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PREFACE. 

More books^ it is probable, have been written on History 
than on any other branch of human learning ; nor is this to 
be wondered at, considering that it treats of subjects the 
most interesting. History is for nations what experience is to 
the individual, — it instructs us not only in the motives and 
actions of mankind, but what is of still greater importance, 
in the principles and laws which rule the destiny of man, 
and by a knowledge of which he is in a manner rendered 
responsible for his own happiness or misery. This latter 
province of History, although undoubtedly the most important, 
is too frequently overlooked by historians, more especially in 
rudimentary works, which are generally confined to a descrip- 
tive narrative of events. Such was, in fact, the character of 
written History before the works of Db Lolme, Hallam, 
GuizoT, Brougham, Macaulay, and others, whose names 
now grace the hterature of Europe, added a new significance 
to the term, and raised History to the rank of a Science, by 
extending to it the same scrutinizing and rigorous analysis 
which had hitherto belonged exclusively to the pure Sciences. 
Fully to carry out this system of investigation in an elemen- 
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taiy treatise like the present, would be impossible; yet there 
is space sufficient to give a perspicuous outline of the main 
views and conclusions arrived at by these philosophic histo- 
rians. The difficulty of satisfactorily accomplishing such an 
undertaking has been but too sensibly felt by the author, who 
solicits the indulgence of the friendly reader for the many 
deficiencies and imperfections which, notwithstanding all his 
endeavours, must necessarily attend the first attempt of its 
kind : still it is hoped it will be found a useful resume of the 
larger works on the subject, and prove acceptable to the col- 
lege student preparing for examination, and to the higher 
forms in schools, for whose service it is mainly designed. 

Special care has been taken in the compilation of the 
Tables, and the dates of the Saxon Kings have in many 
instances been corrected from the original charters dated with 
the anno Domini, indiction, and regnal years. 

In conclusion, the author begs to return his grateful thanks 
to the friends who have favoured him with their su^estions and 
assistance ; and more particularly to Charles M. Tatham, Esq., 
B. A., of St. John's College, Cambridge ; J. A. C. Morison, Esq., 
of Lincoln College, Oxford; and Edward Atkinson, Esq. Nor 
can he omit to mention his obligations to John R. Jobbins, 
Esq , and to Mr. William Hughes, for their kind aid. . 

September, 1852. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ROMAN PERIOD. B.C. 55 TO A.D. 450. 

Early History of the island — Character of its population — Soman conquests — 
Low state of the arts — Religion and government of the Britons — The 
Druids — Diversity of manners — Julius Caesar — Resistance offered by the 
natives — Pacific policy of Augustus — Second invasion — The emperor 
Claudius — ^Plautius — The Romans take possession of the island — Caractacus 
— Persecution of the Druids — Massacre of the Romans — Smallness of the 
population — Energetic government of A gricola — The arts of civilization 
introduced — Battle of the Grampians — LoUius Urbicus — Severus — Britain 
separated from the Empire under Carausius — Decline of the Roman povrer 
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aspect of the country — Introduction of Christianity — Persecution of 
Diocletian. 

The early history of Britain, like that of most other countries, 
extends beyond the period of authentic record ; and there is much 
uncertainty, both as to the time when and race by whom these 
islands were originally inhabited. 

The first people of whom we have any information are the Laps 
or Finlanders, who appear to have possessed the whole of Western 
Europe until, pressed upon by successive hordes of Celts, they 
were finally dnven to the northern and western extremities of 
the continent, where their descendants still retain possession of 
the mountainous districts on the Bay of Biscay and the north of 
Sweden. At a later period, the Celtic nations retired north and 
west before the Teutons, who in their turn retreated before the 
Slavonic migrations. All these peoples, though differing so widely 
in race and manners, belonged to the great Indo-European family 
of nations, and severally contributed to the population of these 
Islands. 

Previous, however, to the Roman occupation of Britain, nothing 
is known for certain, the slender information we possess of the 
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2 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

manners and customs of the ancient inhabitants being solely 
derived from the Roman writers. The remains of primitive 
British art which have come down to us are so meagre, that it 
has become even a matter of speculation what race predominated 
at the time of the Roman invasion. 

From the life of Agricola, written by Tacitus, it would appear 
that England was at this time inhabited by two distinct races, 
the one Celtic and the other Scandinavian or Teutonic, although 
from the prevalence of Gaelic roots in the names of rivers and 
natural boundaries, it is inferred that at some earlier period a 
Celtic race must have possessed the whole of the British Isles. 

According to this view, the greater part of Scotland, and 
perhaps some districts of England, were inhabited by races of 
Gothic origin, who had come over from Scandinavia. Indeed it 
is the opinion of the ablest philologists and antiquaries, that long 
previous to the time assigned to the great Saxon immigration a 
strong Teutonic element existed in England. The Coritani in 
the midland counties of Leicester and Derby, and the Beiges 
in the south, were probably of German origin, although Tacitus 
fails to mention the identity of language with that spoken on the 
banks of the Rhine : there can, however, be no doubt that all the 
southern parts of England and the whole of Ireland were inhabited 
by a race of Celtic origin, who in their government, religion, and 
language resembled the Gauls of the continent, but who are sup- 
posed to have migrated from the shores of the Baltic and the 
opposite coast of Germany before those countries were occupied 
by the Teutons. 

When JuUus Csesar landed in Britain he found the people in 
a very rude state of society, — they had no general system of 
government or laws, and were broken up into a number of in- 
dependent tribes, which were frequently engaged in hostilities 
with each other. These tribes individually offered a brave resist- 
ance to the Romans, but they possessed neither union nor energy 
to carry on a protracted struggle ; and when the southern parts of 
the island submitted to the imperial arms, it is more than pro- 
bable that the tribes north of the Humber were ignorant of the 
Roman name : in fact, we can form no better idea of the condition 
of the inhabitants than that which is ^rnished by the natives 
of New Zealand at the present day, who appear strongly to 
resemble the Britons both in their physical agility and their 
aptness in acquiring the arts of civilization. 

The Romans attached much importance to their victories in 
Britain, and the emperor Claudius even celebrated a triumph at 
Rome for his successes ; but their combats with the natives must 
have been very inconsiderable and unequal^ for all ancivilized 
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couDtriies are thinly inliabited^ and the whole population of 
England and Scotland at this time could not have exceeded half 
a million. The Britons could therefore have brought no adequate 
force against the disciplined troops of the Romans, and the only 
wonder is that they maintained so long the unequal struggle. 

The art of war was assiduously cultivated by the Britons; 
they fought in light chariots, which they managed with admira"* 
ble dexterity ; their arrows and spears were pointed with sharp 
pieces of flint or bone ; for although not entirely unacquainted 
with the use of metals before the coming of the Romans, these 
substances were exceedingly rare. The Phoenician merchants 
who traded to England probably taught the natives the use of 
those metals which most abounded in the island, and torques 
and armlets of gold and silver, supposed to have been worn by 
the Druids, have been dug up in various parts of the island. 
These ornaments were reckoned of great value, as the natives 
were unskilled in the w(»'king of metals, and only employed those 
found in a pure state. Iron was almost as scarce as the precious, 
metals, which were found in considerable quantities in the sands- 
of the rivers. 

The constant intercourse kept up between this island and the- 
opposite shores of the continent introduced at a very early 
period Macedonian coins, the types of which are preserved in 
the rude imitations of the Britons : the peculiarly thick and 
dish-shaped appearance of the early coins shows them to have 
been derived from a Grecian or Eastern origin, and renders 
them easily distinguishable from those of the Roman period, 
which are thin and flat, after the example of the Roman coins, 
and generally bear devices or letters alluding to the early history 
of Rome. The passage of Caesar's Commentaries which has led 
modern historians to assert that the use of money was unknown 
to the Britons,--rings of iron and silver being used by them for 
the purposes of barter, — is evidently a corruption of the editors of 
the 17th century: the early MSS. of Caesar read the passage 
thus : *' They use either brass or gold coins, or instead of money, 
iron rings adjusted to a fixed weight;" * and there is no reason 
for rejecting this statement of the Roman general, especially 
when confirmed by existing memorials : the scholiasts, however, 
appear to have thought that it would not have been worthy of 
observation, had money been in general circulation. 

Gold, which is now rarely found in these islands, was once 
an article of export, and the sands of the Tagus, when the Romans 
first became acquainted with the Western Peninsula, were almost 

* Utuntur ant sere aut nummo aureo ant annulis ferreis ad certum pondus 
examinatis pro nummo. — Hawkins's English Coins f 8. 
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as rich in anriferous deposit as those of the Sacramento ; indeed, 
Straho's description of gold- washing in Spain might have heen 
written in the year 1851. Geologists account for the abundance 
of gold in all newly-discovered countries, by the fact, that the 
superior density of the auriferous particles causes them to subside, 
MThile the detritas of the primary rocks is washed away by the 
current of waters during successive ages. 

The Belgee, who came over from Gaul and settled on the 
southern coast, brought with them some knowledge of agricul- 
ture, and taught the inland inhabitants to cultivate their lands : 
little progress, however, was made before the occupation of the 
island by the Romans ; and the sea-coasts only were cultivated, 
the wooded districts of the interior being wandered over by 
hunters or pastured by cattle. 

. Druids. — ^The community was divided into three classes — 
the priests or Druids, the nobility, and the common people : of 
these the Druids possessed the chief power ; they were not only 
the priests, but the judges civil and criminal, and exercised an 
unlimited power over the minds of the people. Their religious 
ceremonies were performed in the deep recesses of the forest, or 
within circular spaces surrounded by enormous blocks of stone : 
several specimens of these remarkable structures still exist in 
various parts of the island, the circles at Stonehenge and at 
Stenness, in the Orkney Isles, being thought to be the largest and" 
most perfect. 

The Druids are said to have taught the existence of a supreme 
being, and to have believed in the transmigration of souls ; the 
serpent and the heavenly bodies also formed objects of their 
adoration. Within these Druidical circles the priests annually 
assembled to celebrate their mystic orgies and immolate human 
victims on the altars. On certain occasions, Csesar informs us 
that the priests fell indiscriminately on the devotees, and filled 
large wicker images with men, women, and children, which being 
set on fire, the miserable victims perished in the flames. So 
deeply rooted were these heathen superstitions in the minds of 
the people, that their traces exist in the ceremonies of All Hal- 
lowmas, and the bonfires of Mayday and Midsummer eve, still 
remembered in Scotland and the north of England. 

The rites of many tribes of central Asia and Africa bear a 
strong resemblance to the Druid worship,* and some have sup- 
posed that it was identical with that of the Syrian Moloch ; but 
the whole subject is involved in obscurity, and only admits of one 

* Count Stolberg has instituted a singular comparison between the Indian 
Dralimins and the Druids of Ancient Britain. 
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o1;iservation9 that the religion of the Celtic nations had no affinity 
either with the Scandinavian or Grecian mythologies. The Druids 
had the art of suspending vast masses of rock on a single point, 
and with such geometrical exactitude that a child could move 
them to and fro. These rocking stones, which are occasionally 
seen vibrating in the wind, were used by the Druids for judicial 
purposes, and served to increase their influence over the people ; 
as by means of these stones the innocence or guilt of the accused 
was determined, and lay entirely in the hands of the Druids. 
Such at least is the general history: we should, however, 
receive these assertions with extreme caution. The Druidical 
circles and the rocking-stones may not even have belonged to a 
Celtic race ; similar stones are found in all parts of the world, 
and were doubtless the first altars raised by the human race. 
The ancients designated them Ambrosise Petrse, or anointed 
stones, but their origin was then lost in the mist of ages. Strabo, 
possibly referring to these, describes a circular temple of the sun 
as existing in an island north of Celtica; while certain medals 
bearing the representation of these stones have led to the conjec- 
ture that Stouehenge was raised by a Tyrian colony. Some have 
maintained also, with great show of plausibility, that the rocking- 
stones are boulders drifted to their present site by some geologic 
inundation. However this may be, they certainly were held as 
sacred, and we probably possess the true history of these monu- 
ments in the stone pillars raised by the patriarchs as tokens of 
thanksgiving and veneration. 

The Roman writers affirm that the Britons possessed neither 
virtue nor moral restraint, and were addicted to the most un- 
natural vices ; and if the religion of a people can be taken as an 
index to their mental endowments, the Britons were certainly by 
far an inferior race to any of the northern tribes who overran the 
Roman empire, the same diabolical rites being practised amongst 
them as are to be met with at the present day only amongst the 
most degraded tnbes of Asia and Africa* Their government was 
of the simplest form ; the Vergobret, or chief of the tribe, 
exercised unlimited power, and the people possessed neither liber- 
ties nor laws, but were governed by the fierce maxims of savage 
life ; the natives painted or stained their bodies with woad, which 
they thought added to their personal appearance, and rendered 
their aspect more fierce in battle ; their towns consisted of a num- 
ber of round huts or cottages woven with boughs and surrounded 
by woods and marshes, for convenience of hunting and security 
from attack, like the wigwams of the American Indians. 

Julius Cmbak. — In the year 55 b. c. Cains Julius Csesar, 
who commanded the Roman army in Gaul, having reduced 
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that country to subjection, and thinking that the invasion of an 
island which was regarded as beyond the limits of the world 
might add to his popularity at Kome^ crossed over into Britaini^ 
whose warlike inhabitants, he alleged, had offered provocation 
to the Romans by aiding their enemies on the continent. Having 
collected a fleet of 80 transports and an army of •12,000 men, 
Ceesar left the shores of France, and in ten hours landed on the 
opposite coast of Kent, where he met with a vigorous resistance. 
The Roman legions speedily routed the undisciplined troops of 
the barbarians, and Ceesar was gaining a knowledge of the country, 
when on the fourth night a violent storm shattered or dispersed 
the greater part of the fleet, and threatened to cut off their return 
to Gaul. The Britons, emboldened by this disaster, again resumed 
the offensive, and made an attempt on the Roman camp, but 
were repulsed and driven back into the woods. Csesar, seeing 
the season far advanced, re-embarked his troops, and returned 
to the continent after an absence of only seventeen days. 

54 B. c] In the following summer he returned, with a force 
of five legions, 2000 cavalry, and a fleet of 800 ships. The 
Britons, alarmed at the presence of so formidable an army, re- 
treated into the interior, and elected to the chief command Cas-« 
sivelaunus, prince of the Trinobantes, a powerful and warlike 
chief, whose territories lay along the left bank of the Thames, 
and included the present counties of Essex and Middlesex. In 
this position Cassivelaunus displayed both courage and discretion ; 
he avoided a general engagement, and led his forces through the 
woods and marshes, watching the operations of the Romans till 
they came to WalUngford, where he disputed with Caesar the 
passage of the river. Resistance, however, was vain; Coesar 
forced^ the passage of the Thames, and advancing into the country, 
burnt Vendam, the capital of Cassivelaunus, and exacted from 
the Britons the promise of a yearly tribute. After these achieve- 
ments Ceesar withdrew his forces to the continent ; the only result 
of these expeditions being a series of barren victories which struck 
terror into the inhabitants. The civil wars of the £mpire now 
commencing, the island was left unmolested for nearly a century. 

A. D. 43.] The pacific policy of Augustus and Tiberius secured 
the independence of the Britons till Claudius Caesar, the fourth 
emperor of Rome, determined on the reduction of the island 
[a. D. 43]. A favourable opportunity now presented itself; some 
of the British princes, regardless of the danger of inviting a 
foreign power to interfere in their internal concerns, solicited the 
aid of the Roman arms to crush the power of their rivals ; the 
emperor Claudius readily complied with this invitation, and sent 
his general, Plautius, with a powerful army which landed on the 
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coast of Kent^ not far from the place of Csesar's first debarkation^ 
On this emei^encj the Britons, adopting the poUcj which had 
proved so successful under Cassiyelaunus, retired before the 
invaders, and laid waste their fields and villages, so that the 
whole country through which the Romans had to pass was 
reduced to a desert. But the Roman general Plautius, carrying 
his supplies with him from the continent, boldly advanced into 
the interior of the country as far as the banks of the Severn. 
Here the Britons first ventured to come to a general engage- 
ment, after which they retreated to the marshes on the Thames^ 
where, favoured by the nature of the ground, they gained a tem- 
porary advantage, and compelled the Roman general to retreat. 
At this critical juncture the emperor Claudius arrived in person 
with a reinforcement, and marched as far as Camalodunum, on 
which site stands the modem town of Maldon in Essex. Having 
again routed the Britons and united the Roman forces, the emperor 
returned to enjoy a triumph at Rome, and left Plautius to pro- 
secute the conquest of the island ; but it was not till after many 
a hard contested victory that the Romans became masters of the 
island, for the Britons being divided into a number of independent 
states, and possessed of neither towns nor landed property, only 
submitted when overawed by the presence of the Roman troops. 
On the departure of Plautius, Paulinus was appointed to the coni- 
xnand in Britain, and after five years he was superseded by Publius 
Ostorius, who endeavoured to pursue a more systematic line of 
policy. He erected forts to protect the conquered provinces, and 
endeavoured to disarm the disaffected Britons ; but this measure 
exasperated the free spirit of the natives, and Garactacus, the 
most powerful of the independent princes, whose territories com- 
prehended the greater part of South Wales, took part in the war. 
A severe struggle ensued, in which Garactacus was defeated, and 
finally sent prisoner to Rome, although it was at this time cus- 
tomary with the Romans to put to death the captive princes. 
Garactacus, when summoned before the emperor, appeared in no 
way daunted, and remarked that it seemed to him strange *' that 
a people possessing so great wealth should envy him his humble 
cottage in Britain.'' 

The Romans finding it impossible to reduce the island, so long 
as the Druids continued to exercise their power over the minds of 
the people, departed from their usual policy of religious toleration, 
and determined on the utter extermination of that order. In 
pursuance of this design, in the reign of Nero, Suetonius Paulinus 
prepared to reduce Mona, now Anglesea, on the coast of Wales, 
as the chief seat of the Druids, and the centre of resistance to 
the Roman power. While engaged in this project, Boadicea, queen 
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of tbe Iceni, a people of Norfolk and Suffolk, who had been insulted 
by some licentious Roman soldiers, raised the standard of revolt ; 
and the infuriated Britons, entering the Roman province, destroyed 
all before them with fire and sword. Suetonius, alarmed at these 
reverses, returned by forced marches, but was unable to save the 
flourishing colony of Londinium, and the municipal town of Veru- 
lam (now St. Alban's), in the destruction of which above 70,000 
Romans and their allies are said to have perished. The Roman 
general soon retrieved these losses, and vanquished the Iceni in a 
regular engagement, in which, if we credit the Roman historians, 
.above 80,000 Britons were left dead on the field ; while the un- 
^ happy Boadicea, unwilling to survive the fortunes of her country, 
terminated her life by poison. 

. The Romans continued the war with varying success, but the 
island was not completely subdued till the reigns of Titus and his 
successors, when Julius Agricola and the emperor Severus intro- 
duced into Britain the arts and sciences of the Romans. Agricola, 
distinguished both as a general and a statesman, no sooner received 
the command than he effected a complete alteration in the Roman 
government, by establishing a strict discipHne amongst his troops, 
and treating the conquered tribes with justice and moderation ; the 
whole island was therefore at peace, and the natives, who had 
formerly hated and feared the Roman name, now began to admire 
and to imitate the superior civilization and refined manners of their 
conquerors. " The Britons," says Tacitus, ** are a people who pay 
their taxes and obey the laws with pleasure, provided that no arbi- 
trary and illegal demands be made upon them, but these they 
cannot bear without the greatest impatience, for they are only 
reduced to the state of subjects, not of slaves." 

When Agricola had been three years governor of Britain, he 
crossed the Roman frontier and penetrated into North Britain 
beyond the Friths of Forth and Clyde. The wildness of the 
country and the inaccessibility of its mountains offered many 
difficulties to his march. The Scandinavian tribes, who had pre- 
viously contented themselves with harassing his line of march, now 
made a stand on the declivity of the Grampian hills, where they 
drew up their forces in three lines, under the command of the 
celebrated Galgacus. Tacitus has given an animated account of 
this battle, in which the natives appear to have fought with that 
energy and fierceness characteristic of the German nations. 

Agricola, learning by the experience of his predecessors the 
impossibility of drawing supplies from the southern provinces, 
accompanied his expedition with a fleet, which, sailing along the 
coast, supplied the army with provisions and stores, without the 
danger of their being intercepted by the enemy. When the land 
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forces found it necessary to retrace their steps after the battle of 
the Grampians, the fleet continued its course northwards, and re- 
turning by the Land's End, first ascertained by actual obserratiou 
that England was an island. 

Many opinions exist as to the site of this celebrated battle and 
the extent of the conquests of Agricola : the numerous remains of 
military roads and fortified camps, in the most remote parts of the 
island, only prove the long and fruitless attempts made by the 
Romans to subdue the northern tribes. Secure amid their high- 
land fastnesses, these hardy warriors defied the power of the 
Boman arms, till famine and fatigue compelled the legions again 
to retire to the cultivated provinces. 

The government of Agricola may justly be considered the most 
important period in the Roman occupation of Britain, as the arts 
of civilization were then first introduced into the island; and 
those who would gain a clear insight into the effects of the Roman 
civilization should study the biography of this illustrious prince, 
bequeathed to us by his son-in-law Tacitus, in that masterpiece of 
pathos and historical acumen, the ' Vita Agricolee.' 

On the recall of Agricola the conquests in the north were 
speedily lost, and the emperor Adrian, who endeavoured to re- 
trieve the Roman name, contented himself with erecting a line of 
forts still known as Adrian's Wall, from the Solway Frith to the 
German Ocean. In a. d. 138, during the reign of the emperor 
Antoninus Pius, Lollius Urbicus, when governor of Britain, ad- 
vanced the boundary of the empire as far as the Friths of Forth 
and Clyde, which he connected by means of an intrenchment, 
surmounted by quadrangular forts. 

When far advanced in life, the emperor Severus commenced in 
earnest the subjugation of the Caledonian Highlanders ; but after 
many privations was obliged to retreat, having lost 50,000 of his 
best troops, through the incessant labour of cutting roads and 
erecting military stations. To render, if possible, the southern 
provinces more secure from the incursions of the northern tribes, 
Severus, before returning to the south, reconstructed of stone the 
rampart formerly raised by Adrian ; but the Caledonians soon re- 
sumed the offensive, and, while preparing for a second expedition, 
the emperor died at York, and his son Caracalla hastened to Rome 
to secure the imperial purple. From this time we hear but little 
of Britain. In the year 288 it was severed from the empire by 
Carausius, a bold naval commander, who had been honoured by 
the emperors with the title of Comes Littoris Saxonici, and in- 
trusted with a powerful fleet in the British Channel, to repress 
the depredations of the Scandinavian freebooters who already 
infested the northern seas. Seeing, however, a favourable 

A 5 
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opportunity, Carausius threw oiF his allegiance to Bome^ and 
during his whole life maintained the integrity of the island empire ; 
hut, under his successor Alectus, Britain again returned to the 
Eoman rule. 

The Boman power was now fast declining, and the removal of 
the seat of empire to Constantinople, perhaps more than any other 
circumstance, hastened its final downfall. The distant provinces 
were neglected or left to their own resources, and the Roman 
legions set up several competitors in the different provinces. In 
Britain, Maximus, a soldier of fortune, was chosen by the voice of 
the troops, and led his forces to the continent against the emperor 
Theodosius, lea^ang the insular province entirely unprotected. 
The Britons, through long habit, and the loss of their national 
independence, had become accustomed to indolence and ease, and 
possessed neither arms nor courage to resist the fierce attacks of 
the northern tribes, who, breaking like a torrent over the Boman 
frontier, devastated the whole country and plundered the flourish- 
ing city of London, at that time called Augusta, in honour of the 
emperor. Although it was the custom of the Romans to train 
the youth of the conquered provinces to arms, the countries them- 
selves derived little security from this practice; for as soon as 
the new levies were accustomed to military discipline, they were 
drafted oiF into the Roman legions, and sent to serve in some 
distant part of the empire, lest, taking advantage of a favourable 
opportunity, they should assert the national independence, and 
throw off the yoke of Rome. It was thus that the emperors, 
amid the universal degeneracy which prevailed so long, warded off 
the dismemberment of the empire and secured the fidelity of the 
troops, while they accustomed the conquered nations to look to 
Rome for their guards. 

On the descent of the German nations into the empire, Britain 
again recovered her liberty, — having been subject to the Romans 
nearly 400 years ; and in the year 420 the emperor Honorius 
formally released the inhabitants from their allegiance. No longer 
overawed by the presence of the Roman legions, the Britons re- 
fused to acknowledge the authority of the provincial and municipal 
governors, and restored the power of the ancient chiefs under the 
supremacy of an elective monarch, who bore the title of Pendragon, 
and administered the affairs of the central government. This rude 
form of government was ill adapted to the exigencies of a civilized 
state, and the whole country became involved in anarchy and civil 
war. In the south, the Roman and British factions contending for 
the supremacy, and in the north the ravages of the Picts and Scots, 
devastated the island with fire and sword ; many of the fortified 
towns were dismantled, the temples and villas deserted, and the 
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island was fast Teturning to that state of barbarism from which it 
had been raised hj the arts and sciences of Rome, when a new 
enemy appeared upon the arena. Preyiously the Britons had had 
only to contend against the fierce tribes of the north, but now 
every east wind brought fieets of hardy warriors from the shores 
of Germany : even in the Roman times the Saxons and Angles 
from the north of Grermany and the mouth of the Elbe had made 
their appearance on these coasts, but they had always been suc- 
cessfully resisted, and Carausius had swept' the northern seas of 
their piratical fleets. 

Before, however, proceeding to the Saxon conquest, we must 
take a retrospective view of the influence of the Roman civiK- 
zation. When the Romans visited Britain the physical aspect of 
the country was very different from what it is at the present ; 
the .uplands were then covered with furze or shaded by lofty 
forests, while the banks of the rivers and the fertile plains were 
overspread with marshes. Amongst the effects of civilization, the 
change in the climate of a country should not be overlooked : in 
the Roman times the temperature of the whole of Europe was far 
below the present, the Danube then being often frozen up for three 
months in the year, so that whole armies crossed it on foot: 
Britain must therefore at the same time have been both colder and 
moister, a difference which is still observed in the climate of Ireland, 
a great part of its surface being covered with lakes and bogs. 
The first advance to civilization was the establishment of a grand 
mihtary way, which, traversing the island from north to south and 
from east to west, kept up a constant communication between the 
military stations or fortified towns, which were generally distin- 
guished by the name of Castra. This term, retained in the names 
of many modem towns, as Chester, "Winchester, Cirencester, in- 
dicates in most instances the site of a Roman fortress. 

Amongst the gigantic undertakings for which the Romans were 
celebrated, their military ways deserve especial mention ; they were 
cut through mountain, hill, and vale, and paved with huge stones 
which resisted the action of the atmosphere, and for many ages 
formed the only means of communication between different parts 
of the kingdom.* In the Saxon times these roads were called 

* It appears that the principal roads throughout the kingdom are based 
upon the ways formed by tife Romans, whilst the country was a proyince of 
the empire, and that their four grand military roads traversed the island in 
different directions. In after-times the Anglo-Saxons gave to these ways the 
name of Streets {Stnet), from the Latin Strata, and they are now known to 
us as the Watling Street, from WiBtUnga Strest, which ran from Dover, 
through London and St. Alban's, on to Chester. The Ermyn Street, from 
Eormen Strat, traversed the country from Pevensey, through London north- 
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Watling Street, Ermyn Street, the Rj^knield and the Icknield 
way; besides other subordinate roads, the traces of which still 
exist in various parts of the kingdom, and form the basis of our 
modern highways. 

Buildings of stone and brick were unknown to the Britons ; as 
soon, however, as the Romans obtained possession of the island, 
they erected magnificent temples and villas, and founded the towns 
of London, York, Rochester, Bath, and St. Alban's, which shortly 
became the seats of wealth and commerce. The whole island of 
Britain formed but a single Roman province till the reign of 
Severus, who divided it into Superior and Inferior,* while the 
unsubdued natives beyond the wall constituted, according to 
Cellarius, a third portion, called Britannia Barbara ; but at a later 
period the island appears to have been divided into five provinces,^ 
called Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, Flavia Csesariensis, 
Maxima Csesariensis, and Valentia, the chief towns of which were 
Londinium or Augusta (London), Eboracura (York), Colonia or 
Camalodunum (Colchester), Verulamium (St. Alban's), Durobri- 
vis (Rochester), Durovernum (Canterbury ), PortusDubris (Dover), 
Regnum (Chichester), Venta Belgarum (Winchester), Sorbiodu- 
num (Old Sarum), Durnovaria (Dorchester), Isca (Exeter), Pontes 
(Staines), Durocornovium (Cirencester), Aquee Solis (Bath), Vrtc- 
torium (Patrington, near Flamborough), Luguvallum (Carlisle), 
Mancimium (Manchester), Deva (Chester), Venonse (High Cross), 
Vagniacee (Southfleet), Rutupise (Richborough), Caraboricum 
(Cambridge), Lindum (Lincoln), Ratae (Leicester), with mauy 
other stations of less note mentioned in the ' Antonine Itinerary,' 
but which space will not permit us to insert. 

The exports of Britain were rich and numerous, the trade being 
carried on by the Roman merchants, as the Britons were not ex- 
pert in ship-building or in maritime enterprise. When the lands 
were cleared, corn became the chief article of export, and so abun- 

ivards to Lincoln, and then throuc;h Yorkshire to the s. e. of Scotland. 
The other two were the Icknield Street and the Ryknield Street, the origin 
of which is scarcely traceable : these crossed the country from the Norfolk 
coast, hy Cambridge, Old Saruui, and Exeter, to the southern coast of Corn- 
wall, and from the Tyne to Gloucester and St. David's. There were also other 
subordinate roads, as salt.wavs and track-wavs: one traversed the district 
from Droitwich easterly to the Lincolnshire coast, and another from the same 
place southwards to the Hampshire coast. The road known as the iEceman 
Street led from the east to Cirencester : this street took its name from the 
number of invalids who traversed it on their way to Bath, called likewise 
^ceman-Ceaster. That called the Foss-way ran from Seaton on the south 
coast, through Bath, Cirencester, and Leicester, on to Lincoln. 

* Ilerodian, iii. 8. 

f Ex Itinerario Antonini Monumenta HistoricaBritannica, i.p. xxiii. 
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dant were the harvests of the yirsin soil, that Britain was 
designated the northern granary. Bntish cattle, horses, and dogs 
were highly esteemed on the continent ; and tin, lead, iron, and 
the precious metals, as well as pearls and oysters, were offered in 
the ttoman markets in exchange for the manufactures of Italy and 
the luxuries of the East. 

Acquaintance with the Romans soon introduced into Britain a 
knowledge of the advantages of a regular medium of exchange ; 
and not long after Ceesar's arrival we find many beautiful speci- 
mens of gold coins bearing on the obverse the figures of sheep 
and horses : formerly most of these coins were referred to the 
Saxons, on account of their sacred horse, but more recent obser- 
vations have proved them to be British. These figures had pro- 
bably some relation to the value of the coin, it being the custom 
with all nations in an early stage of civilization to estimate the 
price of any article not in money, but in sheep or other cattle, 
which fact is indicated in the Latin word for money, pecunia, 
derived from pecus, a flock or herd. 

Another important event brought about by the Roman occupa- 
tion of this country was the introduction of Christianity. This, 
however, was not effected at once, since, although the Romans 
from political motives discouraged the religion of the Druids, they 
had, in the first instance, nothing to place in competition with it 
but the Polytheism of the empire. This system was shortly to be 
superseded, and not long after the date of its conquest, Britain, 
with the rest of the empire, embraced the truths of Christianity. 
Political views ere long raised a persecution against the new faith ; 
for the Romans, who had always been ready to adopt the gods of the 
conquered countries, opposed the growth of Christianity, because 
it fostered views entirely different from those they had met with in 
any other creed. It asserted the right of private judgment, and 
engendered a spirit of freedom which no power of the Pontifex 
Maximus could restrain. Tiberius would gladly have enrolled 
Jesus in the number of the gods ; but Religion, which had always 
hitherto been an agent of State, in this instance asserted the right 
of individual independence, and established a power apart from 
that of the civil magistrate, and this was the spirit which the 
Roman emperors hoped to have crushed. What Diocletian, how- 
ever, could not perform, was accomplished by the incursions of 
the heathen Saxons, and it was not till the sixth century that the 
gospel was again restored by the preaching of Augustine. 

The influence of the Roman occupation of Britain on the dvili* 
zation of these islands was exceedingly transitory ; many material 
monuments still remained, but life and energy had fled, and on the 
withdrawal of the imperial legions, it has justly been observed, the 
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very remembrance of the Boman name yanished like a dream. 
One circmnstance, however, has been overlooked hj historians 
which bears on the after history of the country, and may have 
materially affected our present constitution ; it was Roman industry 
and skill which first reduced the land from a wild or wooded waste 
to a richly cultivated country : " The Britons of the fifth century/' 
says Sharon Turner, "maybe considered to have pursued the best 
system of husbandry then in use, and their lands to have been exten- 
sively cultivated, with all those exterior circumstances which mark 
established proprietorship and improvement : as, small farms, en- 
closed fields, regular divisions into meadow, arable, pasture, and 
wood; fixed boundaries, planted hedges, artificial dykes and 
ditches, selected spots for vineyards, gardens, and orchards, con- 
necting roads and paths, scattered villages and larger towns ; with 
appropriated names for every spot and object that marked the limits 
of each property, or the course of each way. All these appear in 
the earliest Saxon charters, and before the combating invaders 
had time or ability to make them, if they had not found them in 
the island. Into such a country the Anglo-Saxon adventurers 
came, and by these facilities to rural civilization soon became an . 
agricultural people."* Had the Roman conquest never taken 
place, it is impossible to say whether the Saxons would have 
gained a permanent settlement in this island, — experience speaks 
to the contrary. Ireland, equally endowed by nature, and pos- 
sessed of equal advantages, was often invaded and overrun, but 
never planted. The Roman conquest was for Britain what the 
English settlements in New Zealand and Canada are for those 
countries; — whatever nation may in future possess them, the 
traces of English civilization will remain. 

The century which elapsed from the departure of the Romans 
to the Saxon occupation was spent between wars with the Picts 
and Scots, and internal conflicts; but of this period we know 
little, — the Britons possessed no men competent to record what 
passed within their own observation, and the Romans were too 
busied at home to attend to the affairs of a distant province : 
history was left to the songs of the bards, and the events of the fifth 
and sixth centuries can only be ranked amongst the feats of an 
heroic age. Although the South Britons are said to have made 
considerable progress in the arts and sciences under the Romans, 
there appear to have been few men amongst them, either of 
learning or genius, whose names have come down to us. 

Tradition, rather than authentic history, records Sylvius Bonus 
who lived in the fourth century and was contemporary with the 
Roman poet Ausonius, whose works he so severely criticized that 
* History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. App. No. 2. 
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the Roman poet composed against him six epigrams ; St. Ninius, 
who preached the gospel to the Picts and Scots, and St. Patrick, 
the famous apostle of the Irish, supposed to have heen horn on 
the hanks of the Clyde ; Pelagius, the foimder of the Pelagian 
heresy, and his disciple Celestius, who were also descended from 
British parents. 

In the Saxon conquest of these islands we have no reason to 
infer that the Roman inhabitants of London, Colchester, and 
other municipal towns were in the least aiFected, except so far as 
they took part with the native Britons ; the Saxons interfered but 
little with the towns, and devoted themselves solely to agriculture 
and arms. London submitted without much resistance, and in 
all probability the remains of the Roman population incorporated 
themselves with the conquerors as in other parts of Europe. 
This hypothesis is strengthened by the early introduction of Latin 
words into the Saxon language, while comparatively few traces of 
a British element exist. Dr. Latham observes, that had the 
Saxon conquest never taken place, the language of England 
would have been not Gaelic, but Latin ; had the Norman conquest 
never taken place, it would not have materially differed from what 
it is at present. 
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CHA.PTER II. 

FROM THE SAXON CONQUEST TO THE UNION OF THE 
f SEPARATE STATES. A. D. 449 — 825. 

The Saxons assume an important place in history — Notion of an Heptarchy 
i erroneous — Origin of the Saxon trihes — Their character and manners — 

I Analogy between Greece and Scandinavia — Reception of Christianity — 

^ Early History — Union of the Saxon States under Egbert. 

^ We now approach the important period from which the history 

of England actually commences. It was the Saxon Conquest 

that stamped a permanent and original character upon our laws, 

language, and institutions. Of the incidents of this grand event, 

. and the changes which accompanied it, we are left m much un- 

c certainty : our earliest record of it was written 300 years after 

>^ the event, and though meagre, Bede's is the hest account that 

\ w^ possess. **Ahout the year of grace 445-446, the British 

•/ inhahitants of England, deserted hy their Roman masters, who 

~ had enervated while they protected them, aiid exposed to the 

ravages of Picts and Scots from the extreme and harharous por- 

1" tions of the island, called in the aid of heathen Saxons from the 

v] continent of Europe. The strangers faithfully performed their 

^ task, and chastised the northern invaders ; then, in scorn of the 

' weakness of their employers, subjected them in turn to the yoke, 

^ and, after various vicissitudes of fortune, estabUshed their own 

power upon the ruins of Roman and British civilization." The 

few details which had reached the historian taught that the 

< strangers were under the guidance of two brothers, Hengest and 

Horsa; that their armament was conveyed in three ships or 

^ keels ; that it consisted of Jutes, Saxons, and Angles ; that their 

f^ successes stimulated similar adventurers among their own country- 

>^ men ; and that in process of time their continued immigrations 

^ were so large and numerous as to have reduced AngUa, their 

^1 original home, to a desert. Many romantic legends were added 

; at a later period, but even the more authentic statements cannot 

be received without mudi deduction. Mr. Kemble* aptly 

observes "that it strikes the inquirer at once with suspicion, 

when he finds the tales supposed peculiar to his own race and to 

* Saxons in England, vol. i. p. 16. 
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this island, shared hy the Germanic populations of other lands, 
and with slight changes of locality, or trifling variations of detail, 
recorded as authentic parts of their history." These traditions, 
however, contain the elements of truth, and identify the middle 
of the fifth century as the time in which the great migrations of 
the Saxon trihes took place, although it is more than probahle 
that the Saxons had established a firm footing in the island long 
previous to this period. 

Kent was the first district wrested from the Britons : Ella 
seized on Sussex, Cerda on Wessex, and an Anglian chief 
named Ida» arriving off Flamborough Head, estabUshed himself 
in Northumbria. The Britons appear to have offered but a 
feeble resistance to the progress of the Saxon arms, although two 
centuries elapsed before the strangers reached Devon and Corn- 
wall. *' The details,*' says Mr. Kemble, *' of a long and doubtful 
struggle between the Saxons and the Britons are obviously based 
upon no solid foundation ; nor have we any records remaining of 
the slow and gradual progress that would have attended the con- 
quest of a brave and united people." 

The Saxons took possession of the country by degrees, and 
under their several chieftains established a number of independent 
states, which have usually been described as an Heptarchy, con- 
sisting of the seven kingdoms — Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, 
Northumbria, East Anglia, and Mercia; there was, however, no 
such permanent division, and the term Heptarchy appears to have 
originated from the erroneous supposition that the several states 
formed a kind of federal union. A better knowledge of Saxon 
history has shown that no such alliance existed, although the 
minor states frequently entered into a temporary union for the 
greater facility of carrying on war ; and seven of the more power- 
ful monarchs assumed the title of Bretwalda, which is supposed 
to have conferred a kind of military superiority. 

Before their settlement in England, the Saxons are described 
as one of the bravest nations of Germany ; inhabiting the sea- 
coast from the Elbe and the Rhine as far as Jutland, and divided 
into Jutes, A];ig1es, and Saxons proper. These tribes, like the other 
German nations, were distinguished for their love of liberty, their 
voluntary obedience to their chiefs, and their respect for the 
female sex, which national characteristics, under a more advanced 
and artificial state of society, produced the singular institutions 
of chivalry of which we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 
With the Germans, religion was an ennobling principle ; and their 
near proximity to the sea led them to engage in piracy and 
maritime pursuits : in fact, both in religion and institutions they 
nearly resembled the early Greeks, and their self-dependence and 
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love of liberty promised the same favourable results. The Scan- 
dinavian mythology vas a very ideal faith, and, like the religions 
of Greece and Rome, mainly rested on the powers of the imagina- 
tion : although not so elegant in structure, it was more wild and 
majestic, and free from the more odious vices of the classic 
system. The two creeds had many points of coincidence : the 
wholesale transfer of human faculties and passions to the gods 
without human limits and restraints; the belief in nymphs, 
giants, and other beings neither gods nor men, and the tendency 
to universal personification, were the common property of 
Greece and Scandinavia : every stream and every mountain had 
its tutelary guardian, and the whisper of the gods was heard in 
every gale. Like infant Greece, the northern nations were pas- 
sionately fond of verse ; their histories were written in verse, and 
the sagas " of the Germans respecting Tuisto, the earth-bom god, 
his son Mannus, and his descendants : the eponyms of the various 
German tribes, as they are briefly described by Tacitus, remind us 
of Hesiod or Eumelus, or the Homeric hymns." * Many of these 
sagas have been preserved ; they are composed in a metre called 
alHterative, perfectly distinct from the classic and modern mea- 
sures, and sounding uncouthly on the unaccustomed ear. 

Had the Scandinavian nations been left to themselves, it is 
impossible to say whether they would have possessed inherent 
energy enough to have made a progress similar to that of the 
Greeks. Grecian civilization was intuitive ; her poetry and her 
arts were the genuine offspring of the Grecian mind, and it 
was but a step in development from the imagery of Homer to 
the calm calculating philosophy of Plato and Aristotle: but 
such was not the case with the Scandinavians ; while their poetry 
was yet in its infancy, they came in contact with a religion 
and a civilization far in advance of their own, which dispelled all 
pre-existing associations. With the introduction of Christianity 
fell the poesy and literature of the North, and the national bards 
became mere imitators of the Romans : only in Iceland, where 
the ancient faith was longer preserved, do we find traces of what 
the Scandinavian literature might have become, had it been un- 
disturbed by extraneous influences. 

5!) 7.] It was during the reign of Ethelred of Kent that the 
Christian religion, which had almost disappeared before the 
ravages of the pagan Saxons, again revived under the protection 
of queen Bertha, the daughter of Caribert, king of Paris, who, 
having been educated in the Christian faith, procured for Augus- 
tine and the missionaries of pope Gregory a favourable reception 
at the Kentish court. Seberht, king of the East Saxons in 604^ 

* See Grote's History of Greece, i. p. 619. 
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followed the example of the Bretwalda Ethelred, acnd erected a 
christian church on the site now occupied hy St. Paul's. The 
influence of the church gradually increased^ and when Redwald, 
king of East Anglia, hecame Bretwalda, he summoned a general 
council or witenagemote at Gk)dmundham, to consider the new 
doctrines preached hy PauUnus. All present were unanimous as 
to the utter inefficiency of the gods whom they worshipped; 
and Coifi, the pagan high-priest, in an eloquent harangue, is said 
to have proposed their overthrow: casting aside his priestly 
garments, he called for arms, which the Saxon priests were for- 
hidden to wield, and for a horse, which they were not permitted 
to mount, and thus accoutred, galloped to the shrine at God- 
mundham, where the chief idol stood, and hurhng his lance 
within the enclosure, profaned the consecrated shrine. No light- 
ning descended, — no earthquake shook the ground; and the 
people, encouraged hy the example of their priest, levelled the 
sacred enclosure. 

Such is the account which the chroniclers have left us of this 
important event. " Two suppositions," says Mr. Kemhle, " can 
alone explain the facile apostacy to or from Christianity which' 
marked the career of the earliest converts : either, from a convic* 
tion of the inef&cacy of heathendom, had proceeded a general 
indifference to religious sanctions, which does not appear to 
answer other conditions of the problem, or the moral demands of 
the new faith did not seem to the Saxons more onerous than those 
to which they were accustomed : those who had believed in runes 
and incantations were satisfied with the efficacy of the mass ; a 
crowd of saints might be invoked in place of a crowd of subordi- 
nate divinities ; the holy places had lost none of their sanctity ; 
the holy buildings had not been levelled with the ground, but 
dedicated in another name ; the pagan sacrifices had not been 
totally abolished, but only converted into festal occasions, where 
the new Christians might eat and drink, and continue to praise 
God: HretJe and £6stre, W6den, Tin and Frige, Thunor and 
Saetere, retained their places in the calendar of months and days ; 
Erce was still invoked in spells; Wyrd still wove the web of 
destiny ; and while 'W6den retained his place at the head of the 
royal genealogies, the highest offices of the Christian church were 
offered to compensate the noble class for the loss of their old 
sacerdotal functions. How should Christianity fail to obtain 
access where paganism stepped half-way to meet it, and it 
could hold out so many outward p<Hnts of union to paganism V * 
Such are the considerations which strike the philosopher as he 
views the confiding child-like faith of the early converts to 

* Saxons in England, i. p. 444. 
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Christianity ; and he is almost tempted to inquire whether the 
Romish ceremonial, with its external pageantry and pomp, was not 
hetter adapted for the conversion of a heathen world than the 
preaching of a purer faith. 

While England was divided into a nnmher of petty states, the 
country was always in a state of commotion, owing to the con- 
tinual wars in which the separate princes were engaged, as often 
turning their arms against each other as against the original 
inhabitants, who still retained possession of Cornwall and Devon, 
and the country west of the Severn, together with the northern 
counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland. It was not till the 
middle of the eighth century, when the minor states had been 
subverted or absorbed by the three powerful kingdoms of 
Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex, that the Britons were finally 
driven beyond the Wye, which country then received the name of 
Wales, from the Saxon Wealh (or Gael), *a stranger or foreigner.' 

The smaller states, Kent, ^Sussex, Essex, and East Anglia, 
having disappeared, the three remaining kingdoms vied with each 
other for the superiority. Northumbria, weakened by internal 
dissensions and foreign invasion, gave way to Mercia, whose king, 
Ethelbald, in 737 asserted his supremacy over the whole country 
south of the Humber. Five years after, impatient of their sub- 
jection, the men of Wessex rose and recovered their national 
independence at the battle of Burford, in Oxfordshire; and 
although Offa the Terrible, the most magnificent of the Mercian 
princes, wrested from Wessex all her territories on the left of 
the Thames, he never recovered possession of the whole country. 

Before the death of this sovereign a dispute arose between 
Beorhtric and Egbert concerning the succession of the crown of 
Wessex. Beorhtric being supported by the people, Egbert took 
refuge at the court of Charlemagne, where he remained for four- 
teen years, till, hearing of the death of Beorhtric, who had been 
poisoned by his wife, he again returned to England, and was 
joyfully received by the people of Wessex. His first exploit was 
against the Britons of Cornwall and Devon, whom he reduced to 
subjection ; then, turning his arms against Bemulf, who had 
usurped the throne of Mercia, he defeated him on the banks of 
the Wiley, in a.d. 823, and two years later gained a second 
victory over the allied army, when Bemulf was slain in the action, 
and all Mercia, with its dependencies, added to the crown of 
Wessex. East Anglia and Northumbria voluntarily submitted, 
and the whole country south of the Humber acknowledged the 
authority of Egbert. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FROM THE UNION OF THE SAXON STATES TO THE DEATH 

OF ALFRED. A,D. 825 — 901. 

Union of the Saxon states under Egbert — Appearance of the Danes — Pros- 
perous reign of Alfred — Influence of the Danish invasions in consolidating 
the kingdom — Anglo-Saxon constitution — Division into counties and 
hundreds — Appointment of sheriffs — County court — ^Trial by jury — 
Succession of the crov^n.' 

Four centuries had now elapsed since the landing of the Saxons 
in Kent, and the country for the first time enjoyed the hlessings 
of peace and internal tranquillity under the administration of Eg- 
bert, who, during the fourteen years he resided at the court 
of Charlemagne, had imbibed those views of extended empire and 
well*administered justice, which in a great measure enabled him 
to consolidate the discordant elements of which his new kingdom 
was composed. 

Although possessed of the chief power, Egbert never assumed 
the title of king of England, but was contented to be called king 
of Wessex, with the title and authority of Bretwalda ; and the 
several states, though dependent on Wessex, retained their own 
laws and separate administrations until the reign of Alfred, with 
whom the kingdom of England may be properly said to commence, 
as by that time the continued incursions of the Danes had ob- 
literated all traces of the ancient independence of the individual 
states. 

Danes. — Scarcely had civil discord ceased by the union of the 
states, before a new and powerful enemy appeared. The Danes or 
Northmen, who had been long known in the south of Europe for 
their piratical expeditions, now first appeared off the English coasts: 
favoured by the easterly winds which had brought the Saxons 
four centuries before, fleets of these hardy warriors of the north 
crossed the tempestuous channel which divided England from the 
eastern shores of Germany. As their light barks with two sails 
cut through the sparkling ocean, they would sing, " The force of 
the storm is a help to the arm of our rowers, the hurricane is in 
our service ; it carries us the way we would go." When, after a 
speedy passage of three days, they approached the verdant shores 
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of tlie south, the same chieftain who had led the way at sea still 
conducted their dauntless host, and was saluted by the title of 
king : but he was a king only at sea and in combats ; for in the 
hour of repast the warriors sat in a circle, and the beer- horn 
passed from hand to hand, without distinction of first or last. 
The sea-king was everywhere faithfully followed, and always 
zealously obeyed ; for he was renowned as the bravest of the 
brave — as he who had never slept beneath a raftered roof, nor 
ever drained the bowl by a sheltered heartli. Although allied in 
language, institutions, and kindred with the Anglo-Saxons and 
the Franks, these ruthless sons of the north retained no recollec- 
tion of their ancient kindred. The conversion of the Teutonic 
nations of the south to the Christian religion had broken every 
fraternal tie between them and the Teutons of the north. In 
the ninth century, the Northmen still gloried in the title of Sons 
of Odin, and treated the Germans, who were sons of the church, 
as bastards and renegades, making no distinction between them 
and the conquered nations whose worship they had adopted. 
Franks or Gauls, Longobards or Latins, all were alike hateful to 
the men who had remained faithful to the ancient divinities of 
Germany. A sort of religious and patriotic fanaticism was thus 
allied in the souls of the Scandinavians with their disorderly spirit 
and insatiable thirst of gain. They shed the blood of priests 
with pleasure, were particularly gratified in pillaging churches, 
and littered their horses in the chapels belonging to palaces. 
When they had wasted with fire and sword some canton of the 
Christian territory, " We have sung the mass of lances," they 
would say in derision ; " it began at dawn of morning and has 
lasted until night." * 

In the year 787 these fierce invaders first made their appearance 
on the southern coast of England, where they were met and 
defeated by Offa of Mercia. Their incursions soon became periodic, 
and being joined by the remnant of the British population, who 
gladly seized this opportunity to be revenged on their conquerors, 
they spread devastation and alarm through the whole country. 
The reigns of Egbert and his four immediate successors are little 
more than one continued narrative of sanguinary encounters with 
these hardy warriors; and their desultory manner of warfare, 
which enabled them to take to their ships as soon as a sufficient 
force could be brought against them, filled the Saxon inha- 
bitants vnth such dismay, that at length, wearied out with fatigue, 
they were on the brink of the same servitude and extinction which 
their arms had four centuries before brought upon the British 

* Thierry, Histoire de la ConquSte de rAngleterre, tome ii. p. 126. 
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population. Mercia, Northumbrian and East Anglia had already 
sunk, and Wessex was on the verge of ruin, when Ethelred, dying 
of the wounds he had received in battle against the Danes, left 
the throne to his brother Alfred, a young man only twenty years 
of age, but who had already greatly distinguished himself for his 
courage and perseverance. After a series of engagements, Alfred 
was obliged to retire to a morass formed by the waters of the 
Thone and Parret in Somersetshire, where he remained in seclu- 
sion till an unexpected victory gained by the men of Devon, in 
which the Danes lost their chief Hubba and the enchanted raven, 
again afforded him an opportunity of taking the field. Having 
assembled the men of Wessex on the borders of Selwood forest, 
Alfred fell unexpectedly on the Danes and completely routed 
them : Guthrun and the remainder of the army consented to 
receive baptism, and settled in the countries of East Anglia and 
Mercia, which their ravages had laid waste. This vast tract of 
land, extending from the Thames to the Tees, was long known 
as the Danelagh, and acknowledged but a nominal submission to 
the Saxon kings. Alfred possessed more power than any of his 
predecessors, and was the first prince who bore the title of king 
of England, yet his authority was exceedingly circumscribed, and 
had not the conquest of Neustria for a time occupied the attention 
of the Northmen, England must have eventually succumbed : even 
those provinces which the Danish invasions had not entirely de- 
populated were wasted, and the Saxon population sunk in the 
grossest barbarism ; the monasteries, then the only repositories 
of learning, had been destroyed, the monks dispersed, and their 
libraries burned. So that Alfred, contemplating the wide-spread 
devastation, laments in this pathetic strain, — "When I took the 
kingdom, very few on this side of the Humber, very few beyond, 
not one that I recollect south of the Thames, could understand 
their prayers in Latin, or could translate a letter from Latin 
into English." To remedy this fearful state of ignorance, Alfred 
instituted public schools and invited learned men to attend his 
court : Asser, Grimbald, and Johannes Scotus were guests at the 
royal table ; and the king procured a law to be enacted making it 
compulsory on all free men possessed of more than two hides of 
land to send their children to these schools. By such enlightened 
measures, aided by the example of the king himself, England re- 
covered rapidly from the calamities of war, — towns and castles, 
villages and hamlets, sprang up throughout the country, and the 
habitations of the people became more comfortable than they had 
been at any previous period : even the fear which the Danish in- 
vasions had inspired was not unmixed with good, as it served 
to cement the general harmony amongst the Saxons themselves^ 
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the very remembrance of their petty nationalities being absorbed 
during these fearAil struggles. 

The Saxons were now united into one nation, and institutions 
and laws, before local, became general in their application. '* The 
imperfect federal union," says Lord Brougham, *'in France pro- 
duced its usual effects, and enabled the king to overpower any 
one province by the force which he derived from the rest. Hence 
when the states of one province rejected a law or refused supplies, 
he had recourse to the others ; so would it have been in England, 
had the division of the Heptarchy continued, and the king of 
"Wessex been only the most powerful of the seven princes." This 
early disappearance of the separate states produced as its imme- 
diate consequence the union of the people of England in all their 
efforts to resist the encroachments of arbitrary power, and may be 
ranked amongst the predisposing causes to liberty in the English 
constitution, since wherever there is imperfect union, the guarantees 
of liberty are wanting. 

During the latter years of repose Alfred employed himself in 
re-organizing his dominions and concerting a more regular system 
of defence, by fortifying many of the principal towns, establishing 
a militia, and collecting a fleet, which ne stationed in the ports on 
the eastern and southern coast, to intercept the Danish vessels 
before they could eifect a landing : previous to this, England had 
possessed no regular navy, and, remarkable as it may seem, the 
Saxons, since their settlement in England, had lost their ancient 
love of maritime enterprise, and, even for the legitimate occupa- 
tions of commerce, possessed but few merchant ships, and had but 
little intercourse with the rest of Europe. 

The division of the country into counties, hundreds, and 
tithings, with the county court and system of frank-pledge, have 
been ascribed to Alfred, but without sufficient evidence. We have 
the testimony of history that these institutions were of a much 
earlier date, and not confined to England only, but common to the 
Franks, Lombards, and most of the German nations, who settled 
in the provinces of the Roman empire. It is quite possible that 
Alfred may have defined existing boundaries, but the laws of the 
West Saxon king Ini are incontestable evidence of the existence 
both of counties and aldermen long before the time of Alfred. 

This king, however, introduced an important alteration in the 
administration of justice, by appointing a sheriif in each coimty, 
who might exercise the civil authority and preside in the county 
court, which duties, as well as the military government of the 
province, had formerly been discharged by the earl or ealdorman. 
This division of authority greatly diminished the power of the 
nobility, and increased the dSrect influence of the crown over t^ 
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distant provinces ; for although titles of honour were not heredi- 
tary amongst the Anglo-Saxon nobility, but depended on the per- 
sonal merit and local consideration of the possessor, yet the son 
of a duke or earl was more likely than any other person to suc- 
ceed to his father's honours and govemment, as he inherited the 
family interest and power. It therefore became a matter of great 
importance to set due limits to the encroachments of the provin- 
cial governors, and through this timely restriction it was not 
until the great military commands became united in one family, 
that the crown had reason to fear the insubordination of its 
vassals. 

The court of the hundred was held monthly and decided the 
minor suits, while the county court sat twice a year, at Michael- 
mas and Easter, and consisted of the thanes and freeholders of 
the county. In this court cases both civil and criminal were 
tried, charter-grants were recited, and all important negotiations 
concluded, in order that the freemen of the county might be wit- 
nesses of the transaction. At all these meetings the bishop and 
alderman presided, but the suit was determined by the majority of 
voices, and in the event of the decision being unsatisfactory, an 
appeal lay to the crown. It was to this rude though inesti- 
mable practice, observes Mr. Hallam, of administering justice 
in their own county courts the free men of England mainly looked 
for the maintenance of their civil rights. 

Like those of all other great monarchs appearing in a dark age, 
Alfred's actual deeds have been overlooked and partially forgotten, 
while later historians have referred to him every praiseworthy insti- 
tution which they found in the old constitution, and to which they 
could assign no satisfactory Origin; such institutions, however, 
are not the production of one age, much less of a single man, but 
the gradual development of national genius and modes of thought: 
had this error been confined to the monkish chroniclers, it would 
not have deserved consideration, but many of our ablest lawyers 
and historians have been led astray by like unfounded assertions. 
We have all heard recounted amongst the praises of Alfred, the 
invention of the system of trial by jury and the foundation of the 
common law of England : the truth is, that these institutions did 
not come into operation till the reign of Henry II., and then were 
the gradual growth of pre-existing customs. 

Alfred, although stript of these imaginary honours, was cer- 
tainly a great and glorious prince. His military skill rescued the 
English nation from servitude and their name from extinction, 
wh3e his ability and domestic virtues rekindled the lamp of learn- 
ing when scarce a glimmer was visible, and established justice 
and public order on a lasting foundation. 
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Some historians have accused Alfred of endeavouring to infringe 
the liberties of his people, and certain it is that the consolidation 
of the kingly power under his reign produced as its necessary con- 
comitant a considerable augmentation in the direct power of the 
crown ; but in judging of the events of history we must constantly 
keep in view that the due balance of liberty and restraint consti- 
tutes the perfection of civil government ; and as the proportion 
must inevitably vary with the civilization and social condition of 
the people, we can only judge of the expediency of changes by 
their effects on the happiness of mankind : changes which at one 
period of the world's history are most disastrous, at another may 
be fraught with obvious advantage. The fault of the Saxon insti- 
tutions lay on the side of liberty, and the increased influence of 
the crown was the greatest blessing which the union of the Hept- 
archy conferred. While the other countries of Western Europe 
were devastated by private warfare or the insubordination of their 
nobles, England enjoyed comparative peace and prosperity under 
the more concentrated power of the crown, produced by the com- 
plete union of its states. 

In speaking of the reign of Alfred, another important feature of 
the Saxon constitution presents itself. Alfred was not the right 
successor to the English crown, according to our notions of here- 
ditary succession ; but the Saxons, although they strictly adhered 
to the royal line, (which like those of Greece traced its origin 
from the gods,) frequently set aside the elder branch in favour of 
a more distant relative ; in fact, in those early times, when the 
prosperity of a nation mainly depended on the personal abilities of 
the sovereign, the public security required that the affairs of the 
state should not be intrusted to a minor, or the more precarious sub- 
stitute of a regency. The great antiquary Carte, contrary to his 
accustomed accuracy, has asserted that the Saxon crown was 
"lineal agnatic;" but unquestionably the eldest son of the last 
king, when of age and competent to reign, succeeded his father 
as his natural and legal successor, nor is it certain that in such 
instances the new king always waited for the formal ceremony of 
an election to take on himself the cares of government, although 
this constitutional right was never entirely dispensed with, as it 
formed an essential part of the ancient form of coronation. After 
the king had sworn to observe and govern by the laws and insti- 
tutions of the realm, the archbishop who presided at the corona- 
tion demanded of the assembled people whether they received him 
as their king. It has also sometimes been maintained that the 
Saxon monarchy was elective, but there appear to be no sufficient 
grounds for such an inference : the British parliament retains at 
the present day the privilege of determining and even altering 
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the succeBsion of the crown ; nor is this privilege a dead letter, 
havine been eierted in many important instances. Henry VIII. 
and fJizabeth, the most haughty of English sOTCteigns, frequently 
appealed to parliament for its authority in this matter, and 
altoough in modem times there is less occasion for the exercise of 
this power, as tesa depends on the personal resources of the 
prince, the heir of the English crown is king immediately on the 
death of his predecessor dejare, but it requires the constitutional 
sanction to make him king de facto. 

The Saxon constitution therefore appears in this to have 
differed little from our own, only the exceptions were more 
frequent. Alfred supplanted the children of his elder brother 
Ethel red ; Athelstan, notwithstanding his reputed iUegitimacy, was 
chosen on the death of Edward the elder, and Edred succeeded, to 
the prejudice of his nephews, the infant eons of Edmund. 

Commerce is the natural index of national prosperity, and, like 
all periods of good govemmeut, the reign of Alfred was distin- 
guisned by the stimulus which commerce receiTcd. The king had 
twice visited Rome in his youth, and sensible of the importance of 
a mercantile na^y, favoured the intercourse of his subjects with 
foreign states by many wise laws and regulations. The arts too 
received many additions, especially those of metallurgy and ship- 
building, on which the king is said to have bestowed his personal 
attention. After having devoted himself for thirty years to the 
improvement of his country, Alfred died in 901, leaving his 
crown to his son Edward, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FROM THE DEATH OF ALFRED TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

A.D. 901—1066. 

Peaceful reign of Edgar — Inflaence of the church — System of finnk-pledge — 
Decline of the Saxon power on the death of Edgar — Incursions of the 
Danes — Canute — Huscarls — Restoration of the Saxon line — Banishment 
of Godwin — Harold — Battle of Hastings — Causes of the Conquest — Saxon 
oonstitation — its aristocratical tendencies — Hereditary nobility and 
right of primogeniture of Norman introduction — ^Witenagemotes — Wergeld 
— Proceedings of the Saxon courts — Compurgation — Ordeal — Question of 
feudal tenures before the Conquest — Taxes — Folcland and Bocland — 
Anglo-Saxon church — Authorities on Saxon History — ^Men of learning and 
genius — Saxon coinage. 

The three immediate sdccessors of Alfred, — Edward, Athelstan, 
and Edmmid, — ^by their wisdom and perseverance matured the 
successftil system of consolidation which that prince had com- 
menced : the next reigns, those of Edred and Edwy, were devoid 
of political interest ; but on the accession of Edgar, in 959, the 
kingdom attained a degree of grandeur and prosperity previously 
unknown. Under the vigorous administration of the churchmen 
Bunstan and Odo, the boundaries of the kingdom became co- 
extensive with the present Umits of England, and the people 
enjoyed peace and security, — the effects of well-administered 
justice. During the whole of this long reign the kingdom was 
not disturbed by a single war ; the kings of Scotland and Man, 
and the princes of Wales and Strathclyde, tendered their homage, 
and the friendship of England was courted by neighbouring 
princes. Edgar the Pacific, as he was familiarly named, was the 
first prince who laid claim to the seignory of Ireland, and rendered 
the English navy able to cope with its foreign enemies at sea. 
The general security which prevailed facilitated the growth of 
commerce and industry, and many foreign improvements were 
introduced ; nor should we omit to mention the extirpation of the 
wolves, which annually came down from the mountams of Wales. 
It luis been observed, that the prosperity of a country in these 
early times mainly depended on the personal abilities of the king, 
but the reign of Edgar is an exception to this remark. In his 
personal character, Edgar was a weak and profligate prince, but it 
was his fortune to be surrounded by men of extraordinary tale 
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though selfish in their motives : Dunstan and Odo were his con- 
stant advisers^ and their counsels gave a general tone to the 
national administration. It was the great aim of the former of 
these prelates to assimilate the Anglo-Saxon church to that of 
Rome^ for though identical in their forms of worship and religious 
ceremonial, a most important distinction existed between the two 
churches with regard to the marriage of the clergy and the govern- 
ment of religious houses. Dunstan, however, though opposed by 
the main body of the English clergy, succeeded in introducing 
into the monasteries the rule of St. Benedict, and compelled the 
priests to dismiss their wives and children. Everywhere the secu- 
lar canons were driven out of the cathedrals and monasteries. 
This change greatly augmented the power of the clergy, and ren- 
dered them less careful of the interests of the people, by detach- 
ing their body from secular pursuits and rendering them more 
independent of the civil magistrate : however, during the Saxon 
times the king and witenagemote always retained the power of 
appointing to vacant sees, and the clergy were amenable to the 
common tribunals ; the possessions of the church too were not 
exempt from the public burdens to which the lands of all free 
men were subject. The trinoda necessitas, as it is called in the 
ancient charters, was a land-tax for the purpose of fitting out 
military expeditions when the defence of the country might 
require it, the repair of roads and bridges, and the keeping of the 
royal castles. These were the only direct taxes imposed upon 
the free men, as the revenues of the crown lands and the fines in 
the county courts were sufficient for maintaining the ordinary 
expenses of government. 

In connection with the administration of justice, a most re- 
markable institution had been gradually springing up : the civil 
wars of the Heptarchy and the lengthened struggles with the 
Danes had driven many men from their ordinary agricultural em- 
ployment into the fens and woods; when, losing their habits 
of industry, they took to rapine and plunder. To repress this 
disorderly state of society many stringent laws were enacted ; no 
man could quit his shire without the consent of the alderman, and 
every one above the age of twelve was obliged to attach himself to 
some patron, since when found without a home he was liable to 
be punished as a vagabond. During the reign of Edgar this 
police became extended into a regular system, known as the law 
of Frank-pledge : by this law the whole population was distributed 
into a number of petty societies called tithings or freeburghs, 
which consisted of ten householders, and extended over every 
village . throughout the kingdom, so that if any oifence were 
committed, the tithing was bound to present the offender in 
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court, that he might make reparation in his own property and 
person ; but if he escaped, the tithing was not answerable for his 
oifence unless they failed to exculpate themselves from participation 
in his crime or flight. This system of frank-pledge was at first 
attended with obvious advantage to the people, as admirably calcu- 
lated to repress that spirit of rapine and insubordination to which 
the Anglo-Saxons were more especially addicted ; but although 
successnil as a political regulation, it was certainly inimical to the 
true spirit of liberty, as it placed every man in the position of the 
guilty and accused by compelling him to find a surety who might 
be responsible for his appearance when judicially summoned. 
"Hence," says Mr. Hallam, "notwithstanding the personal 
liberty of the peasants, it was not very practicable for one of 
them to quit his place of residence. A stranger guest could not be 
received more than two nights as such ; on the third the host 
became responsible for his inmate's conduct." From such a sys- 
tem as this it cannot be very difficult to trace the attachment of 
the cultivator to the soil, and his dependence on a superior lord ; 
and however highly we may think of Saxon liberty, it is certain 
that the elements of feudal vassalage were silently penetrating 
every department of the state even before the Norman conquest, 
although it was not till after that event that the tithings and 
hundreds became such powerful instruments in securing the sub- 
jection of the people, by rendering each member of the tithing 
responsible for the conduct of all the rest. 

Edgar showed a great partiaUty for foreigners, and invited to 
his court many Germans and Flemings, whom the monkish his- 
torians accuse of having corrupted the simple and virtuous habits 
of the English ; but the uneducated have always been averse to 
foreigners, and however little worthy of imitation these men may 
have been in their private lives, we cannot doubt but that 
they introduced a taste for elegance and refinement, and con- 
tributed much to the brilliancy of Edgar's court. The revenues 
of the Saxon nobility were principally spent in hunting and feast- 
ing with their friends, and they paid little regard to elegance, 
either in their domestic arrangements or in the style of their pri- 
vate and public buildings. 

The reign of Edgar was the summit of the Saxon power, and 
the important subject of legislation received a corresponding ad- 
vance : during this short though tranquil interval, no fewer than 
1 63 new laws were enacted, while those of Alfred amounted only 
to 66, and jurisprudence began to be studied with a view to its 
practical application. After Edgar's death, however, in a.d. 
975, the kingdom began rapidly to decline. Edward the Mar- 
tyr, who succeeded him, before he had reigned three years 

b5 
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was assassinated through the treachery of his step -mother 
iElfreda, to make way for her son Ethelred> a prince devoid 
of every noble quality. Perceiving the increasing weakness of 
the kingdom, the Danes, who had desisted from their depreda- 
tions for nearly a century, now began seriously to contemplate the 
conquest of the island, and under the command of Sweyn, a son 
of the king of Denmark, who had been banished by his father, 
they landed on the eastern coast, took and plundered London, 
and compelled Ethelred to purchase a peace. To perform the 
conditions of this disgraceful treaty, the Witan imposed a direct 
tax on the property of ail freemen, which was called Danegeld, 
and was occasionally levied till the reign of Henry II., when it 
was finally abolished : but the attempts of the Enghsh to purchase 
peace increased the cupidity of the Danes ; they arrived in great 
numbers every spring, and commanded by Sweyn, now king of 
Denmark, and Olaus of Norway, committed the most fearful 
ravages, and left the Saxons no alternative but submission or ruin. 
To free themselves from these odious tyrants, the English came to 
the cruel determination of a secret massacre, which was actually 
accomphshed on St. Brice's day, 1002, when all who traced their 
descent from the hated race of Scandinavia — men, women, and 
children — were put to death in cold blood by the hand of the 
assassin. Many were related by the nearest ties of kindred and 
friendship to those by whose hands they fell : the descendants 
of Lodbrog burned with revenge for their countrymen who had so 
ignominiously perished. No hope remained, — Ethelred fled to 
Normandy, and the whole country sullenly submitted to the 
Danish conqueror : but since their first invasion a great change 
had come over the Scandinavian nations ; during this interval they 
had embraced Christianity and were united under regular govern- 
ments, to that the accession of the Danish dynasty produced no 
material change in the Saxon government either as regarded its 
institutions or laws. 

The Danish warriors, who had followed the fortunes of their 
chief, quietly settled on the lands they had acquired, and gradually 
became assimilated to the native population, whose laws and 
language were not far different from their own. On the death of 
Sweyn, his son Canute was chosen by the Danish host ; but the 
Saxon nobility, impatient of the foreign rule, invited Ethelred to 
return, having first extorted from him a pledge for the better 
government of the kingdom. The contest had assumed the 
character of a civil war, when Ethelred dying, the command 
of the Saxon forces devolved on Edmund, sumamed Ironside, 
from his courage in battle. The armies being so nearly matched, 
♦^'>' two princes were prevailed on to come to a partition of 
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the kingdom : Edmund reigned south of the Thames, and 
Canute retained possession of the northern provinces, whose 
population was chiefly Danish. Edmund, however, only sur- 
vived this treaty a few months, and Canute took undisputed 
possession of the whole kingdom. England, Norway, and Den- 
mark were now united under one sceptre, and Canute reigned, the 
most powerful monarch in Europe ; England was his favourite 
residence, and his vast resources secured his dominions from 
foreign invasion. Owing to the distracted state of the country, 
the early years of his reign were marked by insecurity and oppres- 
sion ; but as confidence increased amongst his Saxon subjects, and 
there was no longer fear of a successful rival, his administration 
assumed a milder form, and he gained the good-will, if not the 
affections, of his English subjects. This reign is remarkable for 
one important innovation — ^the formation of the first regular army 
which had been maintained in England since the departure of the 
Roman legions. The former kings had solely depended on the 
voluntary services of their subjects, who were bound by the tenure 
of their lands to aid the sovereign in repelling foreign invasion.* 
But Canute, on account of his extended dominions, found it conve- 
nient to retain constantly at his court a number of chosen warriors 
as a body-guard, who accompanied him on all his expeditions, and 
who received the name of hus-carls, or household troops. 

The division of the extensive dominions of Canute amongst his 
sons produced, as its natural consequence, a series of desolating 
wars, and the two short reigns of Harold and Hardicanute offer 
nothing of historical interest. Thus terminated the Danish .domi- 
nion in England, without leaving anv permanent trace in the laws 
and institutions of the country. The Saxon population still out- 
numbered their conquerors, and on the death of Hardicanute, in 
1042, the English gladly seized the opportunity to restore their 
ancient line ; to which the Danes, who were quietly settled in the 
kingdom, offered no material resistance. Even Grodwin, the trusty 
servant of Canute and powerful earl of Wessex, proffered to 
Edward the son of Ethelred his aid in obtaining the English 
crown, on condition that he should espouse his daughter Editha, 
who for her beauty and elegance was named 'the Fair.' 
Although placed on the throne by the influence of Godwin's 

* This circamstance has led some historians to conjecture that the Saxon 
monarchy was based on a military tenure ; but this single evidence is not 
sufficient to establish so important a fact, especially when we consider that it 
is the natural obligation of every citizen to aid in defending the state of 
which he is a member, and that in such circumstances the king in his 
capacity of chief magistrate might well command the co-operation of his 
sabjectt. 
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family, Edward never manifested a sincere attachment to that 
house, and on one occasion, Godwin having refused to chastise 
the people of Dover for resisting the insolent hehaviour of 
Eustace of Boulogne, a Norman count, who had heen on a visit 
to Edward, the earl and his sons were outlawed, and Editha 
deprived of her honours. Godwin and his sons fled from 
the kingdom and assembled a small force, with which they 
returned to the southern coast ; and so strong was the national 
feeling in their favour, that the king was reluctantly compelled to 
come to an accommodation. Godwin attested before the assem- 
bled witan his innocence of the crimes laid to his charge : his 
rank and power were such as to preclude any possibility of ques- 
tioning his veracity, for by the aristocratic principles of the Saxon 
constitution the credibility of an oath was regulated by the gra- 
dations of rank ; and as Godwin was the highest noble in the land, 
none but the king's oath could be taken against his : his lands 
and honours were therefore restored, and the lady Editha returned 
to court ; most of the foreigners and Norman favourites were out- 
lawed, and the kingdom reduced to its former quiet state. 

During Gt)dwin's exile, William, duke of Normandy, had visited 
the king with a numerous retinue, and is said then to have 
received a promise of the kingdom ; but this statement, like the 
oath extorted from Harold, is open to many objections, especially 
when we consider the recall of Edward Atheling from Hungary. 

As Godwin was one day sitting at the royal table, shortly after 
his re-in statement in power, he was seized with a fit and expired, 
leaving his son Harold to succeed to his honours. The generosity 
of this young man's character conciliated the favour of most of the 
nobles, while his military talents were displayed by the facility 
with which he restored Malcolm to the Scottish throne, and chas- 
tised the encroachments of the Welsh princes. The remainder of 
Edward's reign was spent in peace, and although not distin- 
guished for good fortune or wise government, was always looked 
back to by the English nation with affectionate regard, when 
smarting under the rigours of the Norman rule. 

During the last half century an important change had been 
silently taking place : the small governments into which England 
had formerly been divided were now consolidated in the hands of 
a single family : Harold and his brother Gurth ruled more than 
half the kingaom, and the temporary tenure of office which had 
hitherto checked the aspirations of ambition was gradually dis- 
appearing before the hereditary principle. The Saxon constitution 
admitted no hereditary nobility, titles of honour were alone con- 
ferred by office, and on the death of an earl the new governor was 
directly appointed by the king or witan; but during the late 
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reigns, so long had the goyernments been intrusted to the same 
families, that they came to be considered as hereditary possessions. 

Edward, who was childless, perceiving the danger of leaving 
the kingdom without an heir, sent to Hungary to invite Edward 
Atheling, son of Edmund Ironside, to return. Immediately after 
his arrival in England this prince fell sick and died. His son, 
Edgar Atheling, was a mean competitor by the side of the brave 
and accomplished Harold, and the Saxon people never bore a sin- 
cere regard to him, on account of his foreign birth and education ; 
on the other hand, Margaret his sister was a princess of amiable 
manners, and by her marriage with Malcolm of Scotland secured 
to her brother and many of the Saxon nobles a refuge at that 
court when they fled from the tyranny of William : under such 
circumstances Harold took possession of the throne with the 
approbation of the people : to strengthen his influence with the 
nobihty, he married the sister of Edwin and Morcar, the two 
powerful earls of the North. Nevertheless he had many difficul- 
ties to contend with ; his brother Tostig, who had been expelled by 
the people for his bad government of Northumbria, fled to Nor- 
way, where he induced the prince of that country to fit out an 
expedition against England : what was of greater concern, 
William, duke of Normandy, as soon as he heard of the accession 
of Harold, sent to demand the surrender of the crown under pre- 
tence of the bequest of Edward : a year however elapsed before 
this duke was able to assemble his forces, as the Norman barons, 
by the tenure of their lands, were not bound to aid in the acqui- 
sition of foreign territories. Harold proceeded with an army to 
the Sussex coast, in order to oppose William, should he attempt 
an invasion : meanwhile Tostig and the king of Norway had landed 
in the north, where, having defeated the combined forces of Edwin 
and Morcar, they were preparing for the subjugation of the coun* 
try : Harold hastened to the scene of action, and having gained a 
brilliant victory, returned to York with the Norwegian spoil. 
While feasting with his victorious troops, tidings came of the 
landing of the Normans in Sussex, who, contrary to expectation, 
had effected the passage of the Channel without opposition, while 
the English fleet were dispersed in search of provisions. On 
receiving this news Harold hastened to London, but he had 
lost many of his best troops in the late action, and disgusted 
others by not dividing amongst them the booty: in six days, 
however, he assembled a force which he deemed sufficient to 
take the field, and the two armies met near Hastings, in Sus- 
sex, where an engagement ensued which lasted from morning 
till sunset: at first, victory inclined for the English, — but the 
superior arms and discipline of the Normans finally prevailed ; 
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their skilled archers committed fearful havoc on the closed ranks 
of the English, who, although invincible while the enemy was 
within reach of their heavy battle-axes, were unfit for pursuit or 
stratagem : however, the Saxon phalanx stood firm imtil Harold 
and his brothers had fallen, and only then, covered by the dark- 
ness of night, broke and dispersed : the Normans continued the 
pursuit by the light of the moon ; and when next day WiUiam 
reviewed his troops, it was found that the Normans had lost one- 
fourth of their number. 

Although this victory gave to William the command of the 
country, it was more a concurrence of favourable circumstances 
than any actual superiority which secured to him his conquest. 
Normandy was but an insignificant province in comparison with 
England, and only a small army had as yet perished. The Eng- 
lish, too, were in the full enjoyment of liberty and free institutions, 
no domestic factions divided their councils, and the people were 
not inferior in courage to their conquerors ; yet all was given over 
after the single defeat at Hastings, — an event unparalleled in his- 
tory, were we to regard the victory as a conquest : Harold had 
fallen, and with him the hopes of the people. Between Edgar 
Atheling and William the Norman there was little to choose ; both 
were equally strangers to the Saxon manners, and the former, on 
account of his weakness of intellect, had already been set aside at 
the election of Harold. England was at this time remarkably 
destitute of great men ; the weak reigns of Ethelred and Edward had 
thrown all power into the hands of a few leading families, and an 
oligarchy, at all times unstable, was perfectly unable to resist so 
powerful an enemy as the duke of Normandy : other secret causes 
had also been silently at work. Since the accession of Edward, a 
great tendency to introduce the manners and customs of the Nor- 
mans had prevailed, — in many places the popular jurisdiction of 
the hundred court had been superseded by the seignorial, in which 
the lord of the manor tried both civil and criminal causes in his 
own court, like the barons on the continent. With these foreign 
innovations the people were discontented, and but too inclined to 
believe the fair promises of William, who rested his claims, not on 
the battle of Hastings, but the bequest of the late king, and pro- 
mised to govern by the Saxon laws and institutions : the oath 
taken by him at his coronation was exactly similar to that admi- 
nistered to the Saxon kings. Under such circumstances it was 
impossible to foresee the evils impending over the nation. Edgar 
had been crowned in London, but no national movement took 
place in his favour, and all his measures wanted energy and 
decision. Before, however, proceeding to the Norman period, we 
will take a short retrospective glance at the Saxon institutions. 
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The Saxons were eminently an agricultural people, and, like the 
early inhabitants of Greece and Rome, their wealth mainly con- 
sisted in land and agricultural produce. Every man was engaged 
in tillage, and at the period of the Conquest, it has been calculated 
that in some districts of England there was nearly as much land 
in com as at the commencement of George the Third's reign.* 
The lands were divided between arable, pasture, and wood-land, 
the latter being common to all the inhabitants of the village 
or Mn; this was called 'markland,' as it separated the differ- 
ent settlements. The Saxons ploughed, sowed, and harrowed 
their lands, but their implements were of the rudest kind. 
Orchards and gardens were Solely confined to the monasteries, at 
this time the only receptacles of learning ; numerous herds of 
swine fed on the mast in the forest, and the farmers had both 
sheep and cattle : however, the main object of attention was the 
cultivation of wheat and barley, which constituted the staple 
articles of diet ;t the bread was made of a mixture of barley, rye, 
and wheat, and baked in cakes on the hearth. One of the greatest 
improvements of this age was the introduction of water-mills, the 
flour having previously been ground in hand-mills, which had re- 
mained unimproved from the days of Homer and Hesiod. The 
economy of the household was exceedinglv simple': the people pos- 
sessed in abundance the necessaries of life, but few luxuries either 
in the way of dress or furniture, as these had to be imported from 
abroad, and were therefore only found in the houses of the rich. 

The people were divided into three classes, — the nobles, the free, 
and the servile : the nobles were called ' thanes,' and were the 

* Kemble's Saxons in England, i. 112, note. 

t In the Report of the Commissioners for the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
many curious statistics are given of the introduction of vegetable products. 
Wheat, barley, oats, and rye have for many ages been known to the in- 
habitants of Europe. Wheat appears to have been brought over to this 
island by the first settlers from the continent, for, although cultivated in all 
parts of the world, it is nowhere found in a state of nature. The oat was 
discovered wild in Abyssinia by Bruce, and the Romans first saw rye in 
Britain ; but most of our fruit-trees and edible plants were introduced by the 
Romans, who raised on the virgin lands of England abundant harvests for the 
supply of the northern parts of the empire. The Normans introduced the 
vine, the gooseberry, and the currant from the milder regions of France, and 
the monastic institutions bestowed much care and attention on the cultivation 
of orchards and gardens. The Crusaders brought vrith them the French 
bean, buck-wheat, and other plants of less value, from the countries of Asia 
Minor. Gradually, as commerce extended, new plants have been introduced : 
the gardener of Henry VIII. cultivated apricots, and in 1548 figs were intro- 
duced from the South of Europe ; so late as the reign of EUzabeth, cauli- 
flowers, broccoli, and asparagus were imported from Italy and Poland, and 
every subsequent year has added new varieties to the vegetable productions 
of Great Britain. 
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chief landholders in the kingdom ; all offices in the state were 
reserved for them, — they alone could judge in the hundred and 
county courts, could hold offices of state, and command in time of 
war : the * ceorls ' comprehended the numerous class of lesser free- 
holders, artisans, and free cultivators, who held their lands, hy 
lease or hook, of a superior lord, hut could not be deprived so long 
as they performed the stipulated service ; they were not bound to 
the soil which they cultivated, but, while they retained it, could 
not depart without permission of their lord and the license of the 
sheriif. The principle of representation being unknown, the ceorl 
enjoyed no share either in the general or local administration of 
the government, and his consent was not required either to the 
enacting of laws or the imposition of taxes: his personal in- 
fluence, however, as a freeman was great ; in times of emergency 
he was called on to bear arms in defence of the pubhc safety; his 
life and property were under the protection of the law, and he was 
capable of all the privileges which property conferred. If he came 
to possess five hides of land, with a church and mansion of his 
own, he wa^ esteemed a nobleman or thane ; success in agricul- 
ture, commerce, letters, or arms, which were then the only pro- 
fessions esteemed worthy of a freeman, raised him to the same 
rank ; there was no generic distinction of gentleman and roturier, 
as in France ; a property qualification was all that was required, 
and the law was common to all. The title of earl was a personal 
rather than an hereditary distinction : the earl or ealdorman, to 
whom the local governthent of the province was consigned, was 
generally appointed by the king, though he was sometimes elected 
by the thanes, as in the instance of Morcar. The right of primo- 
geniture was not acknowledged by the Anglo-Saxons ; the father 
divided his lands amongst his children, and in some instances left 
the greater share of his personal property to the youngest, with the 
house and household utensils, as he was presumed to stand most 
in need of them. The famous law of quia emptores, permitting 
the barons to sell so much of their lands as would not incapa- 
citate them from performing the necessary services to their liege 
lord, in a great measure restored the Saxon population to their 
ancient right of property, of which they had been deprived by the 
feudal tenure. 

The government of the Saxons was an aristocratic monarchy, but 
the people on the whole enjoyed a great amount of personal 
liberty ; the laws, in themselves defective, were well administered, 
and in the early period at least of the Saxon history, the fault 
rather inclines to excess of liberty than over-restraint ; to remedy 
which inconvenience, the law of Frank -pledge was gradually 
introduced. The third estate were the gebur or household ser- 
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Yants, who formed a numerous class, and were destitute of all dvil 
privileges : these latter were in all prohabihty the descendants of 
the British population and of such Saxons as had lost their 
liberty through debt, or had been taken in war. The bishop alone 
had power to interfere in their behalf by regulating the amount 
of work to be done, and seeing that they were not injured or ill- 
treated by their masters ; but the serfs were bound to the land, 
and were transferable with their wives and children, Hke the 
horses or cattle which the farm maintained. 

The influence of public meetings on the progress of civilization 
cannot be too highly estimated, especially where such are the 
principal means accessible for the interchange of opinion ; and to 
this source may, in a considerable degree, be referred the freedom 
of the Saxon administration. We haye already spoken of the 
hundred and county courts, with their system of frank-pledge ; 
the witenagemote still remains to be considered. As we approach 
later times, the Saxon institutions, which originally had but a 
slight impress of democratical sentiment, gradually become still 
more aristocratic : among the Old Saxons of the continent there 
was a regulated system of elective representatiyes, including even 
those of the servile class ;* but at the time when the scirgerefa or 
ealdorman ceased to be elected, the vntenagemote became perma- 
nent ; members were then summoned by the king's vnrit, and met 
regularly, hke our house of lords. In this assembly the com- 
mons had no share whatever, direct or indirect. '' Nothing," 
says Lord Brougham, "can be more manifest than that there 
was neither actual nor virtual representation in its structure ; and 
that neither the lesser freeholders attended the witenagemote in 
person, nor the burghers either personally or by deputy .*'f The 
assembly of the witan or wisemen, as the Saxon term implies, 
possessed extraordinary powers ; they could elect or depose the 
king, and had a right to consider every important transaction, 
whether public or private; their house formed a high court of 
judicature, to which all difficult matters were referred ; new laws 
were promulgated with their sanction ; and they had a voice in all 
treaties of peace, and transactions mth foreign powers. With the 
exception of the Danegeld, we find no mention of taxes imposed 
by the authority of the witan ; customs, however, were levied at 
the outports, and tolls at fairs, by the sole order of the king ; but 
whether these exactions were constitutional or innovations cannot 
at this distance of time be determined. Before the union of the 
Heptarchy each state had its witenairemote, and many of the lesser 
freeholders and inferior clergy attended in person. ' • 

* Pertz. Monum. ii. 361. Kemble, ir. 201. 
t Britiih Conttitutioni p. 12. 
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The judicial proceedings were extremely simple ; every offence 
was expiable by fine, and the law protected the life and limbs of 
every citizen by a scale adjusted to his rank in the state. Thus 
the were of a ceorl or ' twihaendman/ as he was named, was 200 
shillings, while that of an earl or * twelfhsendman' was 1200, and 
that of the king six times as much as that of the earl : but as cir- 
cumstantial evidence was not admitted in the Saxon courts, on 
account of its complex character, every cause was decided on oath 
or by the ordeal : if a man was accused of a crime, it was customary 
for him to affirm his innocence on oath, and to bring forward as 
his ' compurgators' a number of his relatives and neighbours who 
might swear to their belief of the truth of his assertion or the 
general respectabiUty of his character. But it was not in all cases 
that compurgation was permitted. When the heinousness of the 
offence and the evidence of guilt were so thoroughly established 
as to preclude all doubt, the accused could not clear himself by 
adducing persons to swear to the general integrity of his character; 
in such cases the legal proceedings took a different form. It was 
no longer a matter to be determined by the credibility of witnesses, 
or the validity of the oath of the accuser against the oaths of the 
accused and his compurgators, but a matter of fact to be deter- 
mined by direct evidence. The prosecutor indeed swore to the 
truth of the charge, and in some instances was supported by a 
number of his friends, who gave evidence of his competence to 
judge of the facts which he related; but the accused was obliged to 
submit to the ordeal, in order that the equity of his sentence might 
be determined by the judgment of God. There were also other 
exceptionable cases in which antecedent probability was suffered 
to exercise a material influence. If the accused were known to be 
a man of disorderly conduct, or on a previous occasion had been 
convicted of perjury, his oath was not available ; while a theof or 
villein, unless his master appeared for him, was excluded from the 
privilege of compurgation. In such cases the ordeal was the 
necessary resort ; but even it could not be appealed to until the 
delinquent had taken an oath that he was innocent in the sight of 
the law (mid/olcriht unscyldiff), and then he was permitted to 
make his choice of the three forms of the ordeal, — either to carry 
a pound of red-hot iron for a certain distance, to take a stone out 
of a boiling cauldron, or to swallow the corsnaed, or accursed 
morsel, with the imprecation, that if guilty the bread might choke 
him. It was under this imprecation that Godwin, the powerful 
earl of Kent, is said to have expired whilst sitting at the royal 
table. But the ordeal was merely a test, not the punishment 
of the offence : if, after three days, no mark appeared on the hand 
of the accused, he was acquitted, — otherwise he was sentenced to 
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undergo the full penalties of the law. Wager of battle, which 
under certain circumstances permitted the accused to challenge 
his accuser to single combat, is sometimes added to the list of 
Saxon ordeals ; but as no instances are recorded until after the 
Conquest, this form of trial was more probably introduced by the 
Normans, when it continued to hold a conspicuous place in our 
legal history until finally aboHshed by statute in 1818. In the de- 
cision of the courts, the veracity of the witnesses was estimated by 
their rank, so that the oath of a king's thane was accounted equal 
to that of six ceorls, and this aristocratic tendency is observable 
throughout the whole of the Saxon institutions. 

As to the existence of feudal tenures before the Conquest, the 
reader must be left to form his own conclusions. On this much- 
vexed question no satisfactory opinion has been arrived at ; certain 
it is that the incidents of military tenure, as known' on the conti- 
nent, did not exist, but the main principles of the system were as 
familiar prior to that event as afterwards. In one important in- 
stance, indeed, the Saxon government was more feudal than that 
introduced by the Conqueror, who required unconditional aUe- 
g^ce from all, both tenants in capite and their vassals, whereas 
in the Saxon times the right of the lord was alwavs reserved, and 
the subtenant justified in bearing arms against his sovereign in 
defence of his immediate lord. The lands were generaUy divided 
into folcland and bocland, answering to the crown lands and the 
freehold grants as at present exempHfied in our colonies. The 
folcland was the common, to which all the people had a right, and 
the bocland that which had been granted to individuals for their 
own perpetual use : much doubt, however, exists on this important 
question. Mr. Kemble, in his Codex Diplomaticus, defines folc- 
land as the general property of the nation — the terra Jiscalis, — 
beneficiary, or which might be granted out in fief in contradistinc- 
tion to allodial possessions : the king, with the consent of his 
proceres, might grant it out as alod, but hardly without their 
consent ; while Grimm, no less an authority in matters of anti- 
quarian research, seems to consider folcland as the pure alod, — 
bocland as the fief. With this conflicting evidence, it is difiicult to 
offer any decided opinion as to the exact distinction of folcland and 
bocland ; but so much appears certain, that the bocland, at least 
in England, enjoyed a superior advantage ; for there exists a charter 
of king Ethelberht, dated in a. d. 858, exchanging a certain portion 
of folcland for an equal portion of bocland with one of his comites : 
he then gave the exchanged folcland all the privileges of bocland, 
and proceeded to make the bocland he had received in exchange 
folcland. The whole of the Saxon lands were subject to the pay- 
ment of three rates, trinoda necemtas; the one for the repair of 
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roads and bridges, another for the keeping of the royal fortresses, 
and a third for the mihtary defence of the country : from these 
payments the church lands were not exempt. The inferior clergy 
were amenable to the civil courts. Some have supposed that the 
Anglo-Saxon church was free from the errors of Rome : this, how- 
ever, is a mistaken view ; for the Saxons received their Christianity 
not through the medium of the Britons, but from Rome, and 
their ecclesiastical writings bear testimony that there was no 
dearth of fabe miracles and pious frauds. Pilgrimages and pen- 
ance supplied the place of a more vital religion, while gifts to the 
church atoned for every violation of the moral law. In the tenth 
century the mania for church endowments had arrived at so high 
a pitch as to have impoverished both the crown and the people ; 
and when William gained the victory at Hastings, no less than 
one-tenth of the whole property of England was in the hands of 
the clergy. But this undue influence of the church, which would 
justly have been regarded at a later period as intolerable, was in 
the early ages of Christianity rather productive of happiness than 
otherwise. The exchange from the rude maxims of savage life 
to the supremacy of intellect was certainly desirable, even though 
occasionally the clergy may have sometimes perverted it to their 
own selfish ends. 

In the Saxon times, the civil power was administered by men 
whose natural genius supplied the place of acquired knowledge, 
and who seldom, if ever, were able to read the grants and edicts 
they had promulgated. In such a state of society, the ascend- 
ancy of the sacerdotal order was the legitimate and natural eleva- 
tion of cultivated intellect. " The priests, with all their faults, 
were by far the wisest portion of society ; they alone had studied 
history, philosophy, and public law, and it was therefore well that 
they should be respected and obeyed."* Even the ceremonies and 
superstitions of the Romish church were so interwoven with the 
philosophy and mythology of the classic world, that those who 
embraced her faith were naturally led to study the laws and 
sciences of imperial Rome. The Gothic runes were abandoned 
for the Roman character ; the laws were committed to writing ; 
the subterranean granaries were superseded, and other arts of 
civilized life were introduced. In a word, learning and science 
followed in the train of Christianity. 

It must not be supposed from this sketch of the Saxon institu- 
tions that our ancestors enjoyed the same free constitution as 
ourselves. They were to a great extent a rude and ignorant 
people, possessing none of the luxuries and but few of the conve- 

* Macaolay, History of England, i. chap. 1. p. 47. 
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niences of life ; their govemment was as imperfect and unsettled 
as their manners ; the system of representation was unknown^ and 
only those freeholders had any influence in the witenagemote who 
attended in their proper persons ; nevertheless, they undoubtedly 
possessed the elements of a free constitution, perhaps in a greater 
degree than any other people in a similar state of civilization. 
We should be sorry to say with Lord Camden, that " there never 
was a time when a single blade of grass within the realm was un- 
represented," yet we may safely affirm that the power of the 
sovereign was never absolute. 

The Saxon Chronicle, the works of Gildas and Nennius, 
Beda's Ecclesiastical History, Asser, and Alfred the Great, are 
the principal authorities from which we gain our information of 
the history of the Saxons after their settlement in England ; but 
the remains of the Anglo-Saxon laws,* and the Codex Diploma- 
ticus Mvi Saxonici,f which is a collection of ancient grants and 
charters, give us a truer insight into the actual workings of the 
government and the real state of society than the direct his- 
tories of the time. Of these latter, the Saxon Chronicle perhaps 
deserves the first place ; it commences with the landing of the 
Saxons, and appears to have been continued, in the abbey of 
Peterborough, at successive periods, until the reign of Henry II. : 
it is remarkable for the truthfulness and impartiality of most of 
its statements, and appears to have been compiled by Saxon 
monks who had a natural sympathy with the people. The 
Ecclesiastical History of Beda was written in the eighth century, 
and contains much valuable information on the Saxon histoiy 
from the earliest times, principally derived from sources which 
are now lost. The Saxons were distinguished for many men 
of real learning and genius, who have left a lasting name in the 
annals of European hterature. Gildas is the earliest British 
author whose works have come down to us: his History of 
Britain was written in the sixth century, and is principally valu- 
able on account of its antiquity. He was followed in order of 
time by Columbanus, a native of Scotland, who was educated in 
the famous monastery of lona, and afterwards founded the abbey 
of Luxeville, in France. 

Aldhelm, the learned bishop of Sherborne, was a scholar of 
considerable eminence, and the first Anglo-Saxon who wrote Latin 
with elegance. Alfred the Great styles him the best of the 
Saxon poets. 

In the eighth century lived Beda, a man of extraordinary 
diligence and great acquirements. He refused the offers of 

* Collected and published by the Record Commission, 1840. 

t Collected and published by Mr. Kemble for the English Hist. Soc. 
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the pontiff to repair to Rome, preferring to spend bis time 
in the humble monastery of Jarrow, near the mouth of the 
Tjne, where he devoted his leisure hours to study, and the com- 
position of several works on history and divinity. The fame 
of his learning, even in those barbarous times, spread from 
England throughout the Christian world, and the pope sent 
to consult him on the affairs of the church : in all, he is said 
to have written 150 treatises and letters, many of which have 
come down to us, but the principal work, and that for which 
he is best known, is the Ecclesiastical History of England ; it 
commences with the invasion of Julius Caesar, and comes down 
to the year 723. In itself the work appears nothing extra- 
ordinary, but when it is considered with what difficulty authentic 
information could be procured, and the wide period over which it 
extends, it is a monument of diligence and research ; and although 
most of the sources from which it was compiled are now lost, 
the simplicity and antecedent probability of its statements en- 
title them to general acceptance. "The death of Beda," says 
William of Malmesbury, "was fatal to learning, and particularly 
to history, insomuch that it may be said that almost all know- 
ledge of past events was buried in the same grave with him, and 
hath continued in that condition even to our times." 

Some few years after the death of Beda, in 735, flourished the 
eminent scholar Alcuin, abbot of Canterbury ; he was acquainted 
with the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues — rare acquirements 
in those days, — and had read many of the ancient treatises on 
mathematics and natural philosophy. Being sent on an embassy 
by Offa, king of Mercia, to the emperor Charlemagne, he was 
induced by that illustrious prince to remain at the court, and be- 
come his preceptor. At his earnest request, Charlemagne founded 
the University of Paris, which he opened in the royal palace, and 
other colleges at Tours, Fulden, and Soissons, for the education of 
the Prankish youth. Wearied with court life, Alcuin requested 
and obtained the government of St. Martin's abbey, at Tours, 
where he composed several works on philosophy and divinity. 
He repeatedly decHned the imperial solicitations to return to 
court, alleging his preference of a learned leisure, and died at 
Tours in A.D. 804. 

The next eminent scholar of English birth was Johannes 
Scotus, surnamed Erigena, a native of Ayr, in Scotland, who, find- 
ing no opportunities of prosecuting his studies on account of the 
continued incursions of the Danes, determined to visit Constan- 
tinople, then the chief seat of learning in Europe : here he 
acquired so great a proficiency in logic and ancient literature, 
that on his return, in the middle of the ninth century, he is said 
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to have had no rival in philosophy, and no equal in languages. 
His work, which excited uniyersal interest, was a treatise 'On 
the Nature of Things : ' in this hook Johannes Scotus displayed 
an acuteness and metaphysical suhtlety previously unknown, and 
for which the world was not prepared. The mode of reasoning 
which he introduced, while it tended to refine and enlarge the 
powers of language, gave vigour at the same time to that system 
of polemics and perverted logic which for five centuries ahsorhed 
the powers of the human mind, and closed men's eyes to the true 
study of nature. 

Under the auspicious reign of Alfred, learning revived for a 
transient period, mainly owing to the personal energies of that 
gifted prince. In his leisure hours, Alfred translated the works 
of Beda, Boethius*s Consolations of Philosophy, and portions of 
the New Testament, hesides founding the University of Oxford 
and numerous schools. All these efforts were unavailing to stay 
the progress of ignorance, which was spreading like night over the 
continent of Europe. For two centuries all learning disappeared 
from England ; and many of the hishops signed their names with a 
cross, after the manner of the Saxon kings. However, the manu- 
facture of glass was introduced, and the English learned to huild 
their churches of stone ; hut as far as our knowledge extends, 
these edifices were low and mean, and not to he compared with 
the beautiful structures of a later century ; while in the work- 
ing of metals the Anglo-Saxons had always excelled. 

It must not be supposed that the computations of money 
which were made in pounds, mancuses, shillings, pennies, half- 
pennies, and farthings, represent the actual coin in circulation : 
the three first were only monies of account ; the pound was esti- 
mated either (zd numerum or ad pensum, by number or weight, 
while the shilhng in the Saxon times consisted of five-pence,* 
and after the Conquest, of twelve-pence. The penny was the 
only coin known m England till long after the date of the 
Domesday book, in which it is usually called ' denarius ;' but 
in a few instances nummi occur for denarii; and pennies of 
different denominations, as the penny of Rouen, were in fre- 
quent circulation in the Conqueror's time. The obolus, or half- 
penny, and the feorthling or farthing, were literally fractions or 
broken pieces of the penny. Parcels of ancient coins are seldom 
discovered without containing some specimens of these fractions, 
and the cross which is found impressed on the obverse of the 
early coins appears to have been intended to facilitate the break- 
ing of the silver. The styca or minuta, as it is called in the 

* Wilkins's Anglo-Saxon Laws, p. 415 ; Ellis's Introduction to Domesday, 
p. 167. 
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Domesday Survey, waa of brass, and was the lowest coin in cir- 
culation amongst the Saxons, being valued at about a farthing 
and a half of our money ; but the comparison of the weight of 
metal in the andent coins with our own is of little value, for id 
the Saxon times the precious metals were more scarce than thev 
are at present, and money having no definite value hut what it 
acquires by means of exchange, is itself measured by tbe com- 
modities it will procure ; and when tried by this standard, the 
Saxon penny was considerably more valuable than our shilling. 
Besides the uncertainty of ascertaining the true weight, the 
amount of alloy was a matter of more serious difficulty. At the 
time of the Conquest the ' tellers of the exchequer' kept a fire con- 
stantly burning, that "if they liked not of the alloy of the 
money, they burnt it, and then weighed it;" sixpence or a 
shilling in every twenty being allowed for actual combustion. 
Added to the difBcnlty of intercommunication and the low state of 
the arts, this want of a standard coinage was a serious drawback 
to the early development of commerce. The reigns of Alfred, 
Ddgar, Canute, and Edward the Confessor, are alone worthy of 
mention as periods in which national industry may be said to 
have flourished. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WILLIAM I. (the CONatJEROR). A.D. 1066 — 1087. 

Events subseqaent to the battle of Hastings — Promise of an equitable adminis- 
tration — Causes of contention — Saxon revolt — Energetic measures of 
William — Norman spoliation — War of independence — Departure of the 
Banish fleet, and defeat of the Saxons — Causes conducive to the Conquest — 
Character of William — Feudal militia — Conversion of allodial into feudal 
tenures — Execution of Waltheof — Subjugation of the country — Individual 
assassination — Presentment of Englishry — Domesday Book — The Saxons 
excluded from political privileges — Exorbitant pov^er of the crovrn — Con- 
stitutional effects of the Conquest — Feudal system — Preservation of justice 
— Norman parliaments — Causes of the union of the nobles and the people 
— Anglo-Norman constitution — Death of William — Advantages derived 
from the Conquest. 

Immediately on receiving intelligence of Harold's death, the 
citizens of London proclaimed Edgar Atheling, and a general 
assembly of the nobles met to consult on the affairs of the realm : 
England, however, was at this time remarkably deficient in great 
men, and the Saxon councils wanted both energy and decision : 
no vigorous measures were taken for repelling the invader, and 
when William appeared before the walls of London, the English 
were taken by surprise : nevertheless the citizens closed their 
gates and prepared to stand a siege, on which William considered 
it most prudent to retire to Wallingford, and afterwards to Berk- 
hampstead, that he might intercept the supplies from the North, 
where the vast countries under the government of Edwin and 
Morcar still retained their warlike attitude ; while his next step 
was to lay waste the surrounding country, that the city might be 
compelled to surrender for want of provisions. Edwin and Mor- 
car, seeing no means of retrieving the lost fortunes of their coun- 
try, retired to the North, while archbishop Stigand and a depu- 
tation from the citizens and clergy waited on the conqueror and 
proffered to him the vacant crown, stipulating only for their 
ancient laws and privileges : William accepted their submission, 
and appointed Christmas-day for his coronation ; but London was 
even at this early period a wealthy and powerful city, and the 
Normans did not consider it safe to enter until a strong fortress 
had been erected, which now forms part of the tower of London, 
to command the city. — 

c 
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All things proceeded quietly^ and a yast concourse of people, 
English as well as Normans, assembled to witness the ceremony 
at Westminster abbey. When the archbishops of Constance and 
of York demanded of the assembled people whether they would 
receive William for their king, a loud cry of assent arose from all 
parts of the building, which, however, was mistaken by those 
without for a cry of alarm : the utmost confusion prevailed, — all 
rushed from the building, the English to save their property and 
the Normans to plunder, and some of the houses adjoining the 
abbey were fired : meanwhile the king and the priests proceeded 
with the ceremony, and when it was completed, William took the 
oath to govern the English people as they had been governed by 
the best of their native kings. 

What might have been the character of William's government, 
had all things proceeded amicably, it may be difficult at this dis- 
tance of time to determine ; but certain it is that at the com- 
mencement of his reign the king showed a laudable desire to gain 
the goodwill of his native subjects : he confirmed the leading 
nobihty in the possession of their estates, and conferred many 
offices of state on those whom the common dictates of prudence 
would have led him to distrust; had he contemplated any gross 
violations of the Saxon liberties. The ancient laws and the mode 
of administering justice were strictly preserved, and' it is even 
asserted by some historians, that William at this time endeavoured 
to acquire the Enghsh language^ that he might the better under- 
stand the wishes of the people. 

But the very sense of conquest produced an indomitable resent- 
ment in the minds of a free people, who had never submitted to 
the yoke of a conqueror, and the different genius of the two 
nations still further removed any probability of their amicable 
union. The Normans, haughty, tyrannical, and proud, were 
looked upon by the English as foreigners and usurpers, while the 
very first act of the government was highly unpopular. William 
confiscated the estates of those who had fallen at Hastings, affect- 
ing to treat them as traitors : this, which was no act of tyranny 
according to the Norman institutions, was looked upon by the 
Saxons in a far different light ; they regarded those brave men as 
the defenders of their country's cause, and could not but consider 
the partition of their estates amongst the Norman favourites as an 
intolerable act of oppression. William's departure to the conti- 
nent gave these discontents time to ripen, and the cruel and arbi- 
trary prelate whom he left at the head of affairs drove the people 
to exasperation by new impositions. The fiames of rebellion 
spread, and the whole country rose in arms ; but the people 
wanted generals to lead them, and castles to sustain their revolt. 
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while the energy and alacrity of their enemies disconcerted all 
their measures. 

WiUiam, hearing of the storm which was threatening, hastened 
from the continent, and hy liberal promises and timely condescen- 
sion detached the Londoners from the popular party ; he then 
inTited the Saxon nobles to his court, and professed to repose 
in them the utmost confidence. But this disaffection had 
taught Wilham to mistrust his English subjects, and he deter- 
mined henceforth to treat them as a conquered nation. Having 
divided the energies of his enemies, he led his army, which was 
now partially composed of English, against the men of Devon and 
Cornwall, who had openly appeared in arms, and when Exeter was 
taken by assault he divided the lands amongst the victors. In 
the North a more formidable coalition had been formed by Edwin 
and Morcar with Malcolm of Scotland and the Welsh princes, who 
promised their aid to restore Edgar Atheling to the throne ; and in 
the conquered provinces a secret plan is said to have been formed 
for a massacre of the Normans, similar to that of the Danes in 
the reign of Ethebed. Perceiving his danger, William marched 
northwards before tHe allies had time to assemble their forces, and 
devastated the whole country in his passage, in order to strike 
terror into the inhabitants : the towns of Oxford, Leicester, and 
Derby were burnt, and the Normans for the first time crossed 
the Humber, a.d. 1068, where they encountered the combined 
army under Edgar Atheling : the Saxons were again defeated, and 
those who fied to York were besieged within its walls : York was 
then the second city of the kingdom, and the stronghold of the 
Saxon cause ; William therefore levelled it with the ground, and 
erected on its site two strong fortresses to overawe the surround^ 
ing country. 

The slender ties which had previously preserved the rights and 
titles of the inhabitants were now dissolved, and acts of oppres- 
sion and spoliation became of daily occurrence. "William," says 
the historian of Malmesbury, " bearing in mind the evil effects of 
the mild government of Canute, which had ended in the entire 
expulsion of the Danes, determined to secure his conquest by 
riveting such fetters that the English would no longer have it in 
their power to resist," and with this design he determined to en- 
force the rigours of the feudal system. 

But the war of independence was not yet over. The inhabitants 
of the Danelagh still retained much of their ancient ferocity, and 
continued to solicit the aid of their Danish and Norwegian kins- 
men. Wilham, on his part, sent rich presents to Sweyn, king of 
Denmark, to induce him to remain at peace ; but the entreaties of 
bis subjects finally prevailed, and the king was compelled to eo' ' 
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a fleet of two hundred and forty sail, which anchored in the Hum- 
bar at the commencement of autumn. Experience had taught 
the people that the Norman was not to be compared with the 
Danish rule, and everywhere the English rose to join their 
standard. Edgar, Edwin, and Morcar hastened from Scotland, 
and the united forces advanced to the assault of the Norman 
castles, which were taken, and their garrisons sent prisoners to the 
Danish fleet. But William, taking advantage of the winter season, 
which prevented military operations, sent an embassy to the court 
of Denmark, and by large promises of money induced the king 
of Denmark to recall his forces at the end of winter. The 
English, now deserted by their alUes, were unable to maintain the 
offensive against the disciplined forces of the Normans, and the 
whole country from the Humber to the Tees was reduced by the 
avenmng conqueror to one vast desert. 

To be convinced of the wide-spread devastation which followed 
the Conquest, it is only necessary to compare the condition of 
England, as recorded in Domesday Book, in the time of Edward 
the Confessor, with that of William I. : the city of Oxford, 
which had formerly contained 721 inhabited houses, was reduced 
in the latter period to 243 ; York had fallen from 1007 to 967, 
and the same was the case with Durham, Lincoln, and Derby : all 
the large towns had suffered more or less severely, and the rural 
districts had been equally devastated. It is impossible to deter- 
mine the exact amount of depopulation, but it must have been 
fearful, since in Northumbria alone 100,000 persons perished of 
famine, and in the South an equal number were driven from their 
homes and families by the formation of the New Forest, which 
covered a space of fifty miles in circuit : numerous chases and parks 
were planted in every part of the realm, and the inhabitants driven 
out to perish. Such deeds of barbarity scarcely meet with a 
parallel in history, and can alone be equalled by the sanguinary 
laws which were made to guard the game ; ** if any man kill an 
hart or hind," says the Saxon Chronicle, "him shall men blind;'* 
but the very severity of the forest laws was in after-times instru- 
mental in accelerating the progress of true liberty by uniting the 
nobles and the people in a common cause. 

The want of a successor to the throne, and the weak reign of 
Edward the Confessor, which had thrown the whole power of the 
nation into the hands of the nobles, can alone account for that 
want of national spirit which permitted William to accomplish so 
complete a subjugation. It is useless to suppose that the Saxons 
did not consider themselves a conquered people ; no nation ever 
wore more completely the badge of servitude, and however we may 
blame the arbitrary measures of William, we cannot but confess 
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that under given circumstances he took the most effectual means 
of securing the victory he had gained: he was not, as many 
historians have misrepresented him, a cruel and hloody tyrant, hut 
a cold and calculating statesman, frequently regardless of justice and 
human suffering in the accomplishment of his designs, and in the 
innovations on the Saxon constitution we trace as many marks of 
his individual will as of the superior rigours of the feudal system. 
Feudalism was to him hut the means of estabhshing despotic 
authority, and whenever it offered any opposition to his will, he 
violated it as he had done the Saxon institutions. By requiring the 
fealty of the vassal as well as of the tenant in capite, William vir- 
tually annulled the vital principle of feudahsm and rendered the 
crown absolute : this w:as the grand design of his life, and so 
effectually did he accompUsh it, that not only the vanquished but 
the victors were equally subjected to his control ; hence arose the 
after-freedom of the EngUsh constitution. 

It was this exorbitant power of the crown which in the 12th and 
13th centuries united every order of the state in those strenuous 
efforts to resist its encroachments, which under the Plantagenet 
princes laid the foundation of the existing constitution, on the 
broad basis of a balance of power. Such was the effect of the 
Conquest ; for had not this event intervened, it is more than pro- 
bable that the English administration would at this day have borne 
a nearer resemblimce to the forms of government so long preva- 
lent in Scotland, Sweden, and Denmark, — countries whence the 
Anglo-Saxons came. 

" It is at the era of the Conquest," says De Lolme, " that we 
are to look for the real foundation of the English constitution ; then 
a new order of things originated — the ancient fabric of the Saxon 
legislation was subverted — the former occupiers of the land exter- 
minated or expelled, and the feudal system of government esta- 
blished in England ; even the laws and modes of legal process which 
survived the Conquest must be regarded rather as modifications of 
the Anglo-Norman constitution than as the restoration of the Saxon 
government, considering that the public power in England con- 
tinued in the same channel in which the Conquest had placed it.'^ 

All England now submitted to the conqueror, and William com- 
menced that system of universal transfer of landed property which 
in a few years entirely changed the aspect of the country ; feudal 
castles sprang up on every domain, and the whole surface of the 
island was divided into 60,000 miUtary fiefs, which were lavishly 
bestowed on his Norman followers. The few Saxons who still 
retained possession of their lands gladly sought shelter under the 
protection of the king or some powerful baron, and by the 
twentieth year of his reign the whole of the allodial lands were 
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conyerted into feudal tenures. The English nobility, however 
arbitrary may have been some of the acts of the Conqueror, do not 
appear to have been indiscriminately deprived of liieir lands with- 
out some pretext or excuse. Waltheof, one of the richest of the 
Saxon nobles, retained possession of his estates till 1075, when, 
taking part with the earls of Hereford and Norfolk in the famous 
rebellion of the Normans against the Conqueror, he was executed 
at Winchester, and his lands confiscated to the crown. By this 
time, so universal had become the hatred of the native English to 
the military tyranny of William, that the whole of the higher 
classes had either perished in battle or fallen by the sentence of 
mihtary tribunals ; many had fled to Scotland, and many more 
to the East, where, under the command of Siward, the brave earl 
of Gloucester, they entered the service of the Emperor of the 
East, and for many years defended Constantinople against the 
power of the caliphs ; others took to the woods, or joined Here- 
ward in the fens of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, whence 
they issued and attacked the Normans on the highways, and 
plundered those who had submitted to them; while tne mass 
of the people bowed to the servitude they were unable to avoid. 
Failing in a generous resistance, the English now commenced 
a system of individual assassination ; and whenever a Norman was 
overtaken, unarmed, he was set upon and slain : as the people 
sympathized in the deed, there was no means of bringing the 
offender to punishment ; and William was obliged to institute 
a special law for the protection of the Normans, called 'the pre- 
sentment of Englishry : ' by this law it was enacted that in every 
hundred where a murder was committed by an unknown hand, a 
jury should be empannelled to determine whether the murdered 
man were of Norman or Saxon extraction ; if of the former, the 
whole hundred was severely fined; — ^and this stringent measure was 
finally successful ; every one was interested in preventing that 
for which every one was responsible, but in the reign of Henry 
II. this court finally disappeared. 

The better to facilitate the entire feudalization of the country, 
William directed commissioners to make a general survey of the 
kingdom, its extent, its proprietors, their tenures, and the value 
of their lands ; the quantity of meadow, pasture, wood, and arable 
land in each district, with the number of tenants, cottagers, and 
servants, residing upon the farms. From this invaluable record 
of antiquity, which is still preserved in the court of the 
exchequer, we derive more real information as to the actual 
condition of the country, both before and after the Conquest, 
than from any contemporary histories of the time. Its pages 
record, perhaps, the most universal transfer of landed property 
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which any govemment has ever effected, not absolutely founding 
its title upon conquest ; indeed, in some counties so uniyersal 
was the change, that not a single Enghshman was left in pos" 
session of an entire manor; the smaller freeholder, however, 
suffered less severely, and many of the subtenants improved their 
condition. If we may rely on the estimates of Dahlmann, there 
were 250,000 landholders, exclusive of 8000 greater feudatories, in 
the time of the Conqueror : this would include a large proportion 
of the population engaged in husbandry, when we consider that the 
wholepopulation of England at this time did not exceed 2,000,000, 
and of these 25,000 were in a state of actual bondage. The 
tenants in free socage, as they were called, formed a numerous ' 
and influential class, and in after-times came to exert the most 
important influence on the constitution : tenure by knightnservice 
was the most honourable, but the old English socage was exempt 
from many of the feudal burdens, and in process of time came to 
be considered little inferior to the tenants in capite. 

With the loss of their territorial possessions, the English were 
excluded from all political privileges, even the door of the church 
being closed against them. In 1071, pope Alexander II. sent 
three legates to assist William in depriving the prelates and 
abbots of Saxon birth, who were driven from their livings, and 
their place supplied by foreigners : Stigand was deprived of Can- 
terbury, and that see given to Lanfranc, a native of Lombardy ; 
while Thomas, the king's chaplain, was appointed to the vacant 
see of York, and the rest of the bishoprics soon followed the fate 
of York and Canterbury. The English language was superseded 
in the courts of law, and all public documents were from this 
time written in either French or Latin, which had remained the 
sole tnediums of communication until the reign of Edward III. : 
there is, however, no suflicient ground for supposing that this 
change of idiom was inflictedby the Conqueror as a permanent badge 
of servitude, with the hopes of ultimately abolishing the EngUsh 
language; for nothing could be more natural than that the 
pleadings should be conducted in French, when most of the 
members of the king's court were Normans, and the teaching of 
French in the public schools enabled the people to cany their 
suits before the highest tribunals : the proceedings of the hundred . 
and county courts were still conducted in Saxon, and many of 
the laws were published in the native idiom. 

Amongst most rude nations the execution of the laws is intrusted 
to the king or his deputy, even if the legislative functions require , 
the assent of the people ; but with the Anglo-Saxons it was dif- 
ferent, — they attached more importance to the executive than to- 
the legislative functions ; the king, attended occasionally only by 
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twenty or thirty of his nobles, might enact a law, while it required 
the assembly of the freemen to put it in execution : this secured 
to the people a large share in their internal administration ; and 
the frequent infringement of this popular right of trial by their 
peers under our early Norman kings called forth those loud de- 
mands for the restoration of the good laws of Edward the Con- 
fessor, by which the people intended not so much the laws them- 
selyes, which were Httle superior to those under which they were 
governed, as the popular administration of them. The Saxon 
custom of administering the laws in the open court by the voice 
of the freemen, though often grievously infringed and overruled, 
survived the effects of the Conquest, and stood the grand bulwark 
of English freedom, alike secure from tyranny and corruption, 
until finally absorbed in our present system of juries in the reign 
of Henry II., when itinerant justices were appointed to decide 
the law, while the verdict still rested with the court. • 

When William divided England into 60,215 knights' fees, he 
reserved to himself the proprietorship of the soil ; the barons who 
held by main tenure were no more than immediate tenants of the 
crown, and were obliged, on pain of forfeiture, to take up arms 
and repair to the royal standard on the first signal. '' William 
subjected," says De Lolme, "not only the common people, but 
even the 'barons, to all the rigours of the feudal government ; he 
even imposed on them his tyrannical forest laws. He assumed 
the prerogative of imposing taxes. He invested himself with the 
whole executive power of government. But what was of the 
greatest consequence, he arrogated to himself the most extensive 
judicial power, by the establishment of the court which was called 
aula regis, a formidable tribunal, which received appeals from all 
the courts of the barons, and decided in the last resort, on the 
estates, honour, and lives of the barons themselves ; and which 
being wholly composed of the great officers of the crown, remove- 
able at the king's pleasure, and having the king himself for presi- 
dent, kept the first noblemen in the kingdom under the same 
control as the meanest subject. 

" Thus, while the kingdom of France, in consequence of the 
slow and gradual formation of the feudal government, found itself, 
in the issue, composed of a number of parts simply placed by each 
other, and without any reciprocal adherence, the kingdom of 
England, on the contrary, from the sudden and violent introduc- 
tion of the same system, became a compound of parts united 
by the strongest ties ; and the regal authority, by the pressure 
of its immense weight, consoUdated the whole into one compact, 
indissoluble body. 

" To this difference in the original constitution of France and 
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England, that is, in the original power of their kings, we are to 
attribute the difference, so little analogous to its original cause, 
of their present constitutions.*' * 

Besides the vast feudal miUtia of 60,000 men which William 
could bring into the field on any emergency, he constantly retained 
in pay an army of mercenary troops, as the barons were not always 
sufficiently obsequious to his will. .The retention of a military force 
always adds to the power of the crown, and the smallness of the 
English fiefs, together with the enmity of race, but, above all, the 
possession of vast continental dominions, enabled the Norman 
princes to overcome all resistance ; and it was not till after the 
loss of these possessions that any symptoms of a national spirit 
again revived : the same causes which operated in England, sub- 
jected Normandy to the yoke, and by a capricious change of for- 
tune, the Normans were brought over to conquer England^ and 
the EngUsh carried back to conquer Normandy. 

On the continent the barons felt the pressure of the crown, 
and revolted against the tyranny of William, who, upon this, levied 
an army of English, and soon reduced his rebellious subjects to 
subjection : such was the extinction of all appearance of liberty in 
the two countries, and we cannot but sympathize with the barons 
of John, who refused to aid him in the recovery of his continental 
dominions. 

When the German nations took possession of the Roman pro^ 
vinces they divided the whole of the lands into allotments or 
estates called fiefs, which were held by military tenure, in imita- 
tion of the Roman colonies of veterans, who, in the latter days of 
the Empire, were located on its borders to defend the provinces 
from the incursions of the barbarians : situated in the midst of an 
hostile population, some such regulation was absolutely necessary 
to maintain amongst the conquerors a unity of action ; and com- 
panionship in arms, which had formed the grand cement of society 
in the forests of Germany, thus became the main principle of the 
new organization. 

The Teuton freemen who settled on the newly acquired lands 
brought with them their notions of individual freedom, and exer- 
cised over their own dominions the power of independent princes, 
owning but a military subjection to their chiefs, who were regarded 
as the most powerful of the barons. As the baron owed allegiance 
to the king, so the tenant owed fealty to his superior lord ; and to 
such an extent was this system of subinfeudation carried that the 
vassal was justified in bearing arms in defence of his immediate 
lord, even against his sovereign. This military character of the 
feudal governments was at once the strength and the weakness of 

* De Lolme, on the English Constitution. 

c 5 
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the monarchies of the Middle Ages ; by the spirit of self-reUftnce 
and individual action it introduced, it inspired new vigour into the 
languishing provinces of the Roman empire, and dispelled those 
notions of absolute power which had led the Bmnanized inhabit- 
ants to submit to the most cruel of tyrants ; while the exorbitant 
power it threw into the hands of the inferior nobihty gave scope 
to a spirit of private warfare, which devastated some of the fairest 
provinces of Europe and reduced the mass of the people to the 
condition of serfs. 

The same authority which the king had over his barons 
was possessed by them over their vassals, who held their lands 
by a similar tenure. In all the countries of Europe, certain duties^ 
called the incidents of feudal tenure, were attadied to the hold- 
ing of a fief; the principal of these were, military service, aids, 
and reliefs ; for every knight* s fee the baron was obliged to fur- 
nish one knight equipped and mounted, to serve the king at his 
own charge for forty days ; aids and reUefs were payable by the 
tenants in specified cases, — if the lord was taken prisoner, or re- 
quired funds for knighting his eldest son and marrying his eldest 
daughter, the vassals were then required to assess themselves for 
this purpose. Primer seisin was an increased relief paid by the 
heir of a tenant in capite before receiving seisin of his lands. 

In addition to these ordinary dues, the Norman sovereigns 
succeeded in imposing two additional burdens, wardship and 
marriage, which were peculiar to England and Normandy, and 
were the subject of a long contention between the crown and the 
nobles : the king, by his title as guardian in chivalry, claimed the 
right of disposing of the heir and his lands during his minority, 
for the profits of which he was unaccountable. In wardship, the 
consent of the superior lord was requisite for the marriage of a 
female vassal, and this power was distorted into the right of dis- 
posing of the ward in marriage : when the king was in want of 
money he would frequently oflPer the ward and her lands to the 
highest bidder, and on lus or her refusing to consummate the 
marriage, a sum was due to the crown equal to the value of the 
marriage, that is, what any one would have given for the same. 
The infinite abuse to which these exorbitant powers were liable 
may easily be conceived ; and it seems wonderful how they con- 
tinued to exert their baneful infiuence so long after the feudal 
system itself had disappeared. Under the Plantagenet and Tudor 
princes the court of wards and liveries was one of the most 
oppressive prerogatives of the crown, and was only swept away by 
the famous statute of Charles II. 

The most scandalous, however, of all the abuses of the Anglo- 
Norman government was the open sale of justice. " It was no un- 
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common occurrence/' says Lord Lyttleton, " for the king to receiire 
bribes from two opposite parties to facilitate or retard the pro^ 
gress of a suit ; men were fined for the king's goodwill, or that 
he would remit his anger, to have justice done them, to enter on 
the lands they had recovered at law, or even for permisi^n to eat 
(licentia comedendi) :*' William was not, however, so venal as 
many of his successors who bear a fairer name in history ; he 
possessed many noble qualities, which deserve honourable men- 
tion, — ^he confirmed the laws of Edward the Confessor, and sanc- 
tioned the administration of justice in the hundred and county 
courts, the grand bulwark of English liberty ; but the influence 
of the nobles, who had the right of imposing tallages on their own 
towns and domains, greatly diminished the direct efficacy of 
the public courts, by overruling the judgments of the free 
tenants : the officers too of the towns, who in the Baxon times 
had been elected by the people, were now little more than the 
menial servants of some powerful noble, whose will was law.* 
This violation of civil justice was perhaps the severest shock to 
the Saxon institutions, and, venal as it was, the power of the 
crown was looked up to by the people as the guardian of private 
rights i^ainst the capricious will of the nobles, and many were 
the suitors who carried their suit into the king's court (curia 
regis), notwithstanding its difficulty and expense. The people 
naturally expected but little from tbe interference of the national 
council, which was for the most part composed of Norman 
nobles and clergy, who were very unlikely to pay attention to the 
complaints of the Saxon population, much less to afford them any 
effectual redress. The powers of the national council, or, as it was 
now called, parliament, underwent but little modification at the 
Conquest : its members were summoned as formerly to adrise the 
king on all important measures, and all new laws were enacted by 
its authority and consent ; but the personal influence of the mem- 
bers, and their title to sit in parliament, had greatly altered ; the 

* The qnestion of municipal institntions under the Anglo-Saxon line of 
sovereigns has never been satisfactorily determined. Haltam (' Middle Ages,' 
ii. 153) says, '' The burgesses frequently enjoyed special privileges as to inhe- 
ritance ; and in two or three instances they seem to have possessed common 
property, belonging to a guild or corporation ; but never, as far as appears by 
any evidence, had they a municipal administration by magistrates of their own 
choice." However this may be, it is certain that the towns were not subjected 
to the arbitrary tallages and feudal jurisdiction under which they groaned 
during the Anglo-Norman period, and as far as our scanty information 
extends, the condition of the inhabitants appears not to have differed much 
from that of the unprivileged towns of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and were administered either by the gerefa or borough -reeves, who were under 
the direct control of the governor of the province. 
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nobles and clergy, who in the Saxon times were required to 
attend, had been invariably nominated by the king,, and in subse> 
quent witenagemotes took their seats like our house of lords, with> 
out any further summons ; but now the barons sat in their own 
right as military tenants of the crown, the eldest son succeed- 
ing to the possessions of his father, according to the rule of 
primogeniture, a custom which had been introduced at the Con- 
quest. 

These causes gave the parhament a power and influence which 
the Saxon assemblies had never possessed, and would at once have 
been sufficient to have restrained the exorbitant power of the 
crown, had not the want of sympathy in the people, and the con- 
flicting interests of class, in a great measure counterbalanced the 
legitimate power of parliament. Although the principle of repre- 
sentation was unknown, yet the commons were not entirely ex-> 
eluded from a voice in the deliberations of this assembly. All 
the inferior tenants of the crown were entitled to sit personally in 
parliament vdth the barons, and were summoned either by special 
writ or by the sheriff of the county, as appears by the clause of 
the great charter, which states expressly that all mihtary tenants 
of the crown had a right to be consulted ; but the lesser feudatories 
seldom availed themselves of this privilege, as the expense of 
travelling and the difficulty of quitting their farms caused their 
personal attendance rather to be considered as a feudal burden 
than a substantial advantage. In these early times the more 
usual mode of influencing the executive was by a general rising ; 
and hence the necessity of conciliating the people in case matters 
should be pushed to the extremity of a civil war. Notvnthstanding 
the enmity of race, the nobles were thus induced to extend to 
their tenantry the same privileges which they themselves de- 
manded of the king, and in this manner a general mitigation of 
the feudal oppressions extended to every rank of society. 

In France and Germany it was different : in these countries, 
owing to the weakness of the regal power, the nobles extorted 
from their kings exclusive and oppressive privileges ; the whole 
weight of the pubhc burdens fell on those least able to sup- 
port them; the burgesses and cultivators of the soil in France, 
while they paid the whole of the taxes, were excluded from all 
social and poHtical privileges ; even the position of office, or mar- 
riage with noble families, was denied them : and when the day of 
retribution at last arrived, and the Great Revolution overthrew the 
whole structure of society, it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
the fury of the oppressed for so many ages found vent in deeds 
of blood and acts of violence towards those who had so long and 
so cruelly trampled upon them. 
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In England^ it was the power of the crown which secured the 
freedom of the people ; and strange as it may seem, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion, that the very causes which established the 
arbitrary goyemment of William, laid the foundation of our civil 
liberties, by uniting every grade of society in those vigorous 
efforts, which, a century later, wrung from the hands of a reluctant 
tyrant the provisions of the Magna Charta : such were the adven- 
titious circumstances in the English constitution, and we look 
with wonder at the intricate and almost mysterious causes which 
produced so magnificent a result. 

The latter years of William's reign were disturbed by the 
revolt of his children : Robert, his eldest son, claimed the in- 
vestiture of Normandy, which had been promised to him, and 
" which he thought himself entitled to demand ; the king refused 
to accede to his wish, and Robert flew to the continent, and 
engaged the king of France in some ineffectual endeavours to 
sieze on Normandy by force. The Danes, thinking to take ad- 
vantage of these domestic disturbances, had been preparing to 
invade England, but were disconcerted by the prudent measures 
of William : their king, blinded by English gold, did every thing 
in his power to retard the expedition, and when his army saw 
that the season was passed and nothing had been accomplished, 
a general mutiny broke out, in which the king was slain : thus 
ended the last attempt which the warriors of the North made to 
renew their conquest of England. While under medical treatment 
at Rouen, the king was stung by a sarcasm of Philip, levelled 
against his personal infirmities. In revenge of this insult, he 
entered the territory of the Vexin, and devastated the whole 
country with fire and sword. Whilst riding through the burning 
ruins of Mantes, his horse trod on some hot embers, and rearing, 
bruised the king against the pommel of the saddle, and inflicted 
the injury of which he died : thus ended one of the most remark- 
able reigns in history. 

William possessed inexhaustible energy : his maxims of ad- 
ministration were severe, but enforced with consummate policy, 
and to the political principle which guided his actions, England 
is indebted for the unanimity which consolidated her popu- 
lation, and subjected the whole to one uniform government. 
" To the feudal system," says Dahlmann, " by which Germany 
is divided, England is mainly indebted for its unity; for here 
was effected at once, and to the advantage of the whole, that 
which, in Germany, was the work of centuries." The advan- 
tages of the feudal system, though perhaps outbalanced by the 
immediate suffering which it brought upon the nation, were real 
and substantial. The Normans, if not superior in social virtues to 
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the native ikiglish, who, he it rememfoeredy are represented 
to as as degraded and harharous, certainty excelled them in 
that exterior polish and taste for refinement and magnifi- 
cence, which, if it does not ennohle, at least tends to elevate a 
people. Learning revived, and the introduction of a more vigi- 
lant police restrained the lawlessness of rohbery and the fends 
of private revenge, which the Saxon administration had in vain 
sought to repress. So profound was the tranquillity induced bj the 
rigour of William's reign, that in the graphic language of the 
Saxon Chronicle, a girl laden with gold might have traversed the 
breadth of England. Perhaps, however, the greatest blessing 
which England derived from the Conquest, was the security from 
invasion on the side of Denmark and Norway : the military 
prowess of William and his sons, and the existence of a feudal 
militia, deprived the Northmen of any hopes of success, and 
prevented the recurrence of those fearful ravines which had 
swept England in the eighth and ninth centuries. The foreign 
possessions of the barons created a greater intercourse with iSie 
continent, and consequently an improvement in navigation and 
commerce. Architecture and the fine arts were cultivated to an 
unprecedented extent, and the erection of more substantial 
dwellings wrought a permanent improvement in the physical 
condition of the people. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF WILLIAM RUFUS TO THE DEATH 

OF STEPHEN. 1087 — 1154. 

WiUiani II. — Norman interest — Influence of the church beneficial in early 
times — Annexation of Normandy — Character of William II. — Improvement 
in the physical aspect of the country — Henry I. — Uncertainty of the royal 
succession favourable to liberty — Charter of Henry I, — Henry's marriage 
with the Saxon princess Matilda — Antipathy to a female succession — 
Stephen — £lectiVe character of the Bnglish monarchy — Rival claims of 
Stephen and Matilda — Baronial wars — Battle of the Standard — Henry II. 
— Union of the Norman and Saxon claims in his person — Evils of Stephen's 
reign — Review of the Anglo-Norman period — Influence of the Saxon 
institutions — Important change produced by the Conquest — English 
language — Predisposing causes to liberty in the character of the Teutonic 
and German nations — Increased intercourse with the continent — Growth 
of parliamentary influence — Beneficial operations of the power of the 
crown — France an absolute monarchy — Revival of the national spirit under 
the Plantagenets. 

William, although the youngest son of the Conqueror, was by a 
concurrence of favourable circumstances placed on the English 
throne. The revolt of his elder brother Robert had never been 
entirely forgiven by his father, who left him only the possession 
of Normandy, which he inherited of right ; the English people, too, 
bore a strong antipathy to Robert on account of his foreign birth 
and education, while William had been brought up amongst them, 
under the tutelage of archbishop Lanfranc. As soon as William 
had gained possession of the royal treasures, Lanfranc called a 
council of the prelates and nobles whom he knew to be favourable 
to Wilham, and without hesitation crowned him king at West- 
minster on the 26th of September. The barons, however, who 
remained in Normandy, and many of those in England, strenu- 
ously opposed the separation of the two countries ; they saw it 
would deprive them of some of their fairest possessions, since 
the ambition of the rival princes rendered it impossible to 
serve them both, and they would necessarily be obliged to resign 
either their English or their Norman possessions. Amongst 
those who stood foremost in the cause of Robert were the earl 
of Mortaigne and bishop Odo, the king's uncles, who held the 
important fortresses of Pevensey and Rochester. William, finding 
himself deserted by the Norman interest, determined to appeal to 
the English, whom he courted by the promise of a mild adminis- 
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tration, and who were only too ready to engage in any attempt which 
might gratify their hostility to their Norman oppressors. As the 
fleet, which was manned by English sailors, prevented the arrival 
of foreign sncconrs, the castles were speedily reduced, and William 
granted to his uncles their hves on condition that they should quit 
the realm. 

The whole kingdom having submitted to William, peace was soon 
after concluded between the two brothers, Robert promising to re- 
linquish his title to England on condition that William should not 
interfere in the affairs of Normandy ; and it was further agreed 
that if either of the princes died without issue, the other should 
succeed to his dominions. The English, who, had been mainly 
instrumental in securing to William his throne, experienced no 
alleviation of their condition : as soon as the danger was past, the 
king forgot his promises, and exacted intolerable fines, besides 
retaining possession of the church lands. This latter violation of 
justice was especially galling to the Saxon population ; they re- 
garded the liberties of the church as their own — for beneath her 
sacred garb many of their number had found shelter from the 
tyranny of their Norman oppressors ; and that which in a later 
age might cause serious alarm, the overwhelming influence of 
the church, was at this early period the barrier of the people's 
liberties : for many ages, when every other avenue of preferment 
was closed, the church was open to all ; those who sought honour 
or power might, under her tutelary direction, ascend the hazardous 
pathway ; the man of noble birth, when once within her precincts> 
was on no better footing than the son of the peasant or the humble 
roturier he had to contend with in the forum, where, for the most 
part, learning and piety were the sole titles to honour : the con- 
querors and the conquered were alike admitted to her sanctuary ; 
even the serf and the bondman found some alleviation of their 
burdens ; and through the universal mist of ignorance and oppres- 
sion, her benign influence was felt as the great leveller of race and 
caste. It was not till the sixteenth century that Catholicism 
identified herself with the divine right of kings ; in the middle 
ages, her prelates were mostly the champions of the people's 
cause ; and while we blame the selfishness of the Romish church, 
we must not overlook the important ends which her influence 
accomplished in the progress of civilization. 

Urged by his ambition, William sought every means to deprive 
his brother of his Norman possessions ; but the continued disturb- 
ances of the Welsh, and the incursions of Malcolm, king of Scot- 
land, who lost his life in one of these frays, for a time delayed his 
projects : an unexpected event, however, placed Normandy in his 

nds without the hazard of a regular campaign. Duke Robert, 
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who was an ardent and thoughtless princ^, had been so struck 
with the grand preparations making throughout Europe for the 
rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, that laying aside all considerations 
of personal interest, he had taken the cross, and thought of nothing 
but procuring funds to enable him to appear in the gallant array 
in a style equal to his rank and noble birth. With this Tiew he 
mortgaged to William his dukedom of Normandy for 10,000 
marks, a large sum in those days, which the English king raised 
by laying exorbitant contributions on the kingdoms, and when 
the people could supply no more, the churches and monasteries 
were stripped of their plate to make up the deficiency. Thus, all 
the dominions of the Conqueror were again united under one 
sceptre. 

In his government, William was a tyrannical and arbitrary 
prince, who ruled more by the impulses of passion than by any 
known system of law ; however, he neither wanted courage nor 
ability to sustain his power, and the despotism of his authority had 
the effect of keieping the kingdom in peaceable submission. The 
enthusiasm which the preaching of Peter the Hermit had inspired 
was converted by him to the aggrandisement of the crown ; he 
had already purchased Normandy, and was treating with the duke 
of Guienne and Poitou for the transfer of his dominions, when 
the completion of the compact was suddenly interrupted by his 
death. As he was hunting one day in the New Forest, an arrow> 
shot by an unknown hand, pierced his breast, and he fell lifeless 
to the ground. In the evening, as some peasants were passing 
through the forest, they found the bleeding body of the king, and 
laying it across a cart, conveyed it to the nearest town. At the 
time it was generally beUeved that the king had been accidentally 
shot by a French knight named Walter Tyrrell, who, fearing the 
consequences of the deed, took shipping and embarked for the 
Holy Land : this was the popular story, but it rests on no solid 
foundation, and many years afterwards, when Tyrrell could have 
had nothing to have hoped or feared from the confession of the 
fact, he persevered in the assertion that on the day of his departure 
he was perfectly unconscious that the king was hunting in the New 
Forest. The manner of the king's death alone is certain ; the 
agent and the motive (if such there were) must for ever remain 
unknown. 

Tyrannical as were the measures of the Anglo-Norman kings, 
an important series of improvements commenced from this time, 
which changed the physical aspect of the country : the rivers 
which had previously been crossed by ferries Were now spanned 
by bridges ; new roads were cut in every direction, and the castles 
and churches were built of stone. In the reign of William II. 
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some of the stateliest, monuments of Norman architecture were 
reared : the wooden hridge over the Thames at London, rehuilt of 
stone, the White Tower, and Westminster Hall, speak favourahly 
of the improvements which were made during this reign. 



HENRY I. (beAUCLERC). A.D. 1100 — 1135. 

On the death of William, the English throne would legiti- 
mately have descended to his elder hrother duke Robert, who had 
highly distinguished himself against the Saracens ; but his ab- 
sence at this critical moment in Apulia, gave Henry his younger 
brother an opportunity of seizing on the royal treasures. By 
means of these he gained the support of a considerable party of 
the nobility, and the same prejudices still operated with the 
people which had originally excluded Robert from the throne on 
the death of his father. 

Speaking according to modem notions, all the immediate suc- 
cessors of the Conqueror were usurpers, and this very circumstance 
led them to court the favour of the people, and eventually to 
abridge their own authority, by granting various charters of 
liberty. This is especially observable in the reign of Henry the 
First. Normandy then remained faithful to duke Robert, and 
many of the nobles opposed the separation of the two countries, 
and supported his cause : it was therefore evident to Henry, that 
on the return of his brother he would be compelled to contend for 
his crown ; and with this prospect, he took all ordinary precau- 
tions, and further endeavoured to increase his popidarity by 
granting a charter to the English barons, which considerably 
mitigated the severity of the feudal system, and alleviated the 
condition of the Saxon population : so important was this conces- 
sion considered by Sir Henry Spelman, that he styles it ''the 
origin of king John's Magna Charta, containing most of the 
articles of it, either particularly expressed or in general, under 
the confirmation it gives to the laws of Edward the Confessor.'' 
The opinion of so great an authority in matters of antiquity is 
certaiidy deserving of all deference ; still it would seem that Spel- 
man has overrated its importance, considering that the two grand 
provisions of Magna Charta, security from personal arrest and 
inviolability of private rights, are not to be round in its clauses. 
Notwithstanding these defects, the charter of Henry was certainly 
an important advance, and secured the military tenants of the 
crown from some of the worst burdens of the feudal system ; but 
its greatest value as a remedial measure was the precedent it 
ied to the nobles in pressmg their claims on the crown^ and 
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m the reign of John we shall see it referred to as an evidence of 
the people's liberties. 

In the early part of his reign, Henry paid especial attention to 
the administration of justice ; and with the view of uniting more 
firmly the Saxon population to his cause, proposed a marriage with 
the Saxon princess Matilda : Matilda was the daughter of Mal- 
colm, king of Scotland, and Margaret, the sister of Edgar Athel- 
ing ; her early days had been spent in the abbey of Bumsey, 
where she had occasionally worn the veil, but, as was afterwards 
proved, had never taken the vows. This circumstance occasioned 
some rehgious scruples, and a council of prelates was summoned 
to consider the lawfulness of the marriage. On its being urged 
that many of the Saxon ladies had worn the veil merely as a pro- 
tection from the iDsults of the Norman soldiery, archbishop An- 
selm decided that Matilda was free to marry, — and having com- 
pleted the ceremony, crowned her queen, to the great joy of the 
people, who regarded this event as a return to their ancient line 
of princes. 

Thus were united the conflicting claims of the Saxon and Nor- 
man Imes, and in the person of Henry II. England received a king 
who traced his linei^e from the illustrious Alfred. As for Edgar 
Atheling, he relinquished all pretensions to the crown, and enjoyed 
a quiet and secluded life, sometimes at the court of the Scottish 
king, and at other times in Normandy with duke Robert, who 
entertained a sincere regard for his personal bravery and generous 
disposition. With affected liberahty, the Conqueror and his sons 
never attempted to restrain the freedom of their Saxon rival, and 
even granted him an honourable maintenance ; as the imbecihty 
of the Saxon prince excluded all fears of a successful rivalry, while 
his presence prevented other claimants from entering the field : it 
was therefore a matter of poHcy with William to permit his per- 
sonal freedom, as the readiest means of securing the obedience of 
the Saxon population. Whilst on his return to Normandy, duke 
Robert received intelligence of his brother's death and the usurpa- 
tion of Henry : hastening with all speed to Normandy, he prepared 
a powerful army and landed in England, where he was joined by 
many of the barons, but the EngUsh supported the cause of Henry ; 
and when the two armies met, they were so equally balanced, that 
neither party would risk an engagement : it was finally concluded 
that duke Robert should rehnquish his title to England for a pen- 
sion of 3000 marks, and that each prince should grant an uncon- 
ditional pardon to the adherents of the other. But nothing less 
than the possession of Normandy could satisfy the ambition of 
Henry, and after a few years, a pretext was found for renewing 
the war. Some of the barons of duke Robert complained of his 
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lax government, and solicited the interference of Henry, who 
gladly emhraced this opportunity of commencing hostilities : he 
demanded of his brother that he should deliver up Normandy to 
him, and should retain the title of duke without interfering in the 
actual government of the province. Robert naturally revised to 
listen to this demand, and Henry embarked an Enghsh army for 
the conquest of Normandy : the brothers met beneath the walls 
of the ancient fortress of Tenchebrai; the Normans made a furious 
onset, but were repulsed by the troops of Henry, who closed upon 
their retreat ; Robert was made prisoner with 400 knights and 
10,000 men at arms, amongst whom was Edgar Athehng, but 
Henry, with a degree of magnanimity uncommon in those times, 
restored him to his Hberty, while, if the popular story tell true, 
he confined his brother in Cardiff castle, and, in accordance with 
the barbarous practice of the age, deprived him of sight. The 
remainder of Henry's reign would apparently have passed in 
tranquillity, had not an untoward circumstance occurred which 
marred all his future happiness. Having no enemy to resist, he 
had carried over his only son, prince William, to receive the fealty 
of the Norman barons, and as they were returning from Nor- 
mandy. the ship in which the prince was conveyed struck upon a 
rock, and all were lost except Berold of Rouen, who escaped by 
chnging to the mast. The king is said to have taken this melan- 
choly disaster so much to heart that he was never afterwards seen 
to smile. The catastrophe did not only affect the royal family, — 
many of the youthful nobility had accompanied the prince, and 
there was scarcely a noble family in England which had not lost 
some friend or relative in the wreck of the ' Blanche Nef.' 

Henry now directed his attention to opposing the preten> 
sions of his nephew William, the youthful son of duke Robert. 
Having no legitimate heir, the king was fearful lest this enter- 
prising youth would supplant his daughter Matilda, who was 
excluded from inheriting the kingdom by the terms of the Salic 
law, then supposed to have force in England. Matilda had been 
first married to Henry Y. of Germany, and on his decease to 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, eldest son of the duke of Anjou ; by which 
latter marriage she had several children. Her father so far over- 
came the scruples of the barons in her favour, as to prevail on 
them to swear fealty to her and her infant children. This step 
was soon after followed by the premature death of prince William. 
However, the haughty bearing and reserved manners of the prin- 
cess Matilda gave general dissatisfaction to the people, and in ad- 
dition to the uncertainty of a female succession, Henry had taken 
^ imprudent step, which effectually excluded Matilda from the 
me. 
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On the death of his nephew he invited to his court the sons of 
the count of Blois, who were related to the royal family of Eng- 
land by their mother Adela, the fourth daughter of the Conqueror; 
Henry, the eldest, was invested with the bishopric of Winchester, 
and his brother Stephen married the heiress of the count of Bou- 
logne, with whom he acquired many large estates both in England 
and Normandy : his affability of 'manners made him a favourite 
with the king, while his generosity of character gained him the 
friendship of the nobility and the respect of the people. Such a 
favourable opportunity was not to be lost, and Stephen silently 
determined to lay claim to the throne. Things were in this state 
when Henry died suddenly in Normandy, leaving the whole of 
his dominions to Matilda ; but owing to the backwardness of the 
nobles to acknowledge her title, and the energetic measures of 
her rival Stephen, the throne was occupied almost before she was 
aware, and her husband the count of Anjou was glad to accept a 
truce for two years, with a pension of five thousand marks. 

Henry B^auclerc, as he is named by the monkish historians, 
on account of his learning, was a monarch of superior abilities, 
and throughout the whole of his reign manifested the advantages 
of the superior education he had received : being a younger son 
of the Conqueror, in his youth he had been intended for the 
church, and was, consequently, instructed both in philosophy syid 
the ancient languages, in those days rare accomplishments for a 
prince. His energetic resistance of the encroachments of Rome, 
and his zeal for the execution of justice, when it did not thwart 
his own ends, have rendered him a greater favourite with histori- 
ans than most of the sovereigns of his period. "A good man," 
says the Saxon Chronicle, *' was he, and mickle dread was there 
of him : peace made he for man and beast ; whoso bare his burden 
of gold and silver, no man durst say to him aught but good." 
But in the exercise of power Henry was arbitrary and tyrannical, 
and exacted unheard-of tallages from his people : so far from ob- 
serving the pledges he had given at the commencement of his 
reign, he arbitrarily augmented the severity of the forest laws, 
and appears to have entirely forgotten the provisions of the 
charter he had granted. Considerable progress, however, had 
been made in the material comforts of the people, and there is 
reason to believe, notwithstanding the various cruelties by which 
it was disgraced, that his reign was, on the whole, favourable to the 
growth of Uberty. 
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STEPHEN. A.D. 1135 — 1154. 

Henry I. had scarcely breathed his last, when Stephen, per- 
ceiying the opportune moment, hastened to the shore and em- 
barked for England. The little regard which had been paid to 
the right of succession during- the last hundred years rendered 
the people not very scrupulous in admitting his title, and as far 
as we can judge of the feeling of the national mind, it is probable 
they considered the departure from the elder branch as more than 
counterbalanced by its superiority to a female succession. In- 
deed, the whole course of history leads us to infer that the elec- 
tive character of the English monarchy was preserved under the 
Norman princes until the time of Edward I., and though most of 
the immediate successors of the Conqueror were usurpers accord- 
ing to our present notions, there is no reason to suppose that 
they were so considered in their own times. The right of the 
people to have a voice in the election of their princes appears to 
have been admitted even by the most powerful of the Norman 
princes, and it was this persuasion which made Henry I. so 
anxious that the barons should swear fealty to his daij^hter 
during his lifetime. It was only when the English law became 
fixed. under the three first Plantagenets, that the stricter rules of 
priyate inheritance were appUed to the crown, and lawyers hegan 
to consider the throne in the nature of a vested right; then 
indeed a new order of things commenced, and the whole subject 
of prerogative was brought under discussion. As far as we can 
trace back the records of antiquity, Edward I. was the first prince 
who succeeded immediately on his father's death, without wait- 
ing for the formal sanction of an election. 

This fact is worthy of observation, as it clears up many of the 
anomalies of our early history, and throws a new light on the 
transactions of Stephen's reign. Stephen was regarded by the 
Saxon population and the inhabitants of the towns as the lawful 
sovereign, while the barons and greater feudatories, who enter- 
tained stricter notions of primogeniture, preferred the title of 
Matilda ; and hence arose that desultory warfare which disturbed 
the whole of his reign. Some of the nobles even refused to take 
the oath of allegiance, except under such conditions as left them 
the opportunity of revolt whenever they might think fit ; while 
others extorted the concession of fortifying their castles, which 
they filled with mercenary troops ; but the partisans of Stephen, 
who may be styled the national party, were too numerous to 
<\dmit of an open demonstration, and fof some time Matilda was 

' liged to waive her claim. In the interval her friends exerted 
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themselves in secretly undermining the popularity of the new 
king, hy preventing the operation of the laws ; for although 
Inraye and generous, Stephen wanted the energy of character 
which alone could repress the turbulent spirit of the age, or cany 
hhn with success through the thorny paths which beset his road. 
The insecurity of his throne became every day more apparent^ 
and in order to concihate the barons, he granted a charter of 
privileges similar to that of Henry I. The evil, however, was 
not to be cured by the enactment of new laws ; it required the 
operation of those already in existence ; and by degrees the people 
became discontented and restless. In the midst of this disorgani- 
zation, David, king of Scotland, whose father Malcolm Caenmore 
had married the sister of Henry I., espoused the cause of his 
niece Matilda, and made a formidable incursion into the heart of 
England, while Robert, earl of Gloucester, the brother of the em- 
press, accompanied her from France with a numerous army. The 
Scots were defeated at the famous battle of the Standard, in which 
their king was slain ; but the troops of Matilda were more fortu- 
nate, and Stephen was surprised and taken prisoner at the battle 
of Lincoln. The war was now apparently at an end ; Matilda 
was proclaimed in London, and the uiiibrtunate Stephen committed 
to the dark recesses of a dungeon. But the haughty and capri- 
cious temper of the queen soon alienated the hearts even of those 
who had been foremost in her cause, and a wide- spread defection 
drove her from the throne. A series of romantic incidents followed, 
in which the valiant earl of Gloucester figures as the principal per- 
sonage : but in 1 147 his unexpected death put an end to Matilda's 
prospects of ambition, and she quittedfor ever the shores of England. 

Stephen was restored, but the horrors of anarchy continued ; 
the barons, exempt from the power of the law, carried on a series 
of private wars, and the miserable inhabitants were exposed to the 
most fearful ravages ; the fields were uncultivated, and the towns 
deserted ; the king of Scots seized on the north-western counties 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and the Welsh invaded the 
marshes of England with impunity. The royal revenues had 
dwindled down to £ 3000 a year, and the crown lands were occu- 
pied by the rebellious nobles : but without enlarging on the hor- 
rors of the civil war, we shall proceed at once to the conclusion 
of Stephen's reign, since these events produced no permanent 
alteration in the constitution. 

At this juncture appeared Henry, the son of Matilda, a youth 
of great promise, who at the age of sixteen displayed the powers 
and understanding of maturer years : impatient of signalizing 
himself in a field where he had so glorious an interest to contend 
for, he passed through England with a l^rge retinue, in order to 
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▼isit the court of his great nnde, the king of Soots, who had pro- 
mised to invest him with the order of knighthood, — a ceremony 
considered, in those days of chivalry, indispensable to the profes- 
sion of arms. The appearance of young Henry raised the hopes 
of his party in England, and on returning to Normandy his 
mother invested him with the government of that province. 
Anjou he had inherited in the right of his father, and his marriage 
with Eleanor the heiress of Gnienne and Poitou, the divorced wife 
of Louis the young, brought to him a considerable acquisition of 
territoTy. His dominions now extended from the shores of the 
British channel to the foot of the Pyrenees, including more than 
a third of France. Possessed of these extensive dominions, he 
determined to assert his right to the throne of his grandfather 
Henry I., and landing in England with a small but disciplined 
army, he was joined by many of the barons. The towns which 
refused to acknowledge his title were taken by assault, and 
he was preparing to terminate the struggle by a decisive engage- 
ment, when the death of Stephen's eldest son, Eustace, changed 
the aspect of affairs. The barons openly declared it unjust that 
the whole nation should suffer on account of the ambition of two 
princes, and proposed that Stephen and Henry should come to a 
conference. It was arranged that Stephen should continue to 
enjoy the throne, but that he should adopt Henry as his heir, 
and that his only surviving son prince William should inherit his 
patrimonial estates, and relinquish his claim to the crown. 

These conditions formed the basis of a definitive treaty, which 
soon after passed into effect by the death of the king, and the 
peaceabFe accession of Henry Plantagenet to the throne of his 
ancestors. Thus ends what may be emphatically termed the 
period of the Conquest : for Henry inherited the crown as the 
representative of the ancient family of Cerdic; and during his 
reign the distinction of English and Norman ceased to exist as a 
barrier to civil rights. 

As a prince, Stephen was brave, generous, and affable, but the 
chequered scenes of his reign afforded no opportunity for the dis- 
play of the milder virtues, which only added to the evils which a 
vigorous hand ought to have repressed. During the silence of 
the law, the worst of human passions prevailed, and the barbari- 
ties which the rival barons inflicted on the industrious inhabitants 
are beyond the powers of history to depict, and cannot better be 
described than in the simple but expressive language of the 
Chronicle. " In this king's time was all dissension and evil and 
rapine, for against him soon arose the rich men who were traitors. 
When they found that he was a mild man, and soft, and good, 
and did no justice (execution), then did they do all wonders. 
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They had done him homage, and sworn oaths, hut they held no 
truth ; they were all forsworn, and heeded not their troth ; for 
every rich man built his castles, and they held them against him; 
and they filled the land full of castles. They sorely oppressed 
the wretched men of the land with castle- works, and when the 
castles were made, they filled them with devils and evil men ; 
then took they the men that they weened had any goods, both by 
night and by day, peasant men and women, and put them in 
prison for their gold and silver, and tortured them with tortures 
not to be told, for never were any martyrs so tortured as they 
were : some they hung up by the feet and smoked them with foul 
smoke ; some they hung up by the thumbs or by the head, and 
hung coats of mail ftt their feet ; to some they put knotted strings 
round their head, and twisted them till it went to the brains ; 
they put them into dungeons where there were adders and snakes 
and toads, and killed them so; some they put in the crucet- 
house, that is, in a chest that was short and narrow, and not deep, 
and put sharp stones in it, and forced the man in and so broke 
all his limbs. In many of the castles were things loathly and 
grim, that were called sachenteges, of which two or three men 
had enough to do to carry one that was so made, that is, fastened 
to a beam, and they put a sharp iron about the man's throat and 
neck, that he might on no side sit or lie or sleep, but bear all 
that iron : many hundreds did they kill with hunger. I cannot, 
and may not, tell all the wounds and all the pains that they gave 
to the wretched men in this land ; and this lasted the nineteen 
winters that Stephen was king, and still grew worse and worse. 
They constantly laid guild on the towns, and called it * tensezie,' 
and when the wretched men had no more to give, then they plun- 
dered and burned all the towns, that well thou mightest go a 
whole day's journey and never shouldst thou find a man sitting in 
a town, nor the land tilled. Then was com dear, and flesh and 
cheese and butter, for none was there in the land ; wretched men 
starved of hunger. Some had recourse to alms who once were 
rich men, and some fled out of the land. Never yet was there 
more wretohedness in the land, nor ever did heathen men worse 
than they did ; for, after a time, they spared neither church nor 
churchyard, but took all the goods that were therein, and then 
burned the church and all together; neither did they spare 
a bishop's land, or an abbot's, or a priest's, but plundered both 
monks and clerks, and every man who was able another. If two 
or three men came riding to a town, all the township fled for 
them, concluding them to be robbers. The bishops and learned 
men cursed them continually, but the effect thereof was nothing 
to them, for they were all accursed, and forsworn, and abandoned. 

D 
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To till the ground was to plough the sea ; the earth hare no com 
— for the land was all laid waste bj such deeds; and they said 
openly that Christ slept, and his saints. Such things, and more 
than we can say, suffered we nineteen winters for our sins." 

This fearful picture of the horrors of Stephen's reign is no 
visionary dream of the imagination, hut the sober fact of history, 
written by a chronicler who actually witnessed the scenes which 
he describes. The contemplation of such barbarities may be pain- 
ful, but they enable us the more correctly to appreciate the abuses 
of the feudal system, and the vast advances which were made in 
the cause of humanity during the succeeding reigns of the Plan- 
tagenet kings. 

Before bringing this period of our history to a close, it will be 
requisite to make a few observations on the leading characteristics 
of the age. The Norman Conquest was an event of momentous 
importance in its bearings on the practical working of the Eng- 
lish constitution, and ought therefore to be regarded rather in its 
ulterior than its immediate consequences. 

An opinion has too often been entertained that the conquest 
of William swept away the Saxon institutions, and substituted in 
their stead a foreign discipline : nothing is more erroneous than 
this idea. The forms of the hundred and county courts, the 
national council, the system of local administration, and the laws of 
Edward the Confessor, all survived that event, and entered largely 
into the basis of the new administration. " These excellent tribu- 
nals of the Saxon age," observes Mr. Hallam, when speaking of 
the reign of William I., " kept within very narrow limits that 
great support of the feudal aristocracy, the right of territorial 
jurisdiction. Except in the counties palatine, the feudal courts 
possessed a very trifling degree of jurisdiction over civil, and not 
a very extensive one over criminal causes." * Nevertheless, the 
conquest of WilUam certainly produced many great and lasting 
changes : the conversion of allodial into feudal tenures, the sub- 
stitution of entail for the equal partition of lands, the almost total 
transfer of landed property, the change of the hierarchy, the de- 
velopment of the feudal system, the separation of the ecclesiastical 
from the civil jurisdiction, and finally the institution of the supreme 
court, called curia regis, all these may be referred to the immediate 
operation of the Conquest, and have left their permanent traces in 
the origin of our present aristocracy, — ^the system of lai^e holdings 
in contradistinction to the petite culture of Germany and France, 
and the spirit as well as the forms of our legal administration. 

To this event some would also refer the change in the English 
language ; but if we investigate more closely the process by which 

* Hallam's Middle Ages, ii. p. 100. 
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the Saxon was converted into the modem English, we shall find 
that the introduction of a Freilch element but little influenced the 
operation of a wider law. In Denmark and Holland, where no 
foreign conquest intervened to interrupt the natural development 
of the language, a similar modification was effected by the rejec- 
tion of grammatical inflexions, and the substitution of simpler 
forms : the same indeed is the case with every language in its 
transition from an ancient to a modem idiom, and consequently we 
can ascribe to the influence of the Conquest no more than a freer 
introduction of Latin words through the medium of the French. 

Were we to apply the same scrutinizing analysis to the princi- 
ples of government, we should find that many of the modifica- 
tions we are apt to refer to accidental circumstances may better 
be explained by a more general law. In England, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, and the United States, where the predisposing 
causes to liberty were very different, although local circumstances 
have doubtless operated widely, yet in all we recognize the same 
great principle — " impatience of restraint." In all these countries, 
peopled by the descendants of the Scandinavian and Teutonic 
races, a spirit of self-reliance and individual action has maintained 
a purity and independence of public administration incompatible 
with the exercise of arbitrary power ; we should therefore be cau- 
tious in attributing to local causes what may belong more properly 
to the innate genius of the race. When the prmce of Roman 
historians sixteen hundred years ago delivered lus criterion of the 
German nations, it was their moral command and innate love of 
liberty which drew forth the reluctant admission, that their bar- 
barian hordes would one day come to occupy the Roman lands : 
if his penetrating mind had not discerned in their infant institu- 
tions the vital sparks of liberty, what could have led Tacitus to 
have singled out the Germans from the many barbarous tribes 
who then harassed the frontiers of the Roman empire ? 

When the Conquest subjected England to a foreign yoke, a new 
spirit was infused into the national industry : previous to this 
event the Saxons had taken but little part in the affairs of the 
continent ; they were pre-eminently an agricultural people, and 
had either neglected or forgotten their ancient love of maritime 
enterprise ; but this event produced a great change in the line of 
national policy, — the country assumed a more military aspect, and 
the Norman possessions brought our kings into immediate con- 
nection with the continental states. This increased intercourse 
with foreign countries was certainly advantageous, although much 
of the English blood and treasure was expended in fraitless and 
unprofitable wars ; but the main advantage England derived from 
the Conquest was security from invasion on the side of Denmark 
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and Norway, and impTOTemoit in the arts and refinements of life ; 
learning reriTed, and a spirit of adventnre was beneficiaUv united 
with the sober and staid character of the native population. It 
is, however, exceedingly problematical whether the inhabitants of 
those days received any compensating advantages for the injuries 
they sustained : the Conquest was to them fraught with evil ; 
their fields were plundered, their homes desolated, and they cared 
but tittle for the superior learning of the deigy, or the skill of 
the Norman mechanics. 

It seems indeed strange to look for the rise of Uberal institu- 
tions at a time when the princes desolated whole provinces for 
the pastime of the chase, or swept entire districts of their inha- 
bitants with no other purpose than that of forming a barrier to 
their conquests, — ^when they put out the eyes of their nobles and 
ministers, tike Persian or Egyptian sultans, and openly sold jus- 
tice to the highest bidder : but even in the midst of this unmiti- 
gated tyranny there was a hope, — England had a parliament, and 
it was obstinately tenacious of its rights, although the power of 
the nobles was not at all times sufficient to make the laws 
respected. In France, the laws were promulgated by the king to 
the assembly of the states, but in England the national council 
always retained its power of detiberating on, and consenting to, 
the laws which were enacted for the general government. Had 
the powers which parliament undoubtedly possessed, even at that 
early time, been strictly and constantly exercised, there would 
have been at least the semblance of a free constitution; but 
the guarantees which render its authority effective, the indepen- 
dent right of the members to sit, security for meeting regularly, 
necessity of being consulted, and general representation, were 
only acquired by the exertions of our ancestors through that 
long series of ages during which the constitution became gradu- 
ally more and more perfect. Till the time of Henry III., the 
immediate tenants of the crown were the only parties admissible 
to the national councils, and the limits of parliamentary inter- 
ference were exceedingly vague and undefined. It would be an 
error to suppose that England always enjoyed a free because a 
partiamentary constitution : the Norman princes experienced but 
little resistance from these forms of tiberty, and the security 
of life and property was not guaranteed by the laws : the utmost 
we can say is, that the government of England was at no time 
theoretically absolute ; but so wide is the difference between the 
practical and the theoretical working of the constitution, that 
m the times of which we are speaking, the power of the Engtish 
kings was not surpassed by that of any of the absolute monarchies 
'^ ♦he continent. 
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Under the reign of William I. we have before alluded to the 
arbitrary power which the peculiar circumstances of the Conquest 
threw into the hands of the Norman princes. Too much stress 
cannot be laid on this peculiar feature in our history, since to it 
perhaps, more than to any other single circumstance, England is 
indebted for the free constitution she at present enjoys. On the 
continent, the paramount influence of the nobles formed the great 
counterpoise to the arbitrary exercise of regal authority, but in 
England, where the violence of conquest had overthrown the 
balance of existing institutions, the feudal aristocracy were unable 
to offer any adequate resistance to the king ; the consequence was, 
that when the nobles came to require the assistance of the people 
in their struggles with the crown, it was their policy, no less than 
their interest, to lay aside exclusive privileges and invidious dis- 
tinctions, and by identifying their interests with those of the mass 
of the people, to induce the commons to sympathize in the 
restrictions they wished to impose on the arbitrary exercise of the 
prerogative ; while in France, the people, goaded to exasperation 
by the oppression of their nobles, who were in a manner inde- 
pendent of the crown, only longed for the day when all should be 
equally subjected to one omnipotent will, and hailed with satis- 
faction the annexation of the crown lands under Louis XI., which 
virtually rendered France an absolute monarchy. This discrepancy 
in the original formation of two monarchies, in other circumstances 
so nearly allied, offers perhaps the readiest explanation of that 
difference of sentiment which is seen to characterize the national 
feeling of the two countries at the present day ; in the former, a 
jealousy of government interference, — in the latter, a desire of 
centralization. The only instances in which the royal prerogative 
appears to have suffered any abridgment at the Conquest, were in 
the conversion of the earldoms from temporary to hereditary pos- 
sessions, and the exemption of the clergy from the ordinary juris- 
dictions : this latter innovation was only conceded by William as 
a reward for the willing connivance of the pope and higher clergy 
in his conquest of England, and soon became the fertile source of 
contention between the clergy and the crown ; and thus originated 
the protracted struggle between the kings of England and the see 
of Rome respecting the right of investiture, first brought before 
our notice by the attempt of Henry II. to enforce the Constitutions 
of Clarendon. 

With the reign of Stephen closes the period which may be em- 
phatically styled the era of the Conquest, and under the milder 
dominion of the Plantagenet princes, public spirit, which had 
slept for near a century without evincing a single struggle to 
testify to the energies of national life, again revived. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY PLANTAGENET TO THE 
DEATH OF RICHARD I. A.D. 1154 — 1199. 

Beneficial change produced by the legal title of the Plantagenet princes — 
Henry II. — Reformation of feudal abuses — Circuits of the judges adverse to 
the territorial jurisdiction of the aristocracy — Their tendency to preserve 
the integrity of the common law — Superior code introduced by Henry — 
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HENRY II. A.D. 1154 1189. 

The line of princes who commenced with Henry II., though 
equal in physical energy and perhaps superior in mental endow- 
ments to the immediate successors of the Conqueror, succeeded 
to the throne under very different circumstances. They no 
longer looked upon England as a conquered country, hut as their 
patrimonial inheritance, and under the genial influence of this 
salutary change, the lawlessness of might and impetuosity of 
temper, fostered by a sense of military superiority, silently 
gave way under the Plautagenets to the acknowledgment of 
a legal title and a more regulated authority : the people, who had 
cowered before the power of the Norman princes, now began to 
look up to their kings as their natural guardians and defenders 
against the petty tyranny of their immediate lords ; while the 
nobles, on the other hand, no longer indebted for their estates to 
the immediate gift of the crown, began to assert a freedom and 
independence of action which could not but clash with the arbi- 
trary exercise of prerogative ; and thus commenced the struggle 
between the crown and the aristocracy, which ended in l3ie 
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enfranchisement of the people : each party in turn courted the 
popular favour^ and endeavoured to gain the support of the 
people hy liberal concessions ; but the more they conceded^ the 
greater was the necessity for progress, and during the reigns of 
John, Henry III.> and Edward I., those broad principles of popu- 
lar legislation were introduced which laid the foundation of the 
existing constitution. 

But to descend from general principles to the immediate course 
of history : when the death of Stephen left vacant the English 
throne, prince Henry, whose brilliant quaUties rendered him in 
every sense worthy of the high honours which awaited him, 
entered on his new dominions without the semblance of opposition ; 
even the barons, who had contested the title of Matilda, alleging 
the prohibitions of the Salic law, raised not a murmur to his acces- 
sion. Henry's valour had already been displayed by the manner 
in which he repelled every encroachment on his continental do- 
minions, and his descent (through his grandmother Margaret) 
from the ancient house of Cerdic gave him a power and authority 
which no former prince had possessed. As soon as he arrived in 
London, the people hailed him with shouts of joy, and exulted at 
his coronation as a return to their ancient line of princes. 

Conscious of his popularity, Henry proceeded at once to reform 
the abuses which had gradually crept into the administration 
during the long continuance of the civil troubles: the crown 
lands, which had been lavishly wasted by his predecessor, were 
reclaimed; the castles built by the partisans of Stephen and 
Matilda were everywhere levelled to the ground, and the host 
of foreign mercenaries, who had spread confusion and terror 
throughout the realm, were expelled. Henry's next care was to 
restore the ancient courts of justice and remodel the existing laws : 
finding that the barons exercised too exclusive a power over the 
ordinary courts, Henry appointed justiciaries who should go 
circuits throughout the country, and try all criminal causes in the 
king's name : this was another blow to the territorial jurisdiction 
of the aristocracy, and timely preserved the common law of 
England, which otherwise would have been split into a number of 
local customs, Uke that of France; for, bemg contained in no 
written code, but in the traditional practice of the courts, a few 
centuries would have sufficed to have obscured for ever the in- 
tegrity of this ancient institution . The importance attached by the 
people of those days to the county sessions is sufficiently evinced 
by the annual visitation of the judge being made one of the clauses 
of the great charter ; and we still owe to this invaluable institu- 
tion "the security which is felt even by the poorest and most 
remote inhabitant of England, — that his right is weighed by t^ 
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same incorrupt and acute understanding upon wliicli the decision 
of the highest questions is reposed." 

The alterations which were effected in the common law during 
this reign were also of the highest moment, and stamped a per- 
manent character on our entire system of legislation : when we 
compare, says Madox, in his history of the Exchequer, the codes 
of the Saxon kings with the laws collected by Glanville, they 
appear like " the laws of two different nations." The pecuniary 
compositions for robbery and murder were abolished, the bar- 
barous practice of ordeal was virtually abandoned,* and suits which 
had formerly been commenced, even before the king, by verbal or 
written complaint, were now inaugurated by the formal process of 
a writ, a practice which has since formed the foundation of our 
civil procedure. Numerous were the differences existing between 
the Saxon law as then understood, and the Norman code intro- 
duced by Henry II., but it will be sufficient to observe, in the 
language of Hallam, '^that while the former resembled the bar- 
baric codes of the continent and the capitularies of Charlemagne 
and his family, minute to an excess in apportioning punishments, 
but sparing and indefinite in treating of civil rights, the other, 
copious, discriminating, and technical, displays the characteristics 
as well as unfolds the principles of English law." f But, above 
all, the grand feature of Henry's reign was the disappearance of 
the generic distinction of English and Norman as separate races. 
From the time when Morcar perished by the hands of the execu- 
tioner to the exaltation of Thomas k Becket to the primacy, no 
person of English birth had been permitted to rise to any 
eminence in the state; even the door of the church was closed 
against the unfortunate Saxon. ' • 

The wars of Stephen, however, had contributed to throw the 
ancient customs into desuetude, and when Henry ascended the 
throne, the union of interests produced a corresponding modi- 
fication in the internal administration ; the presentment of 
Englishry, which had been instituted by the Conqueror for the 
exclusive protection of the Normans, became extended to all 
cases in which a murder was committed by an unknown hand, 
and the hundred was invariably subjected to a fine. This was the 
last remnant of that invidious distinction of civil rights which bad 
been introduced at the Conquest, and consequently from this 
period we may consider England as a united country. But 
these salutary changes did not extend to ecclesiastical abuses, for 
the clergy, sheltering themselves under the privileges extorted 

* Ordeals were not entirely disosed till the commencement of the reign of 
Henry III. 
t Halhim, Middle Ages, ii. 122. 
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from William I., defied the power of the ordinary tribmials^ and 
claimed to be tried by judges of their own order ; and as capital 
punishments were not included within the power of the canon 
law, the most heinous offences were committed with impunity. 
Determined to put a stop to this state of insubordination, the 
king sought to retrench the power of the clergy, and with this 
view, on the decease of the archbishop of Canterbury, he proflFered 
the vacant see to his favourite minister Thomas k Becket, who had 
always been an active supporter of the royal prerogative, and on 
more than one occasioa had forced the superior clergy to con- 
tribute to the king's exchequer: but Henry was miserably de- 
ceived in the character of the man he had chosen to effect these 
reforms '; Becket, whom he had exalted from a humble station to 
be archdeacon of Canterbury, then constable of the Tower, and 
lastly chancellor of England, was a man of firm and inflexible dis- 
position, bent solely on his own personal aggrandisement ; so long 
as he had been the minister of the crown, he sacrificed his notions 
of ecclesiastical supremacy to the favour of his royal master, but 
when his position was altered, he entirely changed his hne of con- 
duct with regard to the church, — he knew that Henry's aim was 
to humble the pride of the clergy, and consequently informed the 
king that this appointment would probably cause him to lose his 
favour ; but the king persisted in desiring Becket to accept the 
office which raised him to the second dignity in the realm. At 
first, the clergy showed much reluctance to receive as their head 
a man who had lived in the gaieties of the court, and had joined 
in the chase and the battle-field ; but their scruples were at length 
overcome, and ais soon as Becket was raised to the archiepiscopal 
chair, he relinquished his former mode of life, and subjected 
himself to the severest regimen, — his ordinary diet was bread, 
and water from the spring, — he dressed himself in coarse and un- 
pretending raiment, and was often seen washing the feet of poor 
monks ; his devout appearance and generous reception of the 
inferior clergy made him a favourite with the people, and he 
knew well how to turn this popularity to his own advantage : no 
sooner had he been installed in his new dignity than he demanded 
the immediate restoration of all the temporahties which had been 
taken from his see since the Conquest, and instituted proceedings 
against the king's officers for the recovery of church lands : in 
vain those who held by such tenure pleaded the inheritance of 
their fathers, — the archbishop replied, that the possessions of 
Christ could never be alienated ; and although highly detrimental 
to the administration of justice, the immunities claimed by the 
church were supported by the Saxon population, many of whom 
had found shelter from oppression beneath the monkish cowl. 

d5 
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Henry had been waiting anxiously for an opportunity to curtail 
these inordinate pretensions, when an event occurred which ap- 
peared most favourable to his views : a priest having violated the 
daughter of a gentleman, in order to escape detection had mur- 
dered her father ; — this was the time for Henry to act with deci- 
sion, when to maintain its immunities the church would be com- 
pelled to vindicate the foulest of crimes : the king ordered the 
offending clerk to be tried by the justices, and, if found guilty, to 
be executed without benefit of clergy : Becket, however, perceiv- 
ing the king's design, seized the delinqu^t, and having deprived 
him of his holy functions, ordered him to be publicly flogged: 
so far all had succeeded to the king's wishes; the church had 
acknowledged the perpetration of the crime, but Henry determined 
not to let the matter drop. Having convoked an assembly of the 
nobles and prelates at Clarendon, he laid before them a list of 
ecclesiastical abuses, and required their assent to certain regula- 
tions which placed the clergy under the temporal power. By 
these regulations, which were termed the * Constitutions of Claren- 
don,' it was enacted, that all churchmen accused of crime should 
be tried in the civil courts ; that ecclesiastical and spiritual ap- 
peals should ultimately be referred to the king ; that the prelates 
should contribute to the public expenditure as barons ; and that 
forfeited godds should not be protected in churches. These, with 
other minor clauses, were agreed to by the clergy, and Becket 
with reluctance gave his assent ; but when they came to be referred 
to the pope for his confirmation, Alexander III. refused to listen 
to any such concessions, and threatened to excommunicate all who 
were concerned either in getting them up or consenting to them. 
Becket feigned repentance, and humbly begged of the pope to 
absolve him from his offence ; but Henry was not so to be driven 
from his purpose : finding that moderate measures would not avail, 
he summoned a parliament to meet at Northampton, in which he 
caused an impeachment to be preferred against the archbishop of 
Canterbury for contempt of the royal authority and misappropri- 
ation of the funds committed to his charge whilst he held the 
ofiice of chancellor : Becket pleaded eloquently in his own de- 
fence, but the parliament passed upon him a vote of censure as 
being wanting in the allegiance due to his sovereign, and all his 
property was confiscated to the crown : this would have been suffi- 
cient to have crushed any ordinary mind, but the prelate's courage 
seemed to grow with his misfortunes, and habiting himself in his 
pontifical robes, he appeared before the king and placed himself 
under the protection of the holy see. As he passed through 
France, Louis, Henry's mortal enemy, received him with every 
mark of distinction, and on arriving at Rome the pope embraced 
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Iiim as a brother : with this cordial reception of an outlaw and a 
fugitive, the king was highly incensed, and prohibited, under the 
severest penalties, all appeals to the pope or the archbishop of 
Canterbury ; indeed, it is possible that Henry would at this time 
have cut off all communication with the see of Rome, had not the 
fearful consequences of an interdict, and the evident disapproba- 
tion of his subjects at these violent proceedings, induced him to 
come to a reconciliation. 

Becket was permitted to return, and ecclesiastical matters were 
left as before the controversy commenced ; but a new subject of 
dispute arose : the temporalities of his see had been sequestered 
during his absence, and although the king promised that they 
should be restored, the primate resorted to the most violent means ; 
he excommunicated the archbishop of York and the bishops of 
London and Salisbury, who had assisted at the coronation of 
prince Henry, and made tumultuous progresses through the coun- 
try. When news of these disturbances reached the king, he fell 
into a paroxysm of rage, and some hasty words which escaped his 
lips were construed by the courtiers into a mandate of destruction : 
four knights suddenly left the court, and crossing the Channel 
repaired to Canterbury, where they found the prelate celebrating 
vespers before the high altar of the cathedral, and without a 
moment's hesitation they struck him to the ground. This unfor- 
tunate catastrophe produced those very effects with regard to the 
church which the king most wished to avoid ; the Saxons flocked 
to the tomb of Becket as a martyr, and all men considered the 
king as his murderer ; it was with difficulty that Henry could avert 
the threatened sentence of excommunication, or appease the resent- 
ment of the pope. He however contrived to purchase his peace 
at Rome, and relinquished for the present all further hopes of 
reforming the abuses of the church. 

A new circumstance at this time occurred to draw off the 
attention of the people from these irritable topics. The Irish, 
who are said in early times to have preserved a considerable de- 
gree of civilization after the rest of Europe had been involved in 
darkness by the invasion of the northern hordes, had for a long 
series of years relapsed into entire barbarism, with the exception 
of the Scandinavian settlements on the coast, which retained their 
ancient freedom, and acted as merchants for the rest of the 
island : these men are known in later history as the Oest or East- 
men of the north, and are frequently referred to in ancient story. 
The Celtic inhabitants of Ireland, who constituted the majority 
of the population, were divided into a number of petty clans, eaph 
under the government of its own chieftain called cean-finnay, who 
possessed a patriarchal authority. These subdivisions were •■ ' 
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united into six proyinces called kingdoms ; Leinster, Desmond or 
South Munster, Thomond or North Munster, Connaught, Ulster, 
and Meath: this latter province was specially attached to the 
royal dignity of Ard-riaghy which, like that of the Bretwaldat 
amongst the Saxons, implied but a titular sovereignty over the 
other princes, and was generally elective, although restricted to the 
same family ; — for many ages the family of O'Neal had held this 
dignity, but at the time of the English conquests under Strong- 
bow it was claimed by the O* Connors as kings of Connaught. 
In 11 67> a prince named Dermot M'Morrogh, king of Leinster, 
having been expelled by the neighbouring princes for carrying 
off the wife of O'Ruanc, prince of Leitrim, sought shelter at 
Henry's court, and hoped by offering to hold hi^ kingdom as a fief 
of the English crown, to secure the asjsistanee of that powerful 
prince: his views were favourably entertained by the English 
monarch, who, although too much engaged in his domestic affairs 
to undertake so distant an enterprise in person, gave permission 
to the king of Leinster to engage any of his subjects who might 
be wilUng to join in the expedition. As soon as the king's autho- 
rity was given, Richard de Clare, better known by the name of 
Strongbow, Robert Fitzstephen, and Maurice Fitzgerald, under- 
took the hazardous enterprise : their united forces scarcely 
amounted to 2000 men, but they were brave and devoted, and 
when Fitzstephen landed at Bannowbay with a small band of 500 
men, the city of Wexford capitulated ; Waterford and Dublin sur- 
rendered after a feeble resistance, and a great part of the country 
was overrun. The undisciplined Irish nowhere ventured to make 
a stand, and M'Morrogh openly claimed the sovereignly of the 
whole island, having secured the co-operation of his EngHsh 
allies by bestowing his only daughter on their valiant commander. 
Henry, jealous of these successes, which had been won without 
his personal aid, immediately required all his subjects to return 
to England by the festival of Easter, under penalty of forfeiture 
of their estates and goods. The English saw that if they obeyed 
this injunction, their conquests would be lost ; and in this state of 
uncertainty Strongbow hesitated to obey : the king now put his 
threat into execution, and the earl hastened with all speed to 
England, where he prostrated himself at his sovereign's feet, and 
surrendered the whole of his conquests ; the king in return con- 
firmed him in his estates both in England and Ireland, and 
bestowed on him the title of seneschal, at the same time signify, 
ing his intention of visiting in person his Irish possessions. On 
Henry's arrival he was received with all the pomp a rude country 
could afford, and the native princes repaired to his court to 
tender their submission. The English now commenced the ereo- 
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tion of fortresses and baronial castles, as they had formerly done 
in England, and prepared to remove thither their families ; but 
Roderic O'Connor, prince of Connaught, and nominal king of 
Ireland, still declined to acknowledge the sovereignty of the king 
of England, and it was not till three years later that he submitted 
to this formality, when, being hard pressed by the barons, he sent 
a deputation of his nobles into England, who proffered in his name 
the homage and submission of Ireland. This flattering embassy 
was highly gratifying to the king, who received the delegates with 
every mark of distinction in the old palace of Windsor, the favourite 
residence of the Conqueror. When the ceremony was completed, 
the king demanded for tribute one-tenth of all the lands of Ireland 
for the pubUc service, with a due proportion of hawks and hounds 
for the king's entertainment when he should happen to be in 
that part of his dominions. The Welsh and English barons who 
had already located themselves in the territories of Meath, Wex- 
ford, Dublin, and Waterford, were confirmed in the possession of 
their estates, and continued to invite settlers from England to 
assist in the cultivation and defence of their newly acquired pos- 
sessions; for, although sanctioned by the crown, the native 
princes soon threw off their allegiance and devastated the culti- 
vated lands, which at a later period were known as the English 
pale. As the price of the confirmation of Henry's title, the pope 
demanded the subjection of the Irish church to the see of Rome, 
which, in former times, although not free from the superstitions 
of the age, had enjoyed a nominal independence, like that of 
Britain before the mission of Augustine. 

Henry was now the most powerful monarch in Europe. Ih 
England his wise administration secured him the affections of his 
subjects, and on the continent he possessed more ample do- 
minions than any of his predecessors. In right of his father he 
had inherited the rich provinces of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine ; 
in that of his mother, he held Normandy : by his marriage with 
Eleanor, the divorced queen of Louis YII. of France, he acquired 
the extensive tracts distinguished by the names of Guienne, Poitou, 
Saintogne, Auvergne, Perigord, Anjoumois, and the Limosin, to 
which he soon after added the valuable territory of Brittany, by 
marrying his son Geoffrey to the infant heiress of that duchy. 
This last acquisition united the English possessions in the north 
and south, so that the whole coast of France, from the mouth of 
the Seine to the foot of the Pyrenees, was under Henry's imme- 
diate control, — ^a larger extent of territory than was possessed by 
the king of France himself. This period of unexampled pros- 
perity was of short duration, for Henry, conscious of the un- 
certainty of human affairs, was desirous that his domini^ 
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should be quietly partitioned amongst his children whilst he 
possessed health and vigour to see his wishes enforced. To his 
eldest son^ prince Henry^ as his immediate successor, he be- 
queathed his hereditary dominions of England and Normandy ; 
to Richard he gave the possessions of his mother Eleanor, while 
Geoffrey was invested with the duchy of Brittany in right of 
his wife, and the new kingdom of Ireland was intended for his 
favourite son John. But this exaltation of his children embittered 
the remainder of his life : their mother Eleanor, a haughty and 
vindictive woman, being offended at the king's attachment for Fair 
Rosamond, encouraged the young princes to demand of their 
father the immediate surrender of their respective provinces, and 
when the king refused to comply with these unreasonable de- 
mands, they endeavoured to wrest them from him by force : the 
sovereigns of France and Scotland, who had long been jealous of 
Henry's vast acquisitions, zealously supported the young princes 
in their rebellion, and so far prevailed as to cause many of the 
nobles to rise in their favour. The king flew to Normandy and 
everywhere opposed his enemies on the continent with such vigour, 
that they were glad to sue for a truce at the opportune moment 
when the king of Scotland had invaded the borders and was de- 
vastating the northern counties of England : the storm, which 
had long been raging in Normandy, extended its baneful in- 
fluence over England, and the regent De Lacy with difficulty 
kept the Scots in check, while he defeated the earl of Leicester at 
the battle of Famham, in Suffolk, where 10,000 of the Flemings, 
who had come over to the aid of the rebels, were left dead on the 
field. The king now saw that his presence was required in 
England, and leaving his continental dominions to the care of 
a deputy, he landed at Southampton just as the king of Scots 
had again crossed the borders at the head of 80,000 of his 
ferocious subjects : finding the minds of the people still agitated 
by the remembrance of Becket's murder, to which they attributed 
their present misfortunes, Henry determined to allay their fears ; 
and proceeding in solemn procession to the city of Canterbury, he 
there ahghted from his horse, and walked bare-foot through the 
streets till he came to the tomb of the martyr, where, prostrating 
himself before the altar, he submitted his bare shoulders to be 
scourged by the monks of the chapter. This act of humiliation 
restored confidence to the people, and the king was preparing to 
lead his army in person against the northern invaders, when the 
news suddenly arrived, that, on the very day on which he had 
received absolution at the tomb of Becket, the famous justiciary, 
Ralph de Glanville, had defeated and captured the king of Scots 
at Alnwick : this event caused universal rejoicing, and entirely 
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subdued the rebellion in England. Scotland was now reduced to 
an English fief^ and William the Lion was content to surrender 
the independence of his crown to regain his personal liberty; the 
fortresses of Berwick and Eoxburgh were surrendered as pledges 
of fidelity ; and Henry was again at leisure to return to Normandy, 
where Louis had laid siege to Eouen. In the short interral of 
peace which followed the termination of this dispute, Henry 
turned his attention to the improvement of the laws and pohce of 
his kingdom ; but the turbulent disposition of his children kept 
the country in a continued state of anxiety, and he was again 
involved in a war with France. Henry, his eldest son, had some 
time previous died of a fever, and Geoffrey, known in England as 
the child of 'perdition^ was killed at a tournament in Paris, leaving 
his infant son heir to the duchy of Brittany : Henry seized on the 
province as the grandfather of its future duke, but Louis demanded 
its surrender as being superior lord of the fief: this dispute 
occasioned a fierce and protracted war, in which prince Richard, 
the heir-apparent to the EngUsh throne, took part against his 
father : Henry, now wearied with age and fatigue, saw his do- 
minions invaded and his dearest hopes blighted ; his spirit, which 
could have surmounted any degree of bodily fatigue, silently gave 
way beneath the accumulated pressure of his domestic afflictions, 
and he died of a lingering fever in the 58th year of his age, and 
the 35th of his reign. 

Henry Plantagenet was a monarch who did honour to the 
English throne, and surpassed all his contemporaries in the 
valuable qualities of a sovereign : the vastness of his dominions 
and the varied endowments of his mind would alone have entitled him 
to a conspicuous place in the annals of history, but his reign is more 
especially remarkable as a period of great social change : many im- 
provements in literature and the arts were introduced, manufac- 
tures and commerce received a powerful stimulus, charters of 
incorporation were granted to the citizens of London and other 
large towns, by which they challenged exemption from every 
inferior jurisdiction, and were only amenable to the general laws 
of the realm ; arbitrary tallages were exchanged for a fixed rental, 
and the citizens were secured in the invaluable blessings of self- 
government. In former times, the towns had been governed by 
the nobles on whose estates they were situated, and their civil 
officers were frequently the menial servants of a superior lord : 
even in the Saxon times the guilds or friburghs had extended 
only to local combinations for the security of trade or mutual 
support, and were entirely wanting in the essential element of 
corporate government, the choice of their ovm magistrates. We 
have already alluded to the improvement in the common lawj 
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the appointment of justices in eyre, which took place in this reign; 
hut Henrj carried these innovations further, — he commuted the 
mihtary service which was due from the harons for a pecuniary 
fine, which was employed hy the sovereign in paying troops from 
abroad : both the king and the nobles were equally satisfied with 
this plan, the king's resources were rendered more effective, and 
the barons were excused from the necessary hardships of personal 
service. Whether this policy of employing mercenary troops was 
beneficial or otherwise may be a matter of speculation, but its 
immediate consequence was a great relaxation of the feudal system : 
those who had to collect the tax were not over-scrupulous as to 
the nature of the tenures, and in process of time, scutage became 
a general tax on all land for the military service of the crown : 
companionship in arms, which had formed the cement of the feudal 
system, was thus silently dissolved, and the territorial army of the 
Conqueror converted into a general militia for the defence of the 
realm. With the relaxation of the feudal system, a corresponding 
change took place in the principles of government ; the English, 
who had been strictly excluded from all offices in the state since 
the days of Harold, were admitted into the full enjoyment of their 
civil rights, and any one who was gifted with learning or wealth 
found an easy access to power ; even the Normans affected an 
English air, and joined in the popular clamour for the restoration 
of the laws of Edward the Confessor, which were supposed to 
imply an exemption from the abuses of the feudal system. 

So far from opposing the growth of these English sentiments, 
the Plantagenet princes favoured the interference of the people, 
as the easiest barrier against the encroachments of the nobles, from 
whom alone, in these early times, they met with any serious 
resistance. The people were too divided to take an active part in 
the management of affairs, and the king, by increasing their 
means of resistance to the power of the nobles, increased his own 
authority. It was with this view of bringing the administration 
of justice more immediately in connexion with the crown, that 
Henry instituted the circuit of the judges ; and hence, during the 
baronial wars of ^enry III., the landed aristocracy made such 
strenuous efforts to prohibit the king's officers from performing 
their circuits. It must be evident that the change of proceeding 
in the trial of criminal causes, incident to the appointment of 
justices in eyre, would produce a corresponding change in the 
practice of the courts ; the jurymen who had previously admi- 
nistered the law in the county court, now became judges of the 
facts, sentence beine reserved for the king's iusticiary. 

The high antiquity of juries was formerly maintained by all 
our constitutional writers: Blackstone styles trial by jury "a 
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mode of trial that hath heen used time out of mind in this nation, 
and seems to have heen coeval with the first civil government 
thereof;" hut later research has shown that while the principles 
on which it is based extended throughout the whole of the Scandi- 
navian polity, the system itself is of comparatively modern origin. 
In the ancient tribunals of Scandinavia some striking points of 
resemblance maybe traced between the functions of our juries and 
those of the old German witnesses ; "indeed," says Mr. Forsyth, 
** they so far coincided, that it is remarkable that in this country 
alone that institution was developed from a state of things so 
nearly similar, while on th'e continent all traces of the system 
entirely disappeared : " these resemblances were further strength- 
ened by the fortuitous coincidence of the number of compur- 
gators being generally twelve, and their oaths being decisive of 
the matter in dispute ; and hence many historians have inferred 
that juries were of Saxon origin ; but partial coincidences must 
not be mistaken for complete identity; the Anglo-Saxon com- 
purgators were never called upon to decide on the validity of 
evidence, but merely to attest the trustworthiness of the party on 
behalf of whom they appeared, and consequently were analogous 
to the witnesses of character or laudatores of the Roman law, and 
not to the jurors of modem time's. In hke manner the " con- 
stituted witnesses " only came forward in their capacity of public 
notaries to testify their knowledge and acquaintance with the facts 
they related, and not in any manner to judge of the merits of the 
case ; but the freeholders who assembled in the county court to 
assist the sheriff, not only determined the suit, but adjudged 
the penalty of the law ; and hence, when the latter function was 
invested in the presiding judge, the discretionary power alone 
remained to the freeholders, who still continued to assemble as in 
former times, and by this simple transition originated our present 
system of juries. 

RICHARD I. C(EUR DE. LION. A. D. 1189-1199. 

* 

If we compare the reign of Richard I. with that of his father 
Henry II., we shall be struck with the influence of the personal 
character of the prince on the general prosperity of the country. 
Richard was brave, generoiis, and enterprising, a knight whose 
brilliant valour and chivalrous ^sposition gained the admiration 
of a romantic age, but whose mental endowments were not of a 
character either to merit the approbation of the historian or to 
sustain the position he has generally held in history. Out of the 
ten years during which he was. king, he spent but a few months 
in his English dominions. 
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As soon as he ascended the throne he summoned round him 
his knights and esquires, and invited them to join him in bis 
expedition to the Holy Land. Roused by the preaching of Peter 
the Hermit, the nations of Europe had risen as one man, and all, 
both old and young, rich and poor, voluntarily offered their lives 
for the recovery of the holy sepulchre ; nobles sold their lands, 
and princes mortgaged their kingdoms; but Richard, who had 
found in the coffers of the late king the exorbitant sum of 600,000 
pounds, equal to a third of the whole money in circulation, not 
content with this treasure, levied unheard-of tallages on the towns 
and boroughs, and fined the nobles 'towards the expense of the 
expedition : the vacant baronies and abbeys he openly sold to the 
highest bidder, and even absolved the king of Scots from his alle- 
giance to the English crown on condition of his contributing towards 
his favourite object ; and the fortresses of Roxburgh and Stirling, 
which had been surrendered to Henry II. as pledges of the fidelity 
of that kingdom, were given back with a degree of profligacy 
scarcely credible. The great aim of Richard's ambition was the 
equipment of a magnificent retinue, that he might appear with the 
pride and glory becoming his rank in the grand contest which was 
going on between "Western Europe and the regions of the East. 

As soon as the preparations were completed, Richard entered 
into a treaty with Philip Augustus, king of France, who was 
likewise preparing to start on an expedition to the Holy Land. 
The two princes joined their forces, and for some time acted in 
concert : Acre was taken, and several other successful enterprises 
jointly performed, but mutual jealousies and discontents divided 
their counsels, and Philip thought proper to return to France, 
leaving Richard the whole glory of the campaign. Frederic 
Barbarossa, emperor of Germany, who had preceded the two 
kings to the Holy Land, lost his life whilst crossing the river 
Salif, and the small remains of his army, which had originally 
numbered 150,000 men, joined the standard of Richard. The 
English monarch, now the sole champion in the field, was every- 
where victorious, and Saladin, the most renowned of the Saracen 
caliphs, with far superior forces, was defeated at the battle of 
Ascalon. After this victory the city of Ascalon and many other 
towns surrendered, but these successes were barren of any per- 
manent results ; and when advancing to the siege of Jerusalem, 
Richard had the mortification to find that his little band had 
been so reduced by sickness, famine, and fatigue, that it was mad- 
ness to atten:pt the hazardous enterprise. With heartfelt grief 
he relinquishc d the object of his wishes, and having concluded a 
treaty with Stladin, by which the Christian pilgrims were per- 
mitted to visit the holy sepulchre, he embarked in a single ship 
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for Italy. By some untoward accident the vessel which carried 
the English king was wrecked near Aquileja at the head of the 
Adriatic^ and after many romantic incidents Richard arrived at 
Vienna, where the archduke Leopold made him prisoner, and suh- 
sequently delivered him to the emperor of Germany. Henry VI., 
in the true spirit of barharism, refused to release the king without 
the exorbitant ransom of 150,000 marks, equal to about ^300,000 
of our money, although he had been taken when passing through 
a friendly country. This enormous sum was raised by contri- 
butions from all ranks of the state ; and when the king landed in 
England, his return was htriled with universal joy, although he 
had given his subjects little cause either to love or admire his 
administration. John, who had plotted with the king of France 
for the detention of his brother, was pardoned, and Richard spent 
the remainder of his reign in a vigorous invasion of Philip's 
dominions as a punishment for his perfidious designs: whilst 
besieging the castle of one of his rebellious vassals in the Limosin, 
he was struck by an arrow from the walls, and died in the tenth 
year of his reign, and the forty-second of his age. 

This reign was remarkable for the constitutional opposition 
which was offered by the barons to the usurpations of the chan- 
cellor Longchamp, who had been left by the king joint regent 
and justiciary with the bishop of Durham. Relying on his 
power, Longchamp refused to admit his coadjutor to a share in 
the administration, and the latter appealed to the convention of 
nobles who had been called together at the instigation of John. 
Finding that Longchamp persisted in his usurpations, the assembly 
of nobles passed a sentence of deposition and banishment, and pro- 
ceeded to remodel the regency. This interference on the part of 
parliament, although it might be presumed to be in accordance with 
the wishes of the king, who had already been apprised of the mal- 
administration of Longchamp, was certainly a remarkable assump- 
tion of power, and introduced a leading principle of our constitution 
— the responsibility of ministers to parliament. In speaking of 
the crusades, we omitted to mention the important consequences 
which followed the unsuccessful termination of these enterprises. 

The wasted regions of Asia Minor could ill sustain the vast 
multitudes who poured upon its coasts ; hundreds of thousands 
perished by famine and the sword, and the few who survived pur- 
chased the necessaries of life at exorbitant rates from the Italiaa 
merchants, who sent their ships laden with provisions to these 
inhospitable shores, and thus laid the foundation of the wealth 
and splendour of the Italian republics. The popes, on the other 
hand, taking advantage of the rehgious feeling of the age, usu 
the power of disposing of earthly crowns, while the noble* 
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engaged in these hazardous enterprises were competed either to 
sell or mortgage their estates, to defray the expenses of so distant a 
voyage: as there were many sellers, so there were fewer pur- 
chasers, and the lands realized hut a nominal value ; the haronial 
estates were often divided into several lots or parcels, as the mer- 
chants and traders of those times, who possessed most of the avail- 
able capital, were in but few instances sufficiently wealthy to pur- 
chase entire manors : this general transfer of landed property, and 
the subdivision of the greater feudatories, exercised an important 
influence by rendering the tenure of land less military and breaking 
down the ancient barrier of race ; even the monks and religious 
houses felt the advantages of the change, — ^they purchased large 
estates at comparatively little sacrifice, and the number of petty 
freeholders became a more numerous and powerful class. 

It has generally been maintained that the crusades introduced 
into Europe a taste for science and a greater proficiency in the arts, 
nor is there sufficient reason for combating this opinion, although 
some historians have maintained with great show of plausibility, 
that the beneficial influences attributed to the crusades are better 
explained by the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, when the 
skilled artisans and philosophers of the Eastern empire, who had 
formerly resided in that school of learning, where the arts and 
elegances of life had been handed down from the days of Rome's 
greatness, were scattered over Europe, especially through the 
towns of Italy and France. No doubt this latter circumstance had 
its influence On the progress of European society, but it should be 
recollected that the eighth and ninth centuries, which immediately 
preceded the crusades, were the darkest period of the Middle Ages, 
and the improvement perceptible in the eleventh and twelfth can 
by no possibility be referred to this event, as the final capture of 
Constantinople did not take place till the middle of the fifteenth. 

The effect of the crusades in extending the power of the church 
was still more remarkable ; the conspicuous part taken by the clergy 
in these religious wars gave a weight and influence to the church 
which it had never before possessed. During the absence of the 
Christian princes on these holy missions their countries were left 
under the immediate protection of the head of the Christian 
church, arid both princes and people became accustomed to look 
to Rome for direction and support. These extraordinary powers 
were remembered in after-times under very different circum- 
stances, and the popes claimed not only the right of interfering 
in the internal concerns of nations, but even of disposing of king- 
doms at their pleasure. 

The perfection of chivalry and romance in the eleventh and 
early part of the twelfth centuries, which has generally been 
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attributed to the crusades, was the natural deyelopment of the 
primitiTe peculiarities of the Teutonic nations ; both Caesar and 
Tacitus bear testimony to the exclusive attention paid by the 
Germans to the profession of arms, and the high esteem in 
which they held the female sex : as these hardy virtues of the 
north came in contact with the refinements of the south, they 
acquired a peculiar character. The simple ceremony of investing 
the young warrior with his arms was gradually complicated by 
the addition of new solemnities from time to time, till the con- 
ferring of knighthood assumed the mysterious pomp with which 
we find it invested in the middle of the eleventh century. After 
watching his arms for a night in the church with fasting and 
prayer, the novice delivered the sword and shield to the priest, 
who returned them with his benediction, and then falling upon 
his knees, folded his hands between those of the senior knight, 
who delivered to him his spurs, halberd, and coat of mail, in- 
vesting him at the same time with the honour of knighthood, in 
these words, — " In the name of God, St. Michael, and St. George, 
I make thee a knight; be valiant, hardy, and loyal." As soon 
as the ceremony was completed, it was incumbent on the young 
aspirant to fame to seek for some enterprise in which he might 
show himself worthy of the honour which had been conferred 
upon him, and, according to the tradition of the age, this could 
have been no difficult matter: all that he had to do was to 
challenge some knight of known valour and gallantry, with the 
taunt, that the lady it was his honour to serve and obey excelled 
all other women in beauty and virtue, as the moon excels the lesser 
stars in brightness ; and this, according to the notions of the time, 
was an insult for which nothing but the sword or the lance could 
atone. These sentiments of romantic gallantry and chivalrous 
daring harmonized well with the elegance and refinement of the 
baronial halls, and during the period of the crusades attained an 
eminence which stamped a lasting character on European society. 
"The crusades," observes Mr. Hallam, in his 'Literature of 
Europe,' " were probably the great means of inspiring an uni- 
formity of conventional courtesy into the European aristocracy, 
which still constitutes the common character of gentlemen." 

Whether we refer the origin of the peculiar institutions of 
chivalry to the Normans or the Moors, certain it is that they 
continued to exercise an important influence on the progress of 
events throughout the whole period of the Middle Ages, and on 
nothing more than on the hterature of Europe. Few of the count- 
less thousands who poured down upon the desolated countries of 
the East ever returned to their native lands ; but those who were 
so fortunate as to escape the perils of the journey and the »' '* 
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of the Saracens found an ample consolation for the dangers they 
had encountered, in the applause and admiration of their country- 
men. Their valour and constancy were sung by the troubadours, 
and their marreliouB achierements descrihed in the glowing lan- 
guage of romance by the bards and minstrels. This singular spe- 
cies of composition, which had previously been unknown in Europe, 
took its origin in the south of France about the early part of the 
twelfth century, where the troubadours so cKquisitely blended the 
narration of truth and fiction, that while the raarvelloua appealed 
to the imagination, the antecedent probability of the story was not 
completely destroyed ; the novelty of the scenes described, and 
the hrilliant colouring of fiction, added such a charm to romance, 
that the appetite for the marvellous became insatiable. The poet, 
finding himself fettered by the known truths of his own time, 
transported his imagination to distant lands and remote antiquity, 
where he could introduce the unseen agencies of enchantment, or 
the still more heart-stirring combats of the ancient heroes with 
spirits, giants, and fiery dragons, without even the possibility of 
conviction. Such, at least, appears to have been the origin of 
romance in the twelfth century, which has added a brilliant and 
not insignificant field to the province of literature. The earhest 
of these works of fiction which have come down to us are, the 
tales of Eenard the Fos, Prince Arthur and the Knights of the 
Bound Table, the Song of King Richard, and the fabulous ex- 
ploits of Charlemagne and his twelve peers written under the 
assumed name of archbishop Turpin, all ofwhich possess in them- 
selves a considerable degree of intrinsic merit and artistic skill, 
but are more deserving of study as the origin from which all sub- 
sequent romances have sprung. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RISE OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
JOHN (SURNAMED LACKLAND). 1199 — 1216. 

State of the constitution on the accession of John — Murder of prince Arthur 
— Loss of Normandy — ^Dispute with the church — England held as a fief of 
the Holy See — Magna Charta — Charter of the forests — Rise of municipal 
government — Treacherous conduct of John — The barons solicit aid from 
the king of France — London surrenders to prince Louis. 

On the accession of John, one essential article of our consti- 
tution appears to have heen firmly established, — the independent 
existence of a legislative body. But this, although an important 
advance, was not of itself sufficient to secure the freedom of the 
country, or fix the limits of arbitrary power. The energetic ad- 
ministration of Henry II. had much weakened the power of the 
nobles, and the people had not yet acquired a compensating influ- 
ence. Under such circumstances, John might have reigned per- 
fectly regardless both of the threats and remonstrances of the 
barons, but his pusillanimity rendered him at once hated and 
despised. No sooner had he seized the crown, than the legitimate 
claimant, prince Arthur, the son of his elder brother Geofirey, pre- 
pared to assert his title. With the aid of the French king he 
secured the co-operation of the continental provinces, and for 
some time the war was carried on with vigour, when certain cir- 
cumstances caused young Arthur to throw himself into the hands 
of his uncle : on better consideration, he however returned to 
France, and with the aid of Philip raised a small army, at the head 
of which he entered Normandy, and endeavoured to recover his 
patrimonial estates. Arthur's forces were routed, and he himself 
fell into the hands of John. This time the inexorable tyrant de- 
termined to rid himself of all opposition, and threw his nephew 
into a dungeon, where, not relying on the fidelity of his emissaries, 
he is supposed to have poniarded the young prince with his own 
hand. 

From this time affairs began to assume a darker turn : Philip took 
possession of the province of Normandy, and the English barons, 
disgusted at the cruelty and cowardice of their king, refused to 
help him in their recovery. To chastise them for their dis^' 
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ence^ John imposed exorbitant fines, and levied large sums of 
money, which he squandered in waste and debauchery. These 
violent proceedings, heightened by the loss of Normandy, created 
general disaffection. The remembrance of the cruel murder of 
prince Arthur came in to fill up the measure of his iniquities : 
hated, abandoned, and despised, John ventured on the renewal of 
that contest with the pope which had shaken Henry II. on Ms 
throne. The see of Canterbury having fallen vacant, John seized 
on the church lands and expelled the monks of Christ Church, who 
were proceeding to the election of a new primate. The popes had 
always favoured the election of the bishops by the monks of the 
chapter, as it brought the church in more immediate connection 
with the see of Rome, while for the same cause the English kings 
had strenuously opposed the pretensions of the regular clergy. 
Things were in this state when pope Innocent, conscious of his 
own power and of the weakness of the prince with whom he had 
to contend, set aside the archbishop nominated by the king, and 
appointed Langton in his stead : John then seized the property of 
the monks, and proceeded to other measures of violence, upon 
which Innocent III. laid the country under interdict, and issued 
a sentence of excommunication against the king's ministers. This 
sentence created universal alarm and consternation; divine ser- 
vice was stopped throughout the kingdom, the sacraments were 
no longer administered, the dead were denied burial, the church- 
doors were closed, and the people debarred the use of animal 
food. In the days of which we are speaking such a sentence 
was extremely formidable ; even Henry II., in the might of his 
power, faltered before the prospect of such a contest ; no wonder 
then that a weak and dastardly prince like John succumbed. 
The pope, to finish his part, absolved the English subjects from 
their allegiance, and called on the French king to take possession 
of the throne. 

Philip made great preparations both by sea and land for the 
enterprise, but it was not Innocent's intention that so vast a 
power should be concentrated in the hands of a single monarch ; 
and when he was informed through his emissaries that the 
fear of a French invasion had wrought its desired effect, he 
sent trusty envoys to John, who informed him that by sur- 
rendering his kingdom absolutely into the hands of the holy 
father he might yet avert the threatened danger. John gladly 
embraced the proffered opportunity, and swore to hold his king- 
dom as a fief of the holy see, reserving to himself a rental of 
1000 marks. 

The pope's aim was now accomplished, — he had humbled the 
pretensions of the English crown, and accordingly desired Philip 
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to desist from all hostilities. That prince, indignant at having 
been made a mere tool, continued the preparations with increasing 
rigour ; hut a formidable insurrection in his own dominions, and 
a successful attack made on his shipping by the English fleet, pre- 
vented the immediate accomplishment of his designs. 

In 1213 the parliament confirmed the surrender of the king- 
dom to the pope, and ordained that every tenth knight should be 
kept in readiness to repel the threatened invasion on the side of 
France; two bishops, nine earls, and three barons signed the 
deed of resignation. It is not certain that all who were present 
affixed their names to the instrument, as in these early times 
many of those who attended parliament frequently confined their 
attention to local interests, without taking part in measures of 
general importance. The towns were frequently obhged, even in 
later times, to pay their representatives, and it is no uncommon 
occurrence to meet with petitions from the boroughs entitled to 
send members to parliament praying to be excused from this bur- 
den, as their people were too poor to defray the charge ; and it 
required ages of experience to teach the people that their rights 
were better secured by representation in parliament than by 
1^ iht forces they could bring into the field. Archbishop 
Langton, who had been imposed upon the country contrary to 
the will of the king, felt no scruple in resisting his authority, 
and joined with the barons in concerting measures for the reform- 
ation of abuses in the government. Langton was a man 
of deep learning and research, and it appeared to him that no 
more effectual means tH>uld be devised for checking the excess 
of the royal prerogative than the confirmation of the charter 
of Henry I. This charter, which had lain almost forgotten 
since its promulgation, contained many clauses very favourable to 
the liberties of the people, and had already received the royal 
assent ; to demand therefore its confirmation was nothing start- 
ling, and readily received the support of the people. When the 
barons first presented their grievances to the king, they received 
no definite reply : unable to resist and unwilling to reform, John 
referred to the pope, whose interest it now was to support his 
vassal. Innocent immediately sent peremptory instructions to his 
legate, the archbishop of Canterbury, to withdraw himself from all 
confederacies of the barons which tended to disturb the peace of 
the kingdom, and threatened excommunication to such as should 
refuse to abide by his award : the barons, with Langton at their 
head, wisely refused all foreign interference, and held a second 
council at St. Paul's in London, where they took an oath to stand 
by one another, with their lives and fortunes, until their object 
should be attained. With these resolutions they separatea to 

X 
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assemble their forces, which are said to ha^e amounted to 10,000 "^ 
knights and a numerous body of foot. Notwithstanding this for- 
midable array, John contemptuously refused to listen to their 
proposals, and the barons immediately proceeded to hostilities by 
laying siege to Northampton, which they took; Bedford sur- 
rendered, and the confederate army marched on London, where 
they were received with transports of joy by all ranks of the 
people : the king began now to speak in an humbler tone, and pro- 
mised to grant all their demands. This was the time for securing 
a final settlement of their differences, and the barons devised a 
more extensive system of reform than had previously been con- 
templated : Runnymede, between Windsor and Staines, was the 
place selected for the conference, and here the king swore to ob- 
serve the Great Charter, to this day the foundation and bulwark 
of English liberty. 



MAGNA CHARTA. 

" By the Magna Charta of John,'*' reliefs were limited to a certain 
sum, according to the rank of the tenant, the waste committed by 
guardians in chivalry restrained, the disparagement in matrimony 
of female wards forbidden, and widows secured from compulsory 
marriage: these regulations, extending to the sub- vassals of 
the crown, redressed the worst grievances of every military tenant . 
in England ; the franchises of the city of London, and of all 
towns and boroughs, were declared inviolable; the freedom of 
commerce was guaranteed to alien merchants ; the court of 
common pleas, instead of following the king's person, was fixed 
at Westminster ; the tyranny exercised in the neighbourhood of 
royal forests met with some check, which was further enforced by 
the Charter of Forests under Henry III. 

'' But the essential clauses of Magna Charta are those which pro- 
tect the personal liberty and property of all free men, by giving 
security from arbitrary imprisonment and arbitrary spoliation. 
•No free man' (says the 29th chapter of Henry III.'s charter, 
which, as the existing law, I quote in preference to that of John) 
' shall be taken or imprisoned, or be disseised of his freehold or 
liberties, or free customs, or be outlawed or exiled, or any other* 
wise destroyed ; nor will we pass upon him, nor send upon him, 
but by lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. 
We will sell to no man, we will not deny or delay to any man 
justice or right.' It is obvious that these words, interpreted by 
any honest court of law, convey an ample security for the two 

* This beautiful Bualysis of the Magna Charta is adopted verbatim from 
Hallam's Middle Ages, ii. 109, 110. 
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main rights of civil society. From the sera, therefore, of king 
John's charter, it must have been a clear principle of our consti- 
tution that no man can be detained in prison without trial. 
Whether courts of justice framed the writ of Habeas Corpus in 
conformity to the spirit of this clause, or found it already in their 
register, it became from that eera the right of every subject to 
demand it. That writ, rendered more actively remedial by the 
statute of Charles II., but founded upon the broad basis of Magna 
Charta, is the principal bulwark of English liberty ; and if ever 
temporary circumstances, or the doubtful plea of political necessity, 
shall lead men to look on its denial with apathy, the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of our constitution will be effaced." 

" As this was the first effort," continues Mr. Hallam, " towards 
a legal government, so is it beyond comparison the most important 
event in our history, except that Revolution without which its 
benefits would have been rapidly annihilated. The constitution 
of England has indeed no single date from which its duration is to 
be reckoned. The institutions of positive law, the far more 
important changes which time has wrought in the order of 
society, during six hundred years subsequent to the great charter, 
have undoubtedly lessened its direct application to our present 
circumstances; but it is still the key-stone of English liberty. 
All that has since been obtained is little more than as confirma- 
tion or commentary ; and if every subsequent law were to be 
swept away, there would still remain the bold features that dis- 
tinguish a free from a despotic monarchy. It has been lately the 
fashion to depreciate the value of Magna Charta, as if it had 
sprung from the private ambition of a few selfish barons, and 
redressed only some feudal abuses. It is, indeed, of Uttle importance 
by what motives those who obtained it were guided. The real cha- 
racters of the men most distinguished in the transactions of that 
time are not easily determined at present ; yet, if we bring these un- 
grateful suspicions to the test, they prove destitute of all reasonable 
foundation. An equal distribution of civil rights to all classes of 
freemen forms the peculiar beauty of the charter. In this just 
solicitude for the people, and in the moderation which infringed 
upon no essential prerogative of the monarchy, we may perceive a 
liberality and patriotism very unlike the selfishness which is 
sometimes rashly imputed to those ancient barons. And, as far 
as we are guided by historical testimony, two great men, the 
pillars of our church and state, may be considered as entitled, 
beyond the rest, to the glory of this monument, — Stephen Lang- 
ton, archbishop of Canterbury, and William, earl of Pembroke. 
To their temperate zeal for a legal government England was in- 
debted during that critical period for the two " '" ' ^'«»8sings 
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that patriotic statesmen could confer,— die estaWsliment of cml 
liberty upon an immoveable basis, and the preservation of national 
independence under the ancient line of sovereigns, which rasher 
men were about to exchange for the dominion of France." 

The same document which secured the pohtical freedom of 
England laid the Ibundation of her commercial greatness, by- 
guaranteeing the freedom of international communication. The 
3 9 th clause of the Magna Charta enacted that one weight and 
one measure should be observed throughout the kingdom ; that 
merchants should be allowed to transact aH business without 
being exposed to any arbitrary tolls and impositions ; that they, 
and all free men, should be allowed to go out of the kingdom and 
return to it at pleasure ; and that no workman or villein should, 
by any fine, be deprived of his tools or implements of industry. 
But the provision which most directly affected the form of the 
government was that which related to the summoning of 
parliament : by the same clause which prohibited the levying 
of aids, except in the three feudal cases of the king's captivity, 
the knighting his eldest son, and marrying his eldest daughter, 
it was provided that the council should consist of the prelates and 
nobles of the realm, who were to be summoned by separate writs, 
signifying the subject of their deliberations, and the time and 
place of their meeting, while the lesser feudatories and free 
tenants of the crown were to be summoned en masse by the 
sheriffs of their respective shires, and the space of forty days was 
allowed for their assembling. This was an important concession, 
as by the writs being addressed to each member of the council 
individually, the comparative freedom of the members was 
secured; whereas, in former times, it mainly rested with the 
officer of the crown which of the barons should be summoned : it 
also had the further advantage, that when all were summoned, 
those who neglected to attend were held to be bound by the 
decision of those who were present : so far as the parliament was 
concerned, it had always been summoned on pressing emergencies, 
but the particular attention paid to its constitution shows the 
growing importance attached to it. The loss of the continental do- 
minions, and the impoverishment of the crown revenue during the 
civil wars, had rendered recourse to tallages and extraordinary sup- 
phes more frequently requisite for carrying on the government, and 
consequently a stricter vigilance began to be exercised over the 
expenditjure of the national funds. This principle of parUamen- 
tary interference in matters of finance, however constitutional, was 
introduced at too early a period for complete success; the money 
clause which prohibited the levying of aids without the consent of 
parliament rendered it obnoxious to the power of the crown- anH ^n 
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the confirmation of the charter by Henry III., the whole section 
is entirely omitted : but the principles on which it was based sur- 
vived the written letter of the law, and from this time the parlia- 
ments were more regularly summoned ; the independent right of 
members to sit was more completely recognized, and parliamen- 
tary interference in matters of expenditure acquired a more legal 
sanction. 

The operation of the Charter of the Forests, which was signed 
by John at the same time with Magna Charta, restrained the 
worst abuses of the feudal tenure : all lands which had been con- 
verted into woods or parks since the commencement of this reign 
were disafforested, and the tenants bordering on the royal forests 
secured against spoliation and mutilation ; in a word, the laws 
made for the protection of the game were either repealed or 
considerably mitigated. 

The exemption of the towns and .royal boroughs from tolls and 
arbitrary tallages proves the growing wealth and influence of 
these corporate bodies ; and the establishment of municipal govern- 
ment forms one of the most conspicuous points in the history of 
this reign. John, whether from incapacity or a desire to counter- 
balance the influence of the barons, granted to the towns 
the privilege of choosing their own magistrates, and regulating 
their internal affairs by special charters of incorporation: the 
first mayor and aldermen of London were elected in this 
reign, and the traders of England became more prosperous, 
notwithstanding the insecurity and civil disorder which pre- 
vailed. The better to secure the due observance of the charter, 
the barons demanded that the tower of London should be 
delivered into their hands for two months, and that a com- 
mittee of barons should be appointed as the conservators of the 
public liberty to carry out its provisions, with full powers to ad- 
monish the king, and, in case of refusal, to levy war against him. 
Preposterous as these demands may at first sight appear, John, 
who was now ready to grant everything, made no scruple in 
agreeing to them ; but he had originally conceded to the demands 
of the barons only because he had no power to resist, and as 
soon as the confederate forces dispersed, he assembled an army of 
mercenaries and ravaged the whole country: the barons, now 
taken by surprise, were unable to offer any resistance, and in 
their consternation sought help from the king of France. Philip 
immediately despatched his son Louis with an army of 7000 men, 
and the barons flocked to his standard ; but John still sustained 
the contest, and for several years the country groaned beneath the 
miseries of civil war. After various changes of fortime, 
entered London in triumph, and was received with acclam' 
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the citizens, who hoped for some alleviatioti of their misfortunes 
under his government ; but several of the barons grew disgusted 
with the partiaHty of Louis to foreigners, and no less than forty 
made private assurances of their good intentions to the king. John, 
who was not wanting in promises, swore faithfully to observe the 
provisions of the charter, and admitted to his councils the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the earl of Pembroke, and other popular 
men, who gave him wise and prudent counsel ; but the known 
dupHcity of his character prevented the people from at once re- 
turning to allegiance : his a£Pairs, however, had so far brightened, 
that he was marching to the south with the intention of engaging 
Louis, when, passing along the shore of the Wash, his baggage 
and regalia were swept away by the retiring flood. This accident 
is said so to have chagrined the disconsolate monarch as to bring 
on a fever, of which he died a few days after at the monastery of 
Peterborough, whither he had retired.* 

* Some of the chroniclers assert that he was poisoned by the monks of 
Peterborough. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

RISK OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY III. TO THE DEATH OF 

EDWARD I. A.D. 1216 — 1307. 

Henry IH. — Regency of the earl of Pembroke — Lonis returns to France — ^War 
in Goienne and Poitou — The barons refuse supplies — Disgrace of Hubert 
de Burgh — Promotion of foreigners — Defeat of the English forces — Con- 
trol over expenditure — Henry endeavours to carry on the government 
vnthout the aid of parliament — Solemn confirmation of the charters — Con- 
quest of Sicily — ^The barons refuse supplies, and demand a revision of the 
government — Committee of Ordainers — Measures of the Mad Parliament — 
Ambitious views of Leicester — Commencement of the civil war — Leicester 
defeats the royal forces at Lewes, and takes the king and prince Edward 
prisoners — Deputies from the counties and towns first summoned to par- 
liament — Leicester slain at Evesham — Henry resumes the government — 
Dictum de Kenilworth — Constitution of parliament — Equality of civil 
rights — Democratic character of the English monarchy — Legal peculiarities 
— Edward L — His prudent administration — Ambition of the Plantagenet 
princes — Conquest of Wales — Improvements in the law — Disputed succes- 
sion of the Scottish crown — Arbitration of Edward — Wallace maintains the 
national cause — Seizure of wool and hides — Constitutional opposition of the 
earls of Hereford and Norfolk — Edward confirms the charters, and signs the 
statute de taUagio non eoncedendo — War with France — Influence of Ed- 
ward's conquests — Growth of the power of the commons. 

HENRY III. 1216—1272. 

Before Henry was ten years of age, the first parliament was 
held at Bristol, in which the earl of Pemhroke, marshal of Eng- 
land and the great advocate of the popular cause, was chosen 
protector, with the title of governor of the king and kingdom : 
through his influence the great charter was again revised and 
confirmed, and some of its most objectionable clauses omitted, 
especially that prohibiting the levying of money without the con- 
sent of parliament. Although the cause of Louis had been 
gradually declining, his forces were still very considerable ; Dover 
held out for the youthful king under the yaUant defence of 
Hubert de Burgh, but the tower of London surrendered, and 
the castles of Hertford and Berkhampstead were reduced by 
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famine : the English harons every day became convinced of the 
inexpediency of supporting a foreign rival in opposition to their 
lawful sovereign, and those who refused to join the royal party 
retired to their own estates. The French cause now became 
desperate, and Louis, shut up within the walls of London, pro- 
posed terms of accommodation, by which he promised to resign 
all pretensions to the English throne, and retire to the continent, 
on condition that the barons who had espoused his interests 
might be received into favour, and the prisoners on both sides 
released. These terms being accepted, the foreign troops em- 
barked for France, but Louis was too poor to defray the expense 
of the transport of his army, and was compelled to borrow the 
necessary supplies of the citizens of London. 

After the death of the regent Pembroke, the care of the king- 
dom was confided to Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester, 
and Hubert de Burgh, the high justiciary, who had so valiantly- 
fought in the royal cause : some little animosity and personal 
emrdation disturbed the unanimity of their administration. But 
Pandulph, the papal legate, used the influence of his position in 
allaying these jealousies, and caused the princes of Scotland and 
Wales to restore the provinces they had taken during the war, 
and to swear fealty to the king of England ; on which he con- 
sented to absolve them from the sentence of excommunication to 
which they had been subjected for taking part with Prince Louis. 
Through his influence, Joanna, Henry's eldest sister, was 
aflianced to Alexander, king of Scotland, and Hubert de Burgh 
obtained the hand of one of the Scottish princesses. In 1223, 
Henry IIL was declared of age : he was wholly incapable of 
taking any active part in the government of the country, and 
Hubert de Burgh continued to be his favourite minister: for 
some time matters went on tolerably smooth ; but the revenues of 
the crown were much impoverished on account of the withdrawal 
of many lucrative, though oppressive, prerogatives by the great 
charter ; and when war broke out in 1225, De Burgh was obuged 
to appeal to parUament for an extraordinary aid. One-fifteenth 
of all moveable property was granted by the barons, on condition 
that the king should ratify the two charters, which he accord- 
ingly did. But the war in Guienne and Poitou was unsuccessful, 
and absorbed vast sums of money ; and when parliament was 
again appealed to in 1229, the barons refused t6 renew the grant, 
on the plea of lavish expenditure. 

The odium and disgrace which invariably attend the minister 
who has been so rash as to advise the crown in an unsuccessful 
enterprise, fell with redoubled ftiry on Hubert de Burgh : the 
•™«le were his friends ; but the barons, jealous of his power and 
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fretful of restrain t, urged his downfall^ — while the king viewed 
with satisfaction the confiscation of so rich a booty. His ene- 
mies first pursued him to Merton abbey, and then to Brentwood 
in Essex, where, taking refuge in a church, he stood by the altar 
with a lighted taper in his hand, hoping that the sanctity of the 
place would shield him from personal violence ; but his enemies 
crossed the sacred threshold, and hurried him off to the tower, 
where he was restricted to bread and water. This violent pro- 
ceeding excited such general scandal that the king was obUged 
to release the chancellor, who again took shelter in his former re- 
treat; but the sheriff, more cautious than on the former occasion, 
surrounded the edifice with a trench, and when Hubert de Burgh, 
no longer able to subsist without food, was compelled to surren- 
der himself at discretion, he was again conveyed back to the 
tower. By an iniquitous decision the whole of his estates were 
confiscated to the crown, and himself sentenced to perpetual im- 
prisonment in Dover castle, which but a few years before he had 
80 gallantly defended in the royal cause. By some fortuitous cir- 
cumstance he effected his escape into Wales, where many of the 
nobles had taken up arms to resist the violent seizures of Henry's 
officers: here he exerted his talents with such energy that the 
king was glad to purchase the submission of the barons by a 
general pardon, and he, amongst others, returned to his estates, 
but never afterwards appears to have taken a prominent part in 
the affairs of the country. 

The king's marriage with a French princess, Eleanor of Pro- 
Tence, introduced a number of foreigners at court ; one of the 

2ueen's uncles was made prime minister ; another, archbishop of 
)anterbury ; and a third, guardian of the young earl of Warren. 
These incroachments on the national independence embroiled the 
kingdom in continual commotions. The barons often took up arms, 
and the king as often promised to dismiss his foreign favourites, 
— but promises and oaths were alike worthless; and the king 
appears to have persisted in the vain belief, that by conferring 
all offices of trust on foreigners, he could restrain within mode- 
rate bounds the factious spirit of his nobles. 

The disastrous defeat which the English forces sustained in 
1242 consummated the discontents, and the parliament refused 
any further supplies : even in the preceding year so great had 
been the dissatisfaction at the waste of the public funds, that the 
votes of subsidy had only been agreed to on condition of their 
being intrusted to commissioners who were rendered responsible 
to parliament for their application. This example of parliamen- 
tary control over pubhc expenditure is deserving of particular 
notice as introducing that correspondence between supply and 

E 5 
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redress which for some centuries formed the ''hahmce-spring 
of onr constitution." 

The loss of the continental possessions now came to he ade- 
quately felty — the king, no longer able to oyerawe one part of his 
dominions by the force he could bring from the rest, was com- 
pelled to consult the wishes of his people, and to balance the 
power of the nobles by raising the social condition of the masses, 
while the Norman nobles, separated from their connections on the 
continent, came to regard England as their home and Englishmea 
as their countrymen : hemmed in hy the sea, " the two races, so 
long hostile, soon found that they had common interests and 
common enemies; hoth were aUke aggrieyed by the tyranny of a 
had king, — both were alike indignant at the fayour shown by the 
court to the natives of Poitou and Aquitaine. The grandsons of 
those who had fought under William, and the great-grandsons of 
those who had fought under Harold, began to draw near to each 
other in friendship;"* and as the great charter had been the 
first pledge of their reconciliation, so the formation of a repre- 
sentative government was the consummation of their identity. 

For some time after the dissolution of the parliament of 1 242, 
the king endeavoured to carry on the government without resort- 
ing to such aid ; but in 1253 he was again compelled to meet his 
nobles. They demanded the restoration of their ancient liberties : 
the bishops and clergy, to whom we are much indebted for their 
zeal in behalf of hberty during this reign, took a conspicuous part 
in the popular movement. While the harons were assembled in 
Westminster hall, the bishops and abbots, arrayed in their pon- 
tifical robes and bearing lighted tapers in their hands, proceeded 
in solemn procession to the presence of the king, where the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury pronounced the awful sentence of excom- 
munication against the violators of the charter. The king replied 
in accents of despair, " So help me God ! I will keep these charters 
inviolate, as I am a man, as I am a Christian, as I am a knight, 
as I am a king I" These intentions, if ever seriously entertained, 
were as transitory as they were fervent. Henry III., like his 
descendant Charles I., though a prince by no means deficient in 
religious feeling, had his own notions of the validity of an oath 
which affected his power, and was generally on sufficiently good 
terms with the pope to obtain a dispensation, which, according to 
the perverted notions of that age, was sufficient to annul any 
prior CDgagement, — and if it did not satisfy the expectations of 
his people, at least served to calm the fears of his own conscience. 

The mutual distrust and jealousy which had thus for forty 
years disturbed the tranquillity of England, at length reached 
* Macaulay's History of England, i. ch. i. p. 16, 
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a point which threatened the stahilitj of the throne. With sin- 
gular want of prudence, Henry, at the instigation of Innocent lY., 
undertook a ruinous war for the conquest of Sicily for his second 
son, £dmund, and with this view had mortgaged to the pope 
his kingdom for 14,000 marks : when the island was conquered, 
the reigning pope, Alexander lY., demanded the immediate com- 
pletion of the compact, under sentence of excommunication and 
general interdict. In this dilemma, Henry appealed to his parlia- 
ment for the hquidation of the deht ; hut the yastness of the 
amount, and the frivolous nature of the pretext, we are told, filled 
all present with astonishment : the nohles were indignant that 
one man's supine folly should thus hring them to ruin, — and the 
clergy were discontented with the deprivation of their livings. 
" Who can deny," says Mr. Hallam, " that measures beyond the 
ordinary course of the constitution were necessary to control so 
prodigfid and injudicious a sovereign ?" * Accordingly the barons 
insisted that a committee of their own body should be appointed, 
with power to investigate the abuses of the kingdom and regulate 
the administration of afiBedrs. 

After a short and boisterous session at London the parliament 
adjourned to Oxford, where on the 1 1th of June they again met, 
and in conjunction with the king appointed a committee of 
twenty-four persons to whom the whole administration of the 
government was confided. The ''Mad Parliament," as it was 
called, now proceeded, under the guidance of Simon de Montfort 
and other popular members, to pass a series of resolutions which 
eventually overthrew the whole system of government ; but this 
was a casualty which could neither be foreseen nor prevented. 
The difficulty of striking a just balance between the prerogative 
of the crown and the security of the people, together with the 
versatile character of Henry, rendered such an event almost 
inevitable. Similarly to the Long Parliament of Charles I., the 
earlier measures of the barons were regulated with moderation 
and wisdom. It was determined that the freeholders in each 
county should make choice of four knights to represent them in 
the ensuing parliament, and lay before the king and nobles the 
complaints of their respective constituents; that a new sherifiF 
should be annually chosen by the freeholders in each county ; 
and that three sessions of parliament should be held regularly 
every year to assist the king in the administration of govern- 
ment. But it was easier to enact good laws than to enforce 
them ; the twenty-four barons to whom the government had been 
intrusted began to league with the aspiring earl of Leicester to 
overturn the whole constitution of the state : jealous of retain- 

* Hallam's Middle Ages, iL p. 115. 
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ing the power in their own hands^ they dismissed the king's 
officers, and transferred the whole powers of parhament to twelve 
persons chosen hy themselves. These arbitrary measures soon 
created a general feeling of resentment, and many of those who 
had supported the cause of hberty raUied round the royal 
standara. "A king," says Mr. Hallam, ''divested of pre- 
rogatives by his people, soon appears even to themselves an 
injured party, and as the baronml oligarchy acted with that 
arbitrary temper which is never pardoned in a government that 
has an air of usurpation about it, the royahsts began to gain 
ground." Prince Edward, who was twenty-two years of age and 
a youth of aspiring valour, took advantage of this change in the 
national feeUng, and summoned the vassals of the crown to sup- 
port the royal cause ; but the earl of Leicester, who was brother- 
m-law to the king, and son of the famous de Montfort (who led 
the crusade against the Albigenses), was determined not to sur- 
render his power without a struggle, and retiring to the western 
counties, where his influence mainly lay, he collected an army and 
engaged the royalists at Lewes, in Sussex, in which battle both 
the king and prince were made prisoners. This event changed 
the whole aspect of affairs : Leicester, no longer restrained even 
by the semblance of royal prerogative, proceeded at once to 
remodel the government accordmg to his own notions, and 
compelled the unfortunate king to sanction whatever measures 
he proposed. Leicester's power was, nevertheless, far from 
secure; besides the partisans of the king, who opposed his 
measures on principle, there was a more numerous party in 
the coimtry, who although they took part in resisting the illegal 
exactions of the crown, yet had no wish to see either the consti- 
tution violated or the throne usurped, and without their aid Lei- 
cester saw that it would be impossible to maintain the ascendancy 
he had gained. The pope and the king of France likewise 
exerted themselves to revive the royal cause, and with their aid 
the queen assembled an army of mercenaries at Damme in 
Flanders, with which she intended to land on the southern 
coast, and to join the scattered remains of the king's forces; 
but contrary winds prevented the embarkation of Uie troops, 
and the whole enterprise was abandoned. In this state of 
affairs, Leicester determined on the expedient of summon- 
ing a parUament, with the view of lending a more constitutional 
sanction to his authority, but knowing the enmity of many of the 
nobles, and the zeal of the citizens of London and the commonalty 
generally for the hberal cause, he " directed the sheriffs to elect 
and return two knights for each county, two citizens for each city, 
and two burgesses for each borough m the county ;" thus esta- 
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blishing the principle of representation, and laying the foundation 
.of the English house of commons. '' That Leicester should have 
foreseen the full effects of what he was doing is not to he sup- 
posed ; the measure itself was one which in the natural course of 
things must inevitahly have occurred within a few years ; deputies 
of the towns had sat for the last century in the cortes of Spain ; 
towns were everywhere rising into importance, and becoming of 
too great weight in the balance of states to be any longer subject 
to the arbitrary power of princes and nobles. Leicester may 
doubtless have seen much of this, but his probable motive was 
merely to add to the parhament members who he knew would be 
wholly devoted to himself and the ready agents of his will." * 

As most of the nobles and prelates who were summoned to this 
parliament were the sworn friends of Leicester, all things were 
done according to his will ; but the commons displayed a degree 
of firmness and decision scarcely to have been expected from so 
young an assembly, and openly expressed their wishes for the 
restoration of the king and prince. A negotiation was accord- 
ingly set on foot for the liberation of the prince, while every care 
was taken to secure the authority in Leicester's hands ; but prince 
Edward, who was ill-contented with the share of hberty allotted 
to him, soon succeeded in effecting his escape, and joined the 
earl of Gloucester at Ludlow, where the royal banner had been 
raised, and having sworn to respect the charters and govern 
according to law, he took the command of the royal forces, and 
by a successful manoeuvre came unexpectedly upon the baronial 
army. Simon de Montfort, the earl of Leicester's son, was 
defeated near Kenilworth, and the prince, marching to the south 
with his victorious troops, surprised the earl's forces at Evesham 
before inteUigence of the disaster of Kenilworth had arrived. 
Leicester, finding himself attacked by superior numbers, made 
a desperate charge to force the road to Kenilworth, but failing in 
the attempt, he was surrounded and slain, and his army cut 
to pieces by the royalists, who gave no quarter. 

In reviewing the character of this remarkable man, we cannot 
but admire him both as a general and a statesman: by one 
stretch of his master mind he devised the system of popular 
representation almost on the same broad principles as it exists 
at present, and while we speak of his ambition as the actuating 
principle of his life, we should recollect that when the persons of 
the king and the prince were wholly within his power he treated 
them with kindness and consideration ; but of the purity of his 
motives it is impossible to form a decided judgment, since the 
authorities on wnich we must mainly rely are either his open 

* Kdghtley, History of England, i. 163. 
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enemies or bis avowed partisans, who have accordingly coloured 
events to suit their own views. 

1£, however, we might judge from the feeling of the time, he 
was a sincere friend of liberty ; the lower orders especially looked 
up to him as the champion of the national cause : even long after 
bis disappearance from the scene of action his memory was 
revered as Sir Simon the Righteous, and although excom- 
municated, miracles were supposed to be wrought at his tomb. 

The king had gained the victory, but he was fully aware that 
it had been won by the arms of his nobles, and he accordingly 
acted with moderation and discretion : not even in the moment 
of victory does there appear to have been any serious attempt to 
infringe the provisions of the charters, or the concessions which 
had been subsequently granted. The measures of retribution 
were left to the parliament, which deprived the citizens of London 
of their charter, and confiscated the estates of Leicester's ad- 
herents ; but as these rigorous acts created new disturbances, 
the king wisely consented to refer the matter to a committee of 
twelve prelates and peers, who revised the decree of parHament, 
and permitted the delinquent lords to redeem their estates at a 
fixed commutation, according to their several o£Pences. This 
dictum of Kenilworth, as it was called, was confirmed by the king 
in parliament, and most of the barons availed themselves of its 
provisions. 

The earl of Gloucester, who had been mainly instrumental in 
effecting the king's restoration, took disgust at some measures of 
the court, and not only withdrew his support, but openly rose in 
rebellion, and seized the tower of London. These discontents, 
however, were soon allayed ; the earl received a free pardon, and 
a new charter was granted to the citizens of London. Having 
thus restored the country to tranquillity, the king was induced by 
the advice of his council to summon a parliament in imitation of 
that of Leicester, to which the counties and towns were invited 
to send their representatives, and many good laws were enacted, 
called the statutes of Malbridge, confirming several of the 
provisions of Oxford. As this parliament was assembled at the 
king's free pleasure, it has always been considered as the first 
confirmed instance of the house of commons, and an evidence of 
the people's right to be represented in parliament. 

The king, who was now firmly seated on his throne, gave 
permission to prince Edward to follow his favourite wish of 
proceeding to the Holy Land, and continued to reign in tranquOlity 
till the 16th of November, 1272, when he died at Westminster, 
after a long reign of fifty-seven years. 

Scarcely any period of history deserves more attention than 
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that of the reign of Henry III.,; it not only saw the rise of the 
house of commons^ hut the entire dissolution of the feudal 
gradations of rank. "From the r^ign of Henry III. at least," 
says lord John RusseH, " the legal equaHty of all ranks helow 
the peerage was, to every essential purpose, as complete as at 
present."* All commoners were included in the two classes 
either of freedom or villenage ; the invidious distinction of gentle- 
man, which in other countries conferred exclusive immunities, was 
unknown in England ; none were exempt from the judgment of 
an ordinary jury, and the law was the same for all; the mer- 
chant and the farmer were eligible to purchase lands held by 
knights' service, and to discharge the highest offices of state if 
they attained to rank and influence. But what was of still 
greater importance to the progress of liberal institutions, was the 
absence of an inferior nobility as a distinct class ; the sons of 
peers, not even excepting the eldest, were commoners, and, as 
such (when elected), sat in the lower house, where they became 
acquainted with the ^ants and feelings of the people, and when 
a stand was to be made for liberty, they were generally foremost 
in the struggle. "It is," observes the same noble author, "to 
this pecuhar democratical character of the English monarchy, I 
am firmly convinced, that we are indebted for its long perse- 
verance, its regular improvement, and its present vigour." 

Scarcely inferior to the poUtical transactions of the time were 
the changes which had been silently operating on existing in- 
stitutions. 

The curia regis or king*s court, which had been originally 
instituted for the protection of the interests of the crown, had 
gradually become a court of appeal. The increased business 
required a division of labour, and the revenue portion of it, 
known as the exchequer court, was first severed from the ordinary 
proceedings ; next followed the common pleas, and in the present 
reign the king's court finally disappeared under the names of 
exchequer, king's bench, and common pleas, which were fixed at 
Westminster by the 14th clause of the Magna Charta, enacting 
that "the courts of law should no longer follow the king's person, 
but be held at some certain place." This change in the courts 
produced a corresponding alteration in the mode of procedure. 
The great officers of state, who had formerly been the judges of 
the king's court, resigned their places to regular lawyers, who 
introduced into the study of law tnat excessive subtlety and pre- 
ference for technical forms which characterized the whole study 
of philosophy in the middle ages. This intricacy of legal process 
and reliance on precedents has always dung to the administration 
* Essay on the English Constitution, chap. i. p. 11. 
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of English law, but the jealousy of arbitrary interference, which 
originally rejected the Code of Justinian (civil law), has main- 
tained the purity of our legal decisions by a fixed adherence to 
established rules, and a jealousy of judicial discretion known in no 
other country. The increasing demand, however, for the speedy 
administration of justice, and the impossibility of digesting the 
crude mass of precedents and statutes, augmenting every year on 
the hands of the legal student, must sooner or later produce an 
alteration in the existing law. " We are thus," says a competent 
authority on legal matters, '' gradually approaching the crisis of 
a necessary reformation, when our laws, like those of Rome, must 
be cast into the crucible, and it would be a disgrace to the nine- 
teenth century if England could not find her Tribonian." 

Philosophy and science received at the same period an im- 
portant addition by the discoveries of the great Roger Bacon, a 
Franciscan friar, who pursued the study of nature by the only 
true mode of investigation — experimental induction : the discovery 
of the microscope and the magic lantern opened a wide field for 
the exercise of the human mind ; but Bacon was a man who hved 
before his time, while all around was darkness ; he alone beheld 
the beacon gleaming in the distance, and two long centuries were 
to roll away before the truths which he revealed could either be 
appreciated or successfully pursued. But although the system of 
investigating nature which Bacon taught failed of immediate 
reception, it awakened men's minds, and for ever shook the tran- 
scendental principles of the scholastic philosophy which turned the 
mind upon itself, and shut it out from the investigation of external 
nature. About the same time that the English philosopher was 
making his discoveries, an ingenious instrument was introduced 
into Europe from the East;* this was the mariner's compass: 
before its discovery, merchants could only track their course by 
observing the distant headlands, and therefore were in continual 
danger of the storms which dashed their frail barks against the 
rocks. The invention or discovery of the compass was for the 
thirteenth century what steam was to the eighteenth century ; it 
opened a new field for industry and enterprise, and in the fifteenth 

* There is some doubt as to the introduction of the mariner's compass ; 
some maintain that it has long been known in China and Central Asia, while 
others attribute its discovery, in the fourteenth century, to Flavio Gioja, a 
citizen of Amalfi ; but it is well established that the polarity of the magnet 
was known before his time, as mention of it is made by several writers of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, both French and Italians; and there is 
great probability that the discovery belonged to the Saracens, from which 
adventurous race the knowledge of the wonderful properties o{ the magnet 
was obtained. — See ' Rudimentary Treatise on Magnetism,' by Sir W. Snow 
Hams, Part iii. p. 135. 
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produced an entire change in the relation of nations. This reign 
was also remarkable for some alteration in the social condition of 
the people ; aldermen were elected for the city of London ; linen 
and tapestry were manufactured in England ; and the Inquisition 
was first introduced, though no executions took place in England 
before the reign of Henry IV. 



EDWARD I. A.D. 12/2 1307. 

After reinstating his father Henry III. on the throne, prince 
Edward went to the Holy Land, where, by his valiant conduct, he 
restored the declining fortunes of the Christians in the East, and 
procured them a permanent peace from the sultan of Babylon. 
Whilst on this exploit he was dangerously wounded by the 
poisoned knife of a fanatic of the Assassins, who had been sent 
by the emir of Jaffa with letters proposing an amicable adjust- 
ment: his life, it is said, was preserved by the devotedness of 
his queen, Eleanor, who sucked the poison from the wound. 

Edward was returning through Italy when he received intelli- 
gence of his father's death. Notwithstanding the disturbed con- 
dition of the kingdom, he delayed some time on the continent, 
with the intention of frustrating the ambitious designs of his rival 
Philip, who instigated the intrigues of the turbulent nobles. 
Whilst in Guienne, Edward received a challenge from the count 
of Chalons, and met him in open tournament ; but suspicions of 
foul play having entered the minds of the English, a regular combat 
ensued, in which many knights were slain on both sides: the 
matter, however, was at last amicably arranged, and Edward 
arrived in England amidst the general greetings of the nation. 
The barons, exhausted with their late struggles, were not disposed 
to enter into any new contest, and the people were anxious for 
repose, while the memory of Edward's heroic deeds both at 
home and abroad inspired a general confidence in his government. 
This was a critical moment in the progress of liberty, but Edward, 
naturally prudent, wisely contented himself with moderate power, 
and even favoured the frequent assembling of parliament as a 
more ready mode of obtaining the supplies which his enterprises 
and ambition continually rendered necessary. This policy was 
highly beneficial to the country at large ; he ruled with a vigorous 
hand, and caused justice to be impartially executed ; he restrained 
within moderate bounds the power of the nobles, and favoured 
the introduction of manufactures and commerce amongst the mass 
of the people ; he devoted much attention to the interests of the 
towns, and enacted a number of salutary laws, which have gained for 
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him the honourable appellatiou of the English Justinian. Had not 
his ruling passion of ambition led him into arbitrary measures for 
the raising of money, his reign might be considered as one of the 
most prosperous in the annals of English history; but the wars in 
which he engaged, although barren in themselves, still exerted a 
favourable influence by diverting the attention of the king from the 
gradual encroachments of the commons, and whilst they exhausted 
the royal treasury, caused the Plantagenet princes to court the 
favour of the people, and added little, if any, additional power to 
the crown, as the new conquests were by far too poor and insecure 
to produce a difference of interests in the kingdom. 

CONQUEST OF WALES. 

The first enterprise which Edward undertook was against the 
northern principality of Wales, where Llewellyn having refused 
to do homage, the English party had risen in arms, and this 
pretext afforded a favourable opportunity of annexing his do- 
minions to the English crown. The Welsh were a brave but rude 
people, the descendants of the Cambrian Britons who had escaped 
the Roman and Saxon conquests : secure within their native fast- 
nesses, they had continually made war upon the bordering counties, 
but had as frequently been repulsed with considerable loss to their 
territories ; neither the Saxon nor the Norman princes, however, 
had been able to penetrate their retreats, where they continued to 
enjoy their freedom, language, and laws. Edward, planning a 
more systematic expedition, entered the country with a small but 
well furnished army, and drove Llewellyn for refuge to the moun- 
tains of Snowdon : here, amongst the inaccessible heights, for 
some time the Welsh defied the attempts of the enemy, but famine 
and the want of supplies compelled them at length to capitulate, 
and Edward granted to them the enjoyment of their own laws 
and national independence, on condition of a yearly tribute of 
£ 50,000, and a general acknowledgment of the supremacy of 
England. These terms were too severe to be long endured, and 
after a short period the war was again renewed : the Welsh were 
defeated in a decisive battle in the year 1283, which determined 
for ever the fate of Wales. Edward now annexed the whole 
principaHty to England, and garrisoned the towns with English 
soldiers ; castles were built on the more commanding sites ; and 
a colony of Flemings planted on the western coast, to keep up a 
communication from the sea. While in Wales, Edward's first 
child was bom, and in order to conciliate the minds of the people, 
he promised that he should be created prince of Wales, remarking 
that, as the infant had been bom in that country, they would, in 
fact, be governed by a native prince. It does not appear that 
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this ingenious device went far to pacify the wounded feelings of 
the vanquished, hut Edward adopted such strenuous measures 
that all resistance was unavailiog, and the whole country sub- 
mitted. 

Tradition asserts, that in order to extinguish, if possible, the 
martial spirit of the nation, the '* ruthless king" ordered a general 
massacre of the bards, whose rude but inspiring lays greatly con- 
tributed to foster the patriotic feelings of the nation. The in- 
humanity of such a proceeding could only have been surpassed 
by its impolicy ; and in the absence of authentic history, our 
acquaintance with the discriminating judgment and generally 
sound policy of Edward ought to shield him from the imputation 
of a crime which must inevitably have called forth a keener sense 
of national wrong, and aggravated the very feeUngs it was his 
interest to allay. Tradition has Ukewise recorded another event, 
which is perhaps more worthy of credit. An ancient prophecy 
of Merlin had foretold that when the English money became 
round, a Cymric prince would be crowned in London : in derision 
of this prophecy of the Welsh bard, Edward ordered the head of 
the fallen Llewellyn to be carried through the streets of London, 
crowned with ivy, and set upon the tower. 

The conquest of Wales was followed by a few years of internal 
repose, in which Edward devoted himself to the improvement of 
legislation and the amendment of the courts of law, the limits of 
which became judicially defined : the itinerant justices were directed 
to hold their assizes thrice a year in every county, and general 
security of life and property was rendered more complete by the 
statute of Winchester, which enacted that every host shotdd be 
answerable for the conduct of his guests, and in' case of a robbery, 
the whole inhabitants should follow to the hue and cry ; that the 
trees and forests should be cleared from the highways for the 
space of 200 feet, and officers, called conservators, appointed to 
keep the public peace, whose powers soon became extended, and 
their title changed to that of justices of the peace. 

The distracted state of Scotland at this time was an object of 
much solicitude. On the death of Alexander III., his infant 
grand-daughter, — the Maid of Norway, as she was called, from her 
education in that country, — was heir to the throne, but this princess 
died on her arrival in Scotland, as was supposed through the 
hardships of the voyage. Upon her decease there appeared no 
less than thirteen aspirants to the throne, and although at the 
present day there could have been little doubt of the succession, 
at that time the hereditary principle was not so clearly defined or 
understood, and the contending competitors agreed to refer their 
respective claims to the arbitrement of the king of Englan^^ 
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Edward looked upon this as a favourable opportunity for uniting 
under one sceptre the British Isles, and he artfully demanded as 
a preliminary step to his arbitration that the strongholds of Scot- 
land should be surrendered into his keeping, in order that he 
might deUver the kingdom to him whose right it should appear : 
when the day for decision drew near, he commanded the attend- 
ance of all the claimants, and before delivering his award required 
them to swear fealty to the EngUsh crown and acknowledge his 
seigniority over the whole realm of Scotland : the nobles present 
were terrified into submission, and all, excepting the earl of Angus, 
consented to the surrender of their independence. Edward now 
proceeded to adjudicate, and submitted the consideration of the 
respective claims to the united parliament of the two nations: 
after the lapse of more than a year, the lords gave their decision 
in favour of John Baliol, the undoubted successor to the throne, 
who was accordingly invested with the kingdom. It was not 
long before the new sovereign was involved in a dispute with 
certain of his subjects, who appealed to the decision of Edward as 
superior lord. Baliol refused to answer the charges of his vassals 
in a foreign court, and summoning his nobles, renounced in their 
presence all allegiance and duty to the king of England. Edward 
forthwith marched a formidable army into Scotland, and com- 
pelled the unfortunate Baliol to resign the kingdom into his 
hands. The barons in the south, distracted by contending inter- 
ests, submitted to the conqueror ; but in the north a small though 
brave band, led by the invincible Wallace, defended the expiring 
liberty of their country : burning with zeal for the national inde- 
pendence, they scorned fatigue and danger, — at one time storming 
the strongest fortresses, at another cutting off the supplies of the 
enemy and interrupting their communications. 

Edward was called off at this critical juncture by the pressing 
affairs of his continental dominions, where the king of France had 
deprived him of Guienne, and was threatening the reduction of 
Bayonne. Resolved on making an adequate preparation for the 
invasion of France, Edward was driven to the most violent mea- 
sures for the replenishment of his treasury, and not only levied 
tallages on all personal property without consent of parliament, 
but went so far as to raise arbitrarily the duties on wool, demanding 
of the merchants a loan equal to the whole value of their cargoes. 
The landowners were irritated by the seizure of their live stock 
and the imperious manner in which the sheriffs collected both 
provisions and grain for the king's army. A strong spirit of 
resistance was induced by these violent encroachments ; and the 
barons, under the direction of the earls of Hereford and Norfolk, 
the constable and the marshal of the kingdom, so far intimidated 
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Hie officers of tiie crown as to atop tlie proceedings which the king 
had ordered. The two earls eren went so &r in ihai resBtanee 
as to refuse the mustering of the troops, as heing contrary to law, 
alleging that they were only hound to attend th^ king's person in 
his wars, and consequently refused to conduct the expedition into 
Guienne unless they were accompanied hy the sovereign in person. 
Provoked hy this unexpected resistance, the disappointed monarch 
is said to have exclaimed to the earl of Hereford, " By the eternal 
God, sir earl, you either go or hang!" "By the same oath, sir 
king,'* replied the undaunted constable, " I neither go nor hang !" 
On this the two earls left the court, and many of the barons retired 
to their castles. This unmistakeable evidence of the national dis- 
position alarmed the cautious spirit of Edward, and he proceeded 
to gain over the clergy to his side by relinquishing all interference in 
the appointment to ecclesiastical preferments, and at the same time 
addressed the citizens of London in a pathetic harangue, in which 
he exhorted them with tears not to suffer their king to be stripped 
of his dominions without the possibility of resistance. The mul- 
titude were moved by this appeal, but the nobles remained firm 
to their determination of resisting all illegal exactions ; and on 
Edward's saihng for Flanders, the clergy once more deserted his 
cause and took part with the country, and the council which 
Edward had left to assist the prince of Wales in the regency 
followed the same course. Edward was fortunately at this time 
so overwhelmed with his continental affairs that he had no leisure 
to combat with his subjects, and, though reluctantly, was induced 
to sign a confirmation of the charters with the important addition 
generally known -by the name of the statute de tallagio non can- 
cedendo, which provided that no tallage or aid should be levied 
without the consent of the lords and commons assembled in parlia- 
ment ; that in future no seizures of wool, hides, or other mer- 
chandise should be made by the crown ; and that no tolls or 
customs should be levied contrary to the charters. The better 
to secure the observance of these important provisions, it was 
enacted that copies of the charters should be sent to the sheriffs 
and justices in eyre, and that they should be publicly read in the 
cathedrals and sheriffs' courts, accompanied by a solemn sentence 
of excommunication against all who should presume to violate 
their sanctity ; and that knights should be indifferently chosen in 
every shire to inquire into sdl abuses and infringements of these 
statutes, and to grant redress where it was not otherwise provided 
by law. Once acknowledged by so powerful a monarch as Edward, 
these charters were soon looked upon as permanently and un- 
alterably established : in preceding times a sense of doubt and 
hesitation as to their fundamental validity had always existed. 
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is manifest by their not being thongbt to bind the king unless 
they had previously received his special sanction. 

The vital influence which these popular concessions exerted on 
the progress of the constitution is thus eloquently described by a 
living historian : 

"From this period,** says lord Brougham,* **we may truly 
say that the constitution of parhament, as now established, took 
its origin ; and however that body may have occasionally had to 
struggle for its privileges, how often soever it may have sub- 
mitted unworthily to oppression, how little soever it may have 
shown a determination to resist cruelty and injustice, and even a 
disposition to become the accompUce in such acts, we must allow 
that, generally speaking, it has, ever since the end of the thirteenth 
century, formed a substantive and effective part of the constitu- 
tion, and that the monarchy then assumed the mixed form which it 
now wears. The great outline was then drawn ; the details, and 
shades, and tints have since been filled in ;" and to the credit of 
those great men who then conducted the affairs of the nation, the 
parliament during the whole period of the Plantagenet dynasty was 
the guardian of private rights, while under the splendid tyranny 
of the Tudors it became little more than an instrument of govern- 
ment, or the tool of selfish designs. ** The English nation," con- 
tinues the same noble author, " ought piously to hold in veneration 
the memory of those gallant and virtuous men who thus laid the 
foundation of a constitution to which they are so justly attached. 
The conduct of the barons in John's reign is indeed above all 
praise, because it was marked by as much moderation and wis- 
dom as firmness of purpose and contempt of personal danger.'* 
But to withstand the measures of Edward, a prince unequalled by 
any who had reigned in England since the Conqueror, for pru- 
dence, valour, and success, required a far more intrepid patriot- 
ism ; it is, therefore, to the sacred names of Humphrey Bohun, 
earl of Hereford and Essex, and Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, 
that we must award the meed of praise as the greatest patriots 
England has produced. While Edward was thus engaged on the 
continent and busied with his domestic concerns, the tyranny of 
the English viceroy, and the returning sense of shame, drove 
many of the Scottish nobles, who had submitted, to join the 
national standard, and in the famous battle of Stirling the 
English were completely routed and driven across the border. 
Wallace having accomplished the independence of his country, 
assumed the government of the kingdom in the name of John 
Baliol, who was still prisoner in England ; but jealousy and dis- 
content weakened the energies of his party, and as soon as 

* BritiBh Coiutitution, cliap. iiL p. 39. 
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Edward returned from the continent, he summoned the feudal 
militia to meet him at Carlisle, and entered the kingdom of Scot- 
land at the head of an army of 80,000 men. Unable to resist so 
formidable a force in the open field, Wallace would have retired 
before the enemy, but the Scots, impatient of delay, demanded to 
be led against the invader, and in the fatal battle of Falkirk their 
forces were entirely overthrown. This was a glorious victoiy for 
the English, but it ought to have taught Edward the futility of 
expecting an easy conquest ; for no sooner were the Scots dispersed 
than they formed again, and the English were once more com- 
pelled to recross the frontiers. Upon this the king of England 
concluded peace on the continent, and devoted his whole energies 
to the northern campaign : before so powerful an enemy the Scots 
lost all hope, and submitted to the yoke they were unable to avoid. 
Conscious of the insecurity of his conquests, Edward offered ex- 
orbitant bribes for the discovery of the Scottish patriots who had 
taken shelter in the mountain fastnesses, and, be it spoken to the 
shame of human nature, Wallace, the defender of his country's 
independence, was basely betrayed by his friend and companion 
Sir John Menteith.* After being subjected to a mock trial, in 
which the hardy patriot evinced the greatest magnanimity and 
fortitude of mind, he was sentenced as a traitor to undergo the 
extreme penalties of the law ; and severe as was this sentence, it 
was insufficient to satisfy the revenge of the relentless monarch, 
who, to add infamy to punishment, is said to have introduced on 
this occasion the brutal practice of drawing and quartering. The 
national spirit was again roused to resistance, and Robert Bruce, 
the grandson of Baliol's competitor, valiantly undertook the vin- 
dication of his country's freedom, and the English were every- 
where surrounded and driven from the country. Exasperated at 
this new disaster, Edward was preparing a signal vengeance, but 
was prevented by his sudden death at Carlisle. Extensive as 
were the conquests of Edward, they had no sensible tendency to 
increase the power of the crown ; Scotland especially was a great 
drain on the national resources, and Wales, recently subdued, 
required the presence of a numerous force, while neither of these 
dependencies supplied the least return either in men or money. 
On the continent Edward's exertions were not generally crowned 
with success, and the danger and difficulty of defending these dis- 
tant possessions over-balanced any beneiit to be derived from 

* According to Langtoft's Chronicle, Sir John Menteith prevailed on his 
man Jack ShoH; to betray Wallace, and caused his seizure in bed at Robroyston 
on the 5th of August, 1305 ; and Wynton says, 

" Jhon of Menteth in his dayis 
Dissarit good Willame Walays." 
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them. Under these adverse circumstances Edward was frequently 
driven to seek £rom parliament extraordinary aids, and as the 
growing sentiments of freedom rendered it more difficult to exact 
those exorbitant fines which had filled the cofiers of former 
princes, the king found it more prudent to appeal to the gene- 
rosity of his people than to resort to these unpopular measures : 
the principle of self-interest further encouraged the summoning 
of the commons to parliament, since, whatever may be the cause 
assigned, much more was granted in subsidies, ailer the repre- 
sentation of the towns commenced, than had ever been extorted in 
tallages. Thus was the king led to court the assistance and inter- 
ference of the commons in matters of government, since it fur- 
nished the easiest means of supplying his wants without risking 
the allegiance of his people : at first, the duty of the commons 
appears to have been confined to the granting of supplies, but 
petitions were soon annexed to their money bills, and a series of 
innovations gradually extended the power of their body, until at 
length they came to enjoy the important influence which the lower 
house at present possesses. When once the people had acquired 
a legal mode of expressing their opinions, the weight of the masses 
could not fail to be felt. Edward I. even went so far in courting 
the favour of the commons as to solicit their interference in matters 
of peace and war; but they wisely declined entering into such 
matters, respectfully replying — "that whatever pleased the lord 
the king, for the suety of his dominions and the security of his 
just claims, was pleasing to them." It was thus that the two 
great constitutional principles of popular representation and parlia- 
mentary taxation were established in this reign. The improvement 
in the English law, for which Edward is so justly famed, cannot 
be attributed to the wisdom of the commons or the advantages of 
a popular representation, since down to the time of Edward I. all 
laws appear to have been drawn up and proposed to the two houses 
by the king ;* it is therefore to the superior wisdom of Edward, 
and his skill in selecting ministers, that we must attribute the 
greater part of the changes which were then effected. Next in 
importance to the statute de tallagio non concedendo, was the 
famous statute de donis, which granted to the nobles the privilege 
of entailing their personal property ; and by this means a consider- 
able increase of power was acquired by the barons and landed 
proprietors, while the laws of mortmain, by restraining the aliena- 
tion of lands to ecclesiastical or charitable institutions, diminished 
the power of the clergy in civil matters, and consequently aug- 
mented the influence of the people, as the weight of the clergy 
was mainly felt in the upper house. 

* Hale's History of Common Law, p. 16. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD II. TO THE DEATH OF 

EDWARD III. A.D. 1307 1377. 

Edward II. — His partiality for favourites — Unpopular truce with Scotland — 
Parliament demands the banishment of Gaveston — Right of petitioning the 
crown — Recall of Gaveston — Stormy meeting at Westminster — The barons 
appoint a committee of government — Gaveston taken prisoner and executed 
— ^The carls of Warwick and Lancaster refuse to join the royal forces — Vic- 
tory of the Scots at Bannockbum — Edward Bruce crowned in Ireland — 
The Spencers — The earl of Hereford slain and Lancaster beheaded — Queen 
Isabella goes to France and raises an army — Deposition of the king — The 
queen and Mortimer govern the country — Importance attached to constitu- 
tional forms — Murder of Edward II. — Edward III. — His minority — As- 
sumes the government and brings an impeachment against Mortimer in 
parliament — Defeat of the Scots at Halidown Hill — Edward lays claim to 
the crown of France. 

EDWARD II. A.D. 1307 — 1327. 

Edward II. found difficulty enough in satisfying the cravings of 
his favourites without prosecuting the war against Bruce. An 
ignominious truce was therefore concluded with Scotland, and the 
king hastened to Loudon to pass his time in the company of his 
favourite Gaveston, who was a young man of accomplished parts, 
hut dissipated and overhearing in his conduct. Whilst prince of 
Wales, Edward had formed so strong an attachment to him, that 
the king, fearing the effects on the prince's mind, had banished 
Gaveston the realm, and exacted of his son a solemn promise that 
he would never suffer him to return. Edward, forgetful of his 
father's dying injunction, no sooner ascended the throne than he 
recalled the banished favourite to his court, and heaped upon 
him every honour and reward : the royal duchy of Cornwall was 
conferred on him for life ; the honour of carrying the crown be- 
fore the king at his coronation still further excited the jealousy 
of the ancient nobility ; but the childish fondness with which the 
king embraced his favourite Gaveston on his return from France 
with his bride Isabella, excited the contempt and derision of the 
whole nation. Gaveston' s government of the kingdom during 
the absence of Edward was exceedingly unpopular, — and the par- 
liament which met in 1308 demanded his unconditional banish- 

p 
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ment and disgrace. Edward promised to comply, — ^bnt no sooner 
had present danger ceased than the king bestowed on him new 
honours and made him governor of Ireland. The popular indig- 
nation was raised to the utmost, and the parliament, which was 
called upon to grant the king supphes, complained of the 
infringement of the charters and the mal-administration of the 
affairs of the kingdom. 

Edward, however, mitigated their resentment by new promises 
of amendment, and the commons consented to grant a twenty-fifth 
penny of their gooda, on *' this condition, that the crown should 
take advice and grant redress upon certain articles wherein they 
were aggrieved." A petition was accordingly drawn up and pre- 
sented to the crown, which, as it forms the first example on the 
rolls of parliament of petitions attached by the commons to their 
money bills, is of considerable importance,, since to. make known 
their grievances was the first step towards their redress, and by 
a wise and moderate exercise of their power, the burgesses and 
knights continued to address the crown in the most respectful 
though firm language, till they obtained by entreaty that which 
no violence could have effected. 

Amongst other minor abuses, the commons complained that 
the laws were not duly administered, — ^that purveyance was car- 
ried to an intolerable extent, — that new customs were imposed 
on foreign imports without the consent of parliament, — that 
vnrits of protection shielded felons from punishment^ and perverted 
the administration of justice, — that unlawful tallages were im- 
posed on the towns and fairs, and that the king's officers de- 
prived men of their lawful inheritance without just cause ; all 
which petitions were favourably answered by the king, but subse- 
quently neglected r it was, however, an important step that the 
commons had gained in establishing the privilege of presentiog 
their grievances to the crown. 

Affairs having assumed « more fkvourable aspect, the king 
ventured to permit his unpopular minister to return; but, un- 
taught by experience, neither the king nor his minion reformed 
their ancient courses, and the increasing necessities of the kingdom 
compelled the king once more to summon a parliiment at York. 
The barons, however, refused to attend, and Gaveston, perceiving 
the danger of his position amd the difficulties into which he had 
brought the king, escaped to the continent, while the barons, 
somewhat appeased by their apparent triumph, met at West- 
minster, followed by their armed retainers, where, in a stormy 
session, they passed a sentence of perpetual banishment on 
Gaveston, and compelled the helpless monarch to consent to the 
ro^pointment of a committee of government : eight earls, seven 
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bishops^ and six barons were accordingly appointed nnder the 
title of ordainers, with full power to regulate the royal household 
and redress all manner of grievances. 

It was exacted by the ordainers^ that a parliament should be 
held at least once a year, and that the king should neither be 
permitted to levy war nor depart the kingdom without the consent 
of his nobles ; that the regent in his absence should be chosen by 
parUament, and that all the officers of state and governors of the 
foreign possessions of the crown should be appointed with the 
advice and consent of parliament. These articles, in effect, trans- 
ferred the whole functions of the government from the crown 
to the parliament. As soon as parliament was dissolved, not- 
withstanding his sentence, Gaveston again returned to England, 
and took the command of the army against Scotland ; but the 
barons appeared in arms, and, after a series of adventures, Gaveston 
was taken prisoner and brought to Warwick castle. At first the 
confederate nobles were for sparing his life, but a voice exclaimed; . 
" If you let the fox go, you will have to hunt him again ;" and 
the council finally determined on his execution : he was led out 
to a neighbouring heath, and there beheaded. When the news of 
these proceedings reached the king, he fell into a paroxysm of 
rage, but time and reflection showed him that it would be mad- 
ness to resist; and in, the sprine of the year 1314, the Scots ^ 
having retaken most of the strongholds in their country, Edward ' 
advanced against them with a force of 100,000 men. The 
Scottish army (according to the poet Barbour) scarcely amounted 
to half that number ; but the presence of the brave and patriotic 
Bruce inspired the Scots with courage, and inflamed their national 
love of independence, while the English wanted both generals to 
lead them, and heart to engage in the cause : the earls of War- 
wick and Lancaster, the bravest and most popular oi the English 
nobility, had refused to serve in the expedition, and retired from 
court in disgust. 

When the king came up with the Scottish forces at Bannock-^ 
bum a fierce engagement ensued ; the Scots received the charge 
of the English infantry with courage, and Bruce, coming on with 
his reserve, took the English in flank ; a universal panic sprea(]^ . 
through the ranks, the bravest of the knights broke and fled ; the 
victorious Bruce pursued the fugitives for nearly 100 miles, and 
the king himself never halted till he had reached Dunbar. This 
decisive victory secured the independence of Scotland, but it 
served to increase the discontent and insubordination of the 
English nobility. 

The war wluch the English had commenced in Scotland was * 
transferred to their own dominions by the skilful managemnai' 
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of Bruce : finding the weakness of the English monarch, the king 
of Scots sent his brother, Edward Bruce, with a small army into 
Ireland, where he soon overran the whole of the northern part of 
the island, and was crowned king of that country in the following 
year: the English possessions were invaded and harassed, but 
Edward took no measures for their rescue : his new favourite was 
Hugh le Despenser, the son of an Enghsh gentleman of good 
family and fortune, but utterly incompetent to manage the affairs 
of state. The barons, who still cherished their abhorrence of 
favourites, resented the appointment of an upstart to the royal 
favour, and marching to Westminster, compelled the king to assent 
to the banishment of the Despensers ; but this solemn engage- 
ment was as ineffectual as those which had been extorted from 
the king in the time of Gaveston, and Edward soon found an op- 
portunity of revenging himself on the nobles who had compelled 
him to consent to this measure. Marching to the north, he 
attacked the confederate barons ; the earl of Hereford was slain, 
and the brave earl of Lancaster, grandson of Henry III., was be- 
headed at his own castle of Pontefract. Despenser now returned 
to the king's favour, but a new plot was set on foot by queen 
Isabella, who, being captivated by the graceful demeanour of a 
young nobleman, Roger Mortimer of Wigmore, one of the lords 
marchers of Wales, obtained permission to go to France to accom- 
modate some differences which had arisen with her brother, re- 
specting the homage of the king of England for his continental 
dominions. When once there, she peremptorily refused to return, 
or to let the young prince, her son, come to England, unless the 
king would promise to dismiss his favourites: this proceeding 
was exceedingly popular in England; and the queen having 
obtained some troops from the count of Hainault, to whose 
infant daughter she had affianced her son Edward, set sail 
for England, and landed at Orwell in Suffolk, with the avowed 
object of rescuing the king and kingdom from the tyranny of the 
Despensers, and restoring the constitutional power of the crown, 
but with the real design of deposing her husband and gratifying 
the indulgence of her criminal passion for Mortimer. Imme- 
diately on her arrival, the king's brothers, the earls of Kent and 
Norfolk, with many of the nobiUty and prelates who favoured 
the popular side, resorted to her standard; till at length the 
king, aroused by so formidable an armament, despatched Robert 
de Watteville with an army to oppose the march of the insur- 
gents on London; the royal forces, however, went over to the 
queen's party, and the king in vain besought the citizens to arm 
in his defence: finding himself thus abandoned and despised, 
he at length fled with Despenser to the marches of Wales. 
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Here for three days the elder Despenser delayed the progress of 
the victorious troops by his noble defence of the citadel of Bath, 
while the king and his favourite endeavoured to effect their 
escape to Lundy Island, at the mouth of the Channel ; but adverse 
winds drove them again on the coast of Wales, where Despenser 
and the obnoxious chancellor Baldock were discovered and brought 
to trial ; and the unfortunate king, finding no means of escape, 
dehvered himself up to the mercy of his enemies. The barons of 
the queen's party, who had assembled at Bristol, declared the 
throne vacant by the desertion of the king, and appointed prince 
Edward guardian of the kingdom : this decision, harsh as it may 
have appeared, was shortly after confirmed by parliament (Jan. 7, 
1327), and the nobility, with the exception of four prelates, swore 
fealty to the prince. The next step was to extort Arom the king, 
who was in confinement at Kenilworth, a voluntary resignation of 
the crown ; and on the 24th his son Edward III. was proclaimed 
by the heralds. 

Notwithstanding the violent character of these proceedings, 
especial attention appears to have been paid to the forms of the 
constitution ; and although it is highly improbable that any regu- 
lar parliament could have been sitting at either Bristol or Here- 
ford, yet the form of the king's indictment professes to have been 
drawn up by the prelates, earls, barons, and knights, with the 
assent of the whole commonalty of the realm, — an evidence of no 
small importance, as it shows, by the mere mention of the com- 
mons, that they were presumed to enjoy a constitutional right of 
participation with the peers in all measures relating to the admi- 
nistration of government. 

The house of commons, which had wrung from the strong hands 
of the first Edward the important privilege of granting supplies, 
obtained from his son Edward II. the right of being consulted on 
any changes which might be effected in the law, and advanced a 
step towards the third great principle of our constitution, — the 
right of impeaching ministers and inquiring into public abuses, 
which was lurther developed under the magnificent reign of Ed- 
ward III. As far, therefore, as constitutional liberty was con- 
cerned, the power of the house of commons was greatly augmented 
during this reign ; but Edward was a weak and vacillating prince, 
and his want of spirit and energy occasioned more evils to the 
country than even the arbitrary encroachments of a vigorous sove- 
reign hke Edward I. or Henry VIII. ; for in those early times, 
when so much depended on the personal energies of the prince, 
the reign of a weak monarch was invariably a period of distress. 
The people could afford to admire the iron rod which reduced 
them to subjectiony while they enjoyed the security it afforded. 
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In his domestic relations Edward II. possessed many good and 
amiable traits of character, which would have found a congenial 
sphere in the retirement of private life ; even his attachment to 
Gaveston or to Despenser, under such altered circumstances, 
would have been graced with the honourable appellation of a 
pure and disinterested friendship ; but the qualities requisite 
in a prince are of a sterner and more intellectual class, and 
require that he should combine the virtues of a private citizen 
with the firmness and energy of a statesman. The misfortunes 
which attended Edward's latter years were brought on by his 
own folly and indecision, and the crimes of those who should have 
guided and protected him. The queen and her paramour Morti- 
mer, having effected the deposition of the unfortunate king, 
seized on the reins of government, and kept their court in the 
strong castle of Nottingham, while the king was committed to the 
custody of the earl of Leicester, who had succeeded to the title 
of Lancaster; but the queen being fearful lest he should eifect 
his escape, caused him to be removed, first to Corfe castle, then to 
Bristol, and finally to Berkeley, where he is said to have been 
murdered by Gournay and Ogle, at the instigation of Mortimer. 
One night shrieks were heard to issue from the vaulted chambers 
of the castle, and in the morning the people were admitted to view 
the lifeless body of the king : no signs of violence appeared upon 
his person, but his countenance was distorted, and it was whis- 
pered by those who knew the secrets of the court, that the king 
had perished by a red-hot bolt being inserted into his intes- 
tines. 

EDWARD III. 1327 — 1377. 

Immediately on the deposition of Edward II., his son prince 
Edward was proclaimed, and a council of regency appointed to 
administer the affairs of the state, as the young prince had not 
yet attained his sixteenth year. The earl of Lancaster, who had 
been foremost in resisting the tyrannical measures of the preceding 
reign, was chosen guardian and protector of the king's person ; 
but the queen-mother and Mortimer divided between them the 
real power of the state. The Scots, seeing the instability of the 
new administration, seized this opportunity of invading Eng- 
land, but finding that the young king took the command of the 
army in person, they retired across the border, and a peace was 
concluded at the instigation of Mortimer, acknowledging the 
independence of Scotland, and promising Edward's sister, the 
princess Jane, in marriage to the son and heir of RoberJ Bruce. 
This measure, although obviously advantageous to the peace of 
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both countries, was extremely unpopular, and created a general 
feeling of disgust against Mortimer, who was accused of having 
betrayed the interests of the English crown. For a time, how- 
ever, public attention was called off by a pretended conspiracy : 
the duke of York, one of the most powerful of the English 
nobility, and imcle of the young king, was led into the beUef 
that his brother Edward II. was still hving; and under this im- 
pression he entered into a plan for his release : the conspiracy, as 
it was called, was no sooner formed than discovered, and the un- 
fortunate prince was led to execution, while his honours and 
estates went to enrich the family of the favourite. The young 
king, who was not permitted to take any part in the government, 
beheld with grief these infamous transactions, and determined as 
soon as he attamed his eighteenth year to throw off the restraint 
imposed on him by his mother and Mortimer. Having concerted 
measures with lord Montacute and sir Thomas Eland, the keeper 
of Nottingham castle, he caused a body of troops to he admitted 
into the fortress by means of a subterranean passage known only 
to himself and the keeper : Mortimer, who had no intimation of 
the design, was surprised in his bed, and the queen prevented 
from interfering in his behalf. (1330. Oct. 20.) On the fol- 
lowing morning the king's peace was proclaimed, and Edward, 
determined to carry the matter with a high hand, summoned a 
parliament at Westminster, which he opened in person. Articles 
of impeachment were found against Mortimer for the death of the 
late king and the earl of Kent, and he was accordingly executed 
at Tyburn. The queen-mother, on account of her high rank, was 
permitted to retire to her manor of Risings, near London, where 
she occasionally received a visit of ceremony from the king her 
son, but was excluded from all participation in the affiiirs of 
government, and not allowed to attend the court. 

Edward had not long assumed the reins of government when 
he determined to renew the war with Scotland, and espoused the 
cause of Edward Baliol, who had beeii expelled from that king- 
dom : marching northwards, he took the town of Berwick and 
gained the victory at Halidown Hill, in which sir Archibald 
Douglas and many of the Scottish nobiUty were^ slain. 

While Edward was thus occupied with the affairs of Scotland, 
a wider field suddenly opened to his ambiticHi. Charles lY. of 
France having died without issue, his nearest of blood were his sis- 
ter Isabella, mother of Edward III., and his cou«n-german Philip 
of Valois. Incited by this opportunity of extending his dominions, 
and perhaps persuaded of the justice of his claim, Edward deter- 
mined to challenge the succession of that kingdom, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of the Salic law. The EngUsh lawyers urged. 
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that although a female was excluded by that law on account of 
the weakness of her sex, no such objection could extend to her 
son : but the peers of France, to whom the question was submitted, 
decided otherwise, and declared Philip of Yalois the lawful heir. 
Edward refused to submit to their award, and as soon as he had 
collected his resources, he assumed the title of king of France, 
and entered into a treaty with the Flemings to espouse his cause. 
To procure funds for this exp^sive war, Edward raised arbitra- 
rily the impost on tin and wool, and even compelled the mer- 
chants to lend him a sum equal to the whole value of the wool 
exported. The commons resented this arbitrary proceeding, and 
stoutly refused to grant any subsidy unless the king would con- 
sent to abolish the obnoxious imposts, and allow them to appeal 
to their constituents ; " inasmuch," say they, '' as the impost on 
wool and lead is enhanced without assent of the commons or of 
the lords, as we understand, it is illegal; and on that account 
any one of the commons may refuse its, payment without being 
troubled." This was bold language indeed to be used by an 
assembly which had scarcely acquired the means of making its 
power felt ; for although the statute entitled Confirmatio Char- 
tarum had rendered such arbitrary impositions illegal, yet the 
power of the king to levy tallages at will had never entirely 
ceased, — and Edward was not a prince likely to surrender any of 
the power his ancestors had enjoyed: but the expense of this 
foreign war led him to submit to interference on the part of par- 
liament, which he would not otherwise have tolerated. " Con- 
querors," observes a modem historian, 'Hhongh usually the bane 
of human kind, proved often, in these feudal times, the most 
indulgent of sovereigns. They stood most in need of supplies 
from their people, and not being able to compel them by force to 
submit to the necessary impositions, they were obHged to make 
them some compensation by equitable laws and popular conces- 
sions." * Edward III. more especially courted the interference 
of the commons, as he thought, by making them parties to his 
designs, the more easily to procure the necessary sup|)lies : hence 
that assembly rose into greater consideration and acquired a more 
regular authority during his reign than at any former time ; nor 
is this to be wondered at, when we call to mind that after the ad- 
mission of the towns to parliament, greater sums were granted in 
subsidy than had ever been extorted in tallages. 

During the two preceding reigns the commons had acquired 
the sole right of taxation and a voice in all alterations in the law : 
. they now proceeded to the reform of public abuses and the im- 
peachment of offending ministers. This was the great acquisition 

* Robertson's History of Scotland. 
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of Edward's reign, and to it we shall have occasion to refer at a later 
period of his history. Having obtained a new supply from parlia- 
ment, Edward vigorously prosecuted the war with France, and 
gained a great naval victory in the harbour of Sluys, in which the 
enemy lost 230 ships and 30,000 seamen ; but his transactions on 
land were not equally successful, and he was obliged to return 
to England for supplies. During this interval a truce was set on foot 
with Philip, but it was of short duration, and in the month of 
July, 1346, the king again crossed the Channel with an army of 
4000 men-at-arms, 10,000 archers, and about 16,000 light troops, 
accompanied by the prince of Wales, who had attained his 15th 
year, and was desirous of meriting the honour of knighthood with 
which he had been lately invested. The king of England advanced 
into the heart of France, where he met Philip near the village of 
Cressy with an army of 100,000 men. Having drawn up his little 
army on the rising ground, the king and the prince of Wales waited 
the first shock of the enemy : as the French advanced, the Eng- 
lish archers discharged their arrows with such effect that the wing 
of the French army opposed to prince Edward began to falter ; 
seeing their confusion, the prince pressed forward with his best 
troops and engaged the enemy hand to hand : some of the nobles, 
fearful for his safety, and seeing him surrounded by superior 
numbers, sent to the king, who was in command of the reserve, to 
come to his aid : "Then," said the king, " is my son dead, or hurt, 
or on the earth felled ? *' ** No, sire," was the reply of the knight, 
** but he is hardly matched, wherefore he hath need of your aid." 
" Well," said the king, " tell him to win his spurs, for the glory 
of the day shall be his." At this critical juncture Alen9on the 
bravest of the French generals fell, and the chances of the day 
were at an end. The king of Bohemia, the duke of Lorraine, and 
a great part of the French nobility, were amongst the slain, and 
Philip himself was hurried from the field by one o^ his knights, 
who seizing the bridle of his horse compelled him to seek safety in 
flight. Amongst the spoils taken after the battle was a splendid 
plume of ostrich feathers worn by the king of Bohemia, which being 
placed in the prince's helmet as a memorial of the victory he had 
gained, has since been adopted- as the badge of the princes of 
Wales, with the motto ' Ich dien,' I serve, '^ 

But the most extraordinary feature of this battle was the intro- 
duction of cannon, which are said to have been placed in the 
front of the English line, and to have greatly contributed to 
throw the enemy into confusion : this, however, must have been 

* This is the generally received opinion, Jtltbovgh there is great probability 
that the plume of ostrich feathers was borne by the prinoes of Wales an terior 
to this e?eat, and tome historians suppose the motto to be of Welsh ^ 
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more by tbe noise and smoke which they occasioned than by an^ 
actual danger ; for being made either of leather or bars of iron 
closely bound together, and unfurnished with carriages, they were 
almost as dangerous to the soldiers who serTed them as to the 
enemy against whom they were directed: however, from this 
time the introduction of gunpowder gradually produced an entire 
alteration in the mode of warfare, and although apparently so 
destructive, this invention has certainly proved one of the most 
beneficial to mankind. " Nations,'* observes a judicious writer, 
*' are more upon a level, as less depends upon frantic exertions of 
courage, and consequently, from a consideration of an equality of 
strength, the peace of kingdoms is better preserved."* 

While Edward was thus engaged on the continent/ his qneen 
Philippa, to whom the regency of the kingdom had been 
intrusted, repelled the incursions of the Scots, and took their 
young king David Bruce prisoner : she then went to the conti- 
nent to join her husband before the walls of Calais, to which town 
he had laid siege after the battle of Cressy. Fearing to lose so 
important a city, PhiKp marched to its relief with 150,000 men ; 
but he was again compelled to retreat, and after a blockade of 
eleven months the town surrendered at discretion. Edward 
granted to the inhabitants their lives, but expelled them from the 
town, and demanded that six of the richest burgesses should be 
delivered up to his vengeance : Eustace de St. Pierre, John Dacre, 
James and Peter Wisant, and two others whose names history 
does not record, nobly volunteered to resign their lives for the 
safety of their fellow-citizens, and dressed only in their shirts, 
went bare-foot, with halters round their necks, to present the 
keys of the town to Edward, who ordered them to immediate 
execution : but the prayers and entreaties of the queen procured 
their pardon, — she then ordered clothes to be brought them, 
entertained them in her tent, and dismissed them with presents. 

About this time the plague, which had passed through Asia and 
Europe, appeared in France, and from thence spread into Eng- 
land, where one-third of the people are said to have perished by 
its ravages ; in London more especially it raged with unexampled 
fury, — 200 persons died every day, and by the end of the year 
50,000 persons had been buried in one graveyard, that of the 
Carthusian monks, now known as the Charterhouse in the 
vicinity of Smithfield. This dreadful mortality disorganized 
society, the ties of family and friendship were broken, the 
public business was suspended, and the courts of justice closed. 
"As the lower classes were the principal sufferers, men could 
not be found in sufficient numbers to cultivate the ground or 
* Tvtler's Universal HUtory, book vi. chap. xU. p. 65. 
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to make the necessary agricultural implements. Hence all 
kinds of workmen and labourers demanded exorbitant wages, — 
the landlords gave up their rents, — ^the barons exempted their 
villeins from their quota of labour, — and the farmers permitted 
their standing crops to rot in the fields." Edward ''fancied 
he could remedy these evils by fixing the maximum price of 
provisions, and by ordering every man to resume work at the 
same wages as before, limiting the number of labourers to be 
employed on each acre of land, and prohibitiug the charitable 
from giving arms to able-bodied mendicants. The pillory, im- 
prisonment, and fines were the mildest penalties inflicted on 
the transgressors of this law."* After the plague had dis- 
appeared, famine preyed upon the miserable people, — the oxen, 
horses, and sheep, died by thousands in the fields, of a direful 
contagion, and banditti infested the country. Nothing can show 
more clearly the degraded condition of the people in the middle 
ages than the fearful ravages of the plague and black death, 
which were then epidemic in every country of Europe, as they 
are at present in Cairo and the countries of Asia Minor. Even 
the best towns were exceedingly filthy, — the sewers flowed through 
the middle of the streets, which were unpaved, — the water was 
carried in buckets from the rivers, and the houses were built of 
wood and thatch, — but little regard was paid to cleanliness or 
even decency, and the small freeholders and worthy yeomen of 
those days were in a far lower con(}ition of social comfort than 
the agricultural labourer of our own : notwithstanding the small- 
ness of the population, which scarcely exceeded 3,000,000, the 
means of subsistence were more precarious than at present, and 
articles of every-day use now, were then the luxuries of the rich. 
To restrain the taste for elegance in dress and refined manners, 
the king passed a series of sumptuary laws, prohibiting the use of 
silks, furs, gold brocade, ornaments of gold and silver and pre- 
cious stones, to all but the most wealthy nobles in the state: 
these laws, which were designed to improve the virtuous habits 
of the people, operated detrimentally on commerce, by driving 
the skilful workmen, who depended upon the growing refinement 
of the better classes, to seek employment m other countries 
where such stringent laws were not in force. 

The country being unable to sustain the expense of the war, 
Edward was forced to conclude a truce with France, by which 
Calais was ceded to the English crown. On the death of Philip, 
his son John succeeded to the French throne, and Edward again 
urged his claims to France, but, after some negotiations, oflered 
to resign his pretensions on condition that the provinces which 
* History of Great Britain, by Dr. White, p. 146 
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had fonnerly been held by the EngHsh crown should be restored : 
this being refused, he despatched prince Edward (sumamed the 
Black Prince) to the continent with a small army of 12,000 men 
until he should take the field in person: so brilliant was the 
success of the prince, that he not only defeated the French army, 
which numbered six times his own, but took the king and his son 
prisoners, at the battle of Poictiers. Thus the princes of two 
neighbouring nations, David of Scotland and John of France, 
were prisoners at the same time in London. No satisfactory con- 
clusion, however, was obtained: notwithstanding the king was 
prisoner, France was not subdued, and the English parliament 
again remonstrated with the king on the expense of the war and 
the arbitrary impositions which he imposed. At length, wearied 
out with delay and unable to secure the conquest he had gained, 
he consented to restore the French king to liberty on the payment 
of a ransom of 100,000 marks, and the surrender of the provinces 
of Poitou, Saintogne, and Perigord; but John finding it impossible 
to raise so large a sum on the exhausted resources of the country, 
and failing to persuade the people of France to ratify the con- 
ditions of the treaty, honourably returned to his captivity in 
London, " For," said he, " I hold it as an established maxim, 
that even if good faith should be totally forgotten by the rest of 
mankind, it ought still to find a place in the breast of princes." 
Edward's government began now to assume a more regular 
character, for the line of demarcation between the royal preroga- 
tive and the rights of parliament was better defined, and fewer 
complaints appear on the rolls of parliament of arbitrary exactions 
and illegal impositions : yet the liberty of the subject was far 
from secure ; the king still continued to charge the people with 
providing men at arms, light cavalry archers, provisions and 
stores for his army ; and although the commons frequently remon- 
strated, the king replied that it was for the public good, and that 
his prerogative was sufficient in such instances of emergency. 
The commons however persevered in their complaints, till at 
length, in 1351, a statute was passed rendering all such exactions 
illegal without the express sanction of parliament,* and restrict- 
ing within very narrow limits the doubtful prerogative of levymg 
troops for foreign service. 

After the close of the session, the king, in accordance with the 
petition of the house of commons, drew up a statute defining the 
exact circumstances which constituted a treason, whereas in 
former times, owing to the vagueness of the old treason laws, 
almost any offence might be construed into a crime against the 
crown, and as the property of the attainted criminal went to 

* 25 Edward III. stat. 5, c. 8. 
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replenish the king's coffers^ it too frequently happened that the 
judges brought in a man guilty of treason whose offence merely 
extended to felony or breach of the king's peace. This famous 
law^ which procured for those who obtained its enactment the 
name of the Blessed Parliament, restricted treason to the three 
cases of compassing the king's death, levying war against hun, 
or aiding his foreign enemies within his realm, which, with sUght 
variation, continues the existing law. 

Subsequent parliaments imitated the example of this remark- 
able session, and by annexing conditions to their money bills 
gradually acquired new privileges. The power of suspending the 
course of justice at pleasure, of seizing vessels belonging to mer- 
chants for purposes of war, of pressing sailors for the rojal fleets, 
and compelling the nation to supply soldiers for his foreign wars, 
were successively wrested from the powerful hands of Edward, 
and the commons even went so far as to petition against the 
creation of monopolies — the interference of the privy council in 
private suits — the imprisonment of members for expressing their 
sentiments in parliament — and the exaction of forced loans; but 
these latter grievances were never adequately redressed, and con- 
tinued for two centuries longer to fill the rolls of parliament. 
The privileges, however, which had been gained were of no 
ordinary moment, and the people more especially rejoiced in being 
exempt from compulsory service in the foreign wars, which of 
late had been carried to such an extent as to endanger the 
personal hberty of the subject. Deprived of the power of con- 
scription, Edward was obliged in future to raise his forces by 
voluntary enlistment, and for this purpose generally contracted 
with some influential noble to furnish a certain number of troops 
at a specified rate, but the charges demanded were often exorbi- 
tant, and the success of the campaign always uncertain, as the 
army could only continue in the field so long as the exchequer 
was kept supplied. 

On the death of John, his son Charles the Wise succeeded to the 
throne of France ; he was a prince of consummate skill and expe- 
rienced valour : by his prudent foresight, whilst dauphin of France, 
he had preserved that kingdom from ruin, and now he displayed 
his talents by avoiding a general engagement, and strengthening 
the natural resources of his kingdom. Failing in the conquest of 
France, the Black Prince turned his attention to Spain, where 
Pedro, sumamed the Cruel, had been expelled from the throne of 
Castile for his tyrannical conduct. With the aid of the English 
forces, Pedro again entered his country, and the prince of Wales 
defeated the French army under the command of the celebrated 
generab Henry of Transtamare and Bertrand du Guesclin : Pedro 
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was restored, but the fatigues of war and the unhealthy climate of 
Spain had broken the constitution of the prince, who returned to 
England only to languish out the last stage of a mortal disease, 
and died in the forty-sixth year of his age, to the infinite grief 
of the people, who beheld in him a prince of unsulHed virtue 
and uncompromising yalour« Edward III« surviyed his valiant 
son but a year, leaving the kingdom to his infant grandson 
Bichard II. 

The ascendancy of the duke of Lancaster and Alice Ferrers, 
during the latter years of Edward's reign, cast a gloom over his 
otherwise brilliant administration. Through their influence the 
course of justice was perverted, and the prince of Wales seems 
to have entertained suspicions of a design for depriving his infant 
son of the succession. At least* in the important parliament 
which met in April, 1376, he strongly favoured the popular 
party, — a proceeding otherwise unaccountable, — which sought 
to bring an impeachment against the measures of the king's 
ministers. Backed by so powerful a supporter, Peter de la Mare 
ventured to lead the opposition in the house of commons, where 
the first stand was made for that mat principle — '' the right of 
the commons to investigate and chastise the abuses of adminis- 
trations." After having granted the king a subsidy, they prayed 
that he would strengthen his council by the addition of ten or 
twelve bishops and lords, who might constantly advise him on the 
management of the state; for, say they, ''if their said liege lord 
had dbnrays possessed about him faithful counsellers and good 
officers, he would have been so rich that he would have had no 
need of charging his commons with subsidy or tallage, considering 
the great ransoms of the French and Scotch kings, and of so 
many other prisoners ; and that it appeared to be for the private 
advantage of some near the king, and of others by their collusion, 
that the king and kingdom are so impoverished, and the commons 
so ruined : and they promised the king that if he would do speedy 
justice on such as should be found guilty, and take from them 
what law and reason permit, with what had been already granted 
in parliament they will engage that he should be rich enough to 
maintain his wars for a long time, without much charging his 
people in any manner." The lords Latimer and Nevil, and the 
merchants Lyons, Ellis, Peachey, and Bu^ were accordingly 
impeached for waste of public money, and Alice Ferrers was 
prohibited from meddling in private suits under pain of banish- 
ment and confiscation. As early as 1342, a similar attempt had 
been made to render public ministers amenable to parhament, 
but without success ; for the judges and other officers of the 
crown who were most interested in the measures entered a 
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protest on the rolls of parliament, and in the ensuing session 
procured its repeal. This proceeding was the more remarkable 
as fumishiog the earliest instance of a protest being entered 
i^ainst the passing of an act, a practice which has subsequently 
become of considerable importance in our parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. The measures of the commons with regard to the 
church were still more extraordinary. We have already seen how 
ineffectual were the attempts of a prince even like Henry II. in 
restraining the exorbitant pretensions of the Romish see, and it 
therefore becomes no inconsiderable matter of surprise that the 
commons were so successful in their first attempts. For some 
time the court of Rome had been deriving a princely revenue from 
the fines and dues payable by the English church, which some 
years amounted to 60,000 or 70,000 marks, a sum exceeding the 
whole revenue of the crown ; but Clement V. imposed a new tax 
called First- Fruits, which consisted of the first year's revenue of 
all the benefices in England. This tax was particularly obnoxious 
to the English clergy, who regarded it as an unjustifiable encroach- 
ment on their liberties, and the attempt of the court of Rome to 
extend the power of nomination not only to vacant bishoprics but 
also to inferior benefices called forth an universal burst of opposi- 
tion. At length, in 1344, these evils had grown to such an 
extent that the commons introduced a statute against provisors, 
by which the introduction of provisional letters, as the pope's 
briefs of nomination were called, were prohibited under the 
severest penalties, and all appeals to the court of Rome declared 
illegal: the parliament even went so far as to threaten the 
expulsion of the papal authority by force if the pope should 
resort to stringent measures, and voted the vassalage and yearly 
rent to which king John had subjected the kingdom to be null 
and void. 

" If we reflect," says Dr. White, " upon all that must have 
been said on both sides during the important discussion which 
thus limited the temporal power of the popes, we shall come to 
the conclusion that the seed was already sown that was to pro- 
duce the Reformation, which occurred a century later." Thd 
boldness with which the commons expressed their opinions on 
these important questions, shows the extent to which the spirit 
of civil and religious liberty had advanced during the reign of 
Edward III. ; and although the popes contrived to evade these 
statutes, the commons again petitioned the king for the stricter 
observance of the penal laws against provisors, and promised to 
support his measures in case of necessity. This opposition to 
the encroachments of the papal authority was augmented by the 
preaching of Wickliffe, a poor priest, who exposed with su^' 
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eloquence and boldness the unprofitable tives of the mendicant 
orders of friars, and the abuses which had crept into the church, 
that the subject was taken into consideration by Islip, archbishop 
of Canterbury : he appointed Wickliffe to the wardenship of a 
college at Oxford; but on the death of Islip, his successor in 
the primacy deprived WickUffe of his preferment^ and the pope 
confirmed the sentence of deprivation. This unmerited inter- 
ference incensed the preacher so much that he extended his 
criticism to the whole state of the Romish church, and attacked 
not only the doctrines but the Hves and discipline of the popes 
and higher order of clergy, whom he styled the true antichrists. 
Although not incUned to go the whole way with WickliiFe, most 
of the English clergy approved the measures of parliament, and 
even admitted the justice of his remarks. Owing to the peculiar 
relation in which England stood at this time with respect to 
the Romish see, WickliiFe escaped persecution, and the king even 
presented him to the living of Lutterworth in Leicestershire, 
where he gained many disciples to his views, and established 
a new order of clergy called * the poor priests.' These men, in- 
spired by the zeal of new converts, refused the Uvings and prefer- 
ments of the Romish church, and went through the country, 
inveighing against its abuses. Although the doctrines of Wick- 
lifiPe were condemned by the council of Constance, they continued 
to exercise a vital influence on the progress of opinion, and two 
centuries later were adopted by Huss and Martin Luther as the 
basis of the Reformation. 

The reign of Edward IIL, which extended over more than 
half a century, has always been remembered as one of the most 
glorious in the annals of England. While the splendour of his 
foreign victories restored the ascendancy of the English arms and 
rendered the nation respected, his political talents and wise legis- 
lation raised the social condition of the nation, commerce and 
industry advanced, and although his foreign wars drained the 
resources of the country, domestic tranquillity and advancing 
liberty soon retrieved these temporary losses, and infused a new 
vigour into the constitution. Overawed by the valour and spirit 
of their prince, the power of the nobles was restrained within very 
moderate limits, and the commons acquired both wealth and 
influence in the state. In addition to the important privileges 
acquired by parliament, the general administration underwent 
a salutan^ change. Nearly two centuries had elapsed since the 
English language had been superseded by the Norman French 
both in parliament and the courts of law, and now for the first 
time parliament was again opened in the English tongue, and all 
public documents were written either in English or Latin. The 
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more revolting corruptions of justice were reformed ; the sheriffs 
and coroners, who had formerly held their offices for life or 
during pleasure, were appointed to be annually elected from the 
wealthier classes ; fixed salaries were allowed to the judges, and 
such improvements were made in the whole practice of the law, 
that Sir Matthew Hale observes, '* The judges and pleaders were 
very learned, the pleadings were more polished than in the time 
of Edward II., yet they have neither uncertainty, prolixity, nor 
obscurity ; so that at the latter part of this king's reign the law 
seemed to be near its meridian." 

As the administration of the law is of the utmost importance 
to the security of private hberty, it will be requisite, before closing 
this chapter, to take a summary view of the three branches of the 
English law, — the common, civil, and statute. The common, or, 
as it is frequently termed, the unwritten law, is so called because 
the statutes or laws on which it is founded have been lost, and 
are only remembered in the practice of the courts : some of its 
decisions no doubt are founded on the traditional customs of the 
ancient Saxon tribunals, but the most part of the common law 
bears impress of its Norman origin, and is derived from acts of 
parliament passed in the times immediately succeeding the Con- 
quest, and consequently has the same origin with the statute law, 
only with this difference, that whereas in the latter instance the 
laws themselves have been preserved, in the former they are 
only evidenced by the decisions on record which have been made 
in accordance with their provisions. This practice of enrolling 
the judgments of the court for the guidance of future decisions 
has been practised from time immemorial, and forms the only 
means of ascertaining the principles by which the course of the 
common law is directed. As these Records in course of time 
became very voluminous, extracts from them were regularly 
made and published under the name of Reports, some of which 
extend as far back as the reign of Edward II., and still form the 
basis of the existing law. 

The principal subjects of which the common law takes cogni- 
zance are the inheritance and conveyance of property, the various 
modes of tenure, and the validity of contracts. In all these 
points the common law of England differs very considerably 
from the civU code which has been adopted by most of the 
other countries of Europe. For instance, by the common law of 
England the eldest son succeeds to the real property of his 
father, to the exclusion of his brothers and sisters, whereas 
by the civil law the property is equally divided amongst the 
children : by the former a written document is . sufficient to 
effect a legal transfer of land, but the latter requires that seisin 
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or actual possession should also have heen given, and the same 
is the case with most other instances. 

When the Pandects of Justinian were discovered at Amalphi, 
the superiority of the civil or Roman law, which was founded 
on the experience of the civilized world, was universallv ad- 
mitted, but in England, owing to its introduction by the clergy, 
who alone could understand or interpret it, an idea of absolute 
power and ecclesiastical domination became associated with its 
decisions, and hence both the nobles and the people resisted its 
introduction with a degree of determination and pertinacity 
seldom evinced in these early times ; even in the few instances 
where it has been subsequently admitted by the Enghsh lawyers, 
it is comprehended under the unwritten law, because it is of 
force only so far as it has been authorized by immemorial 
custom; and in the ecclesiastical and admiralty courts, where 
its principles are admitted, it is lex sub lege graviori, — subject 
to the superior constraint of the statute and common law. 

It now remains to say a few words on the statute or written 
law, which, as the term implies, consists of the statutes and 
acts of parliament which are collected and arranged for ease of 
reference, and the originals of which are carefully preserved. 
As these statutes are the expression of the will of the nation, 
and have received the sanction of the king, lords, and commons, 
they are held to be inviolable, and have a superior power either 
to the common or civil law. It is therefore requisite that all 
judgments should be made in accordance with their provisions, 
and the judge is bound in all cases to decide the suit in con- 
formity to the law as so expressed, even if the practice of the 
common law or the declaration of the civil law should be 
different. 

Another important feature of Edward's reign was the foundation 
of our manufacturing industrv. In former times the English ex- 
ports had mainly consisted of wool, hides, timber, com, and other 
agricultural produce, which the merchants exported to Flanders 
and Italy in exchange for their manufactured goods. Edward, 
observing the wealth which these countries acquired from the 
manufacture of the commodities which England exported in a raw 
state, determined to introduce into his own kingdom a knowledge 
of these arts, and in 1331 invited over a number of Flemish 
artisans, who, discontented with the restrictive regulations im- 
posed on their trade by the selfish spirit of their corporations, 
gladly accepted his invitation, and settled in Norfolk, where they 
introduced the manufacture of fine woollen doth, which had pre- 
viously been unknown in England. The English, always jeak>U8 
of the favour shown to foreigners, believed that the wealth which. 
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these men acqifired by their industry tended to impoTerish the 
country people, and the corporations more especially thought that 
their trade would be hindered by their gains being shared with 
others. Edward, however, turned a deaf ear to these complaints, 
and in a short time a flourishing trade was established in cloth, 
which has ever since remained one of the staple commodities of 
England. We may here remark, that the history of corporations 
furnishes some remarkable anomalies. In the infancy of com- 
merce these associations were of the utmost importance in pro- 
tecting the merchants from the arbitrary extortions of the nobles, 
and enabling them to act in concert ; but in later times, when 
security had become better established, we shall often find them 
opposing the progress of industry by restraining the energy of 
individual enterprise, and preventing the introduction of foreign 
improvements. At some periods even monopolies have proved 
beneficial to certain branches of industry, by confining special 
attention to the manufacture, and providing a market by the 
exclusion of foreign competition, but as soon as the trade has 
been firmly established, these restrictions have invariably proved 
detrimental. ''This brings to our minds," says Mr. Hallam, 
''one cardinal truth, that political institutions have very fre- 
quently but a relative and temporal usefulness, and that what 
forwarded improvement during one part of its course may prove 
to it in time a most pernicious obstacle."* This must not, how- 
ever, be understood of the political influence of our corporations ; 
they have been mainly instrumental in preserving the right of 
self-government and the local administration of aflairs, two sacred 
principles which ought not to be sacrificed for any advantages 
which centralization can ofler. History furnishes many examples 
too where our corporate towns have stood firm in the cause 
of liberty, and in times of difficulty formed as it were a nucleus 
round which the commons might collect their strength ; for not 
being bound by any pohtical creed, but only associated by common 
interests and feelmgs, they neither eicited the jealousy of the 
crown nor were leagued to any particular party. 

Notwithstanding the important concessions which had been 
made, there still existed one intolerable abuse which pressed 
with particular weight on the mass of the people, the right 
of purveyance. Whenever the king proceeded on a progress 
through the country, the districts through which he passed were 
compelled to supply provisions for his household, and if a palace 
or public building were to be erected, instead of engaging 
labourers for wages, writs were sent to the several shires requiring 
them to furnish a certain number of carpenters, masons, tilers, 

* Hallim't Middle Aget, iii. 379. 
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and other artisans, who were levied like soldiers, and compelled 
to serve till the work was finished without any other pay thau 
that which the sheriff of their county might be pleased to allow ; 
and in this manner the magnificent structure ofWindsor castle 
was raised in the reign of Edward III., who, although he granted 
so many concessions, refused to give way on this important point, 
and for three centuries longer the right of purveyance continued 
in full exercise. 
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mical, Nautical, Trigonometrical, and Logarithmic Calculations, by 

H. Law, C.E., 2 vols. . 29. 

96. Popular Astronomy, Elementary Treatise on, by the Rev. Robert 

Main, M. R. A. S. . It. 

97. SvATics AND Dynamics, Principles and Practice of, by T. Baker, C.E. 1«. 

^, 98*. Mechanism, and Practical Construction or Machines, 

Elements of, by the same, 2 vols. . . . . . . . 2«. 

99, 100. Nautical Astronomy and Navigation, Theory and Practice 

of, by H. W. Jeans, R. N. C, Portsmouth, 2 vols. . . • 2«< 

101. DtrvERENTiXL Calculus, by W. S. B. Woolhoustf, F.R.A.S.' . • 1«. 

102. iNtBGRAL CXLCuLt7s, by Homcrsham Clox, M.A 1«. 

103. Integral Calculus, Collection of Elamples of the, by Professor 

James Hann - . . . 1«» 

104.. DnrpERENTiAL Caloulus, Collection of Bzamples of the, by /. 

HaddOn, M.A. . • . '• '..'.... It. 

105. Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry, First Mnemonical ^^ 
Leisotia in,'by the Ret. Thomas Penyngton Kirkman, M.A« • 
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RUDIMENTARY WORKS. 
NBW SBRXBS OF BDUOATXONAXi IKrORKSf 

OR 

Volumes intended for Public Instruction and for Refermce : 

Now H the eourte qf PubUeaiion. 

Thv pablic favour with which the Rudimentaiy Works on sdentific subjects hsfs 
been receiyed induces the Publisher to commence a New Series, somewhivt different 
in character, but which, it is hoped, may be found equally serviceable. The 
DiCTioNARiKB of the Modern Languaoks are arranged for facility of reference, 
so that the English traveller on the Continent and the Foreigner in England may 
find in them an easy means of communication, although possessing but a slight 
acquaintance with the respective languages. They will also be found of essential 
service for the desk in the merchant's office and the counting-house, and more 
particularly to a numerous class whf are anxious to acquire a knowledge of 
languages so generally used in mercantile and commercial transactiona. 

The want of small and condse Greek and Latin Dictionaries has long beea 
felt by the younger students in schools, and by the classical scholar who requires a 
book that may be carried in the pocket ; and it is believed that the present is ibs 
first attempt which has been made to offer a complete Lexicon of the Gretk 
Language in so small a compass. 

In the volumes on England, Greece and Rome, it is intended to treat of 
History as a Science, and to present in a connected view an analysis of the large 
and expensive works of the most highly valued historical writers. The extensive 
circulation of the preceding Series on the pnre and applied Sciences amongst 
students, practical mechanics, and others, affords conclusive evidence of &e 
desire of our industrious classes to acquire substantial knowledge when placed 
within their reach ; and this has induced the hope that the volumes on History 
will be found profitable not only in an intellectuid point of view, but, which is al 
still higher importance, in the social improvement of the people ; for writhout 
a knowledge of the principles of the English constitution, and of those events 
which have more especially tended to promote our commercial prosperity and 
political freedom, it is impossible that a correct judgment can be formed by the 
mass of the people of the measures best calculated to increase the national welfare, 
or of the character of men best qualified to represent them in Parliament ; and 
this knowledge becomes indispensable in exact proportion as the elective franchise 
may be extended and the system of government become more under the influence 
of public opinion. 

The scholastic application of these volumes has not been overlooked, and a 
comparison of the text with the examinations for degrees given at the end of the 
second volume of the History, will show their applicability to the course of 
historic study pursued in the Universities of Cambridge and London. 

1, 2. QONSTITUTIONAL HXSTORY OF ENGLAND, 2 VOlS. : VOl. U. til the 

freti • 2t. 

3. View of the History OF Greece: m /Ae^reM . . . . • 1<. 

4. History or Rome: ditto It. 

5| 6. A Chronology of Civil and Ecclesiastical History, Lite- 
rature, Science, and Art, from the earliest time to 1850, 
2 vols. : ditto 2t. ' 

7. Grammar of the English Language, for use in Schools and for 

Private Instruction, by Hyde Clarke, Esq U • 
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RUDIMENTARY WORKS. 

8, 8*. DiCTiONA&T OF THB ENGLISH LANGUAGE, by Hyde Clarke, Esq., 

2to18.: in the press , , 2s* 

9. Grammar of the Greek Language : ditto Is. 

10, 11. Dictionary of the Greek and English Languages, 2 toIs. 2s. 

12. — ^— — — ^— — English and Greek Languages : in the 

press Is. 

13. Grammar of the Latin Language: ditto Is* 

14. 15. Dictionary of the Latin and English Languages, 2 yoIs. : 

ditto 2s. 

16. English and Latin Languages: ditto Is. 

17. Grammar of the French Language, by a distmgoished Linguist. Is. 

18. Dictionary of the French and English Languages: by D. 

Varley: in the press Is. 

19. — — — ^ English and French Languages, by the 

same: ditto . . . . . . « • . , Is. 

20. Grammar of the Italian Language, by Alfred Elwes • . It. 

21. Dictionary of the Italian, English, and French Languages, 

by the same • ... It. 

22. -— ^^^— — — . English, Italian, and French Languages : 

in the press It. 

23. — ^— ^— — French, Italian, and English Languages : 

ditto It. 

24. Grammar of the Spanish Language . . . . .It. 

25. Dictionary of the Spanish and English Languages: in the 

press • ... It. 

26. English and Spanish Languages: ditto . It. 

27. Grammar of the German Language, by G. L. Strausz, (Ph. Dr.) It. 

28. Classical German Reader, from the best Authors ... It. 

>29, 30, 31. Dictionaries of the English, German, and French 

Languages, 3 Yob. : in the press 3t. 

NEW 8BRXB8 OF 'XiONDON.' 

1 — 10. LONDON described and illustrated, 10 yoIs. . . .It. each. 

SUPPXiBMBNTARY TO THB SBRXBS. 

Domestic Medicine ; or complete and comprehensiYe Instructions for Self-aid 
by simple and efficient Means for the Preservation and Restoration of Health ; 
originally written by M. Raspail, and now fully translated and adapted to 
the use of the British public. This work is addressed to the heads of 
families and also to professional and working men, who, from sedulous 
application, are particularly susceptible of morbid affections. It. 6d. 



%* Labels or letterings for the backs of the Rudimentary Worksy comprising 
the Series q^ 118 vohimes, the Educational Series of Zl volumes^ and the 
Supplement, are printed on a sheet of tinted paper, and so distinctly arranged 
that they may be readily separated for the purpose of adhesion to the respeetpf 
volumes by paste or gum.-^Priee 2d, 
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QREAT BZHIBITION BUIIiDINa. 

The BUILDING erected in HYDE PARK for the 

GREAT EXHIBITION of the WORKS of 

INDUSTRY of ALL NATIONS,, 1851: 

lUpsti^ted by 28 large, folding Plates, embracing plans, eleyationsi sections, and 
details, laid down to a large scale from the working drawings of the Contractors, 
Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co., by Charles Downes, Architect ; with a 
scientific description by Charles Cowfer, C.f!. 

• 

In 4 Parts, royal quarto, now complete, price £1. 10«., 
or in doth boards, lettered, price £1. 11«. 6</. 

%*. This work has every measured detail so thoroughly made out as to enable 
the Engineer or Architect to erect a construction of a sindlar nature, either more 
or less extensive. 



. SIR JOHN RENNTE'S WORK 

. OH THE 

THEORY, FORMATION, AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN HARBOURS. 

Copious explanatory text, illustrated by numerous examples, in 20 Parts, at ISt. 
each, or in 2 Vols. Very neat in faalf^morocco, price £12. 12«> 

The history of the most ancient maritime nations affords con* 
chisive evidence of the importance vrhich thej attached to the 
construction of secure and extensive Harhours^ as indispensably 
neoessfliry to the extension of commerce and navigation, and to the 

suocessfol establishment of colonies in distant parts of the globe. 

• 

To this important subject, and more especially "with reference to 
the vast extension of our commerce with foreign nations, the atten- 
tion of the British Government has of late years been worthily 
directed; and as this may be reasonably expected to enhance the 
value of any information which may add to our existing stock of 
knowledge in a department of Civil Engineering as yet but imperfectly 
understood, its contribution at the present time may become generally 
useful to the £ngineeiing Profession. 

The Plates are executed by the best mechanical Engravers ; the Viewi finely 
engraved under the direction of Mr. Pye ) all the Engineering Plates have dimen- 
sions, with every explanatory detail for professional use. 
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In octavo, doth boards, price 9t. 

HYDRAULIC FORMULiB, CO-EFFICIENTS, 

AND TABLES, 

For finding the Discbarge of Water from Orifices, Notches, Weirs, 
Short Tabes, Diaphragms, Month-pieces, Hpes, Drains, Streams, 
and Rivers. 

BY JOHN NEVILLE, 

ABCHTPKCT AND C. B., IfEMBXR ROTAL IBI8H ACADKMT, IRMBSB INST. C.JL 

IBSLAND, MEUBBR GBOL06ICAI. SOC. IRELAND, COUNTT SURYBTOR OF 

LOUTH, AND OF THB COUNTT OF THB TOWN OF DROOHBDA. 

This urork contains above 150 different hydranlic formnlse (tiie 
Continental ones reduced to English measures), and the most ex- 
tensive nd accurate Tables yet pubtished for finding the mean 
Telocity of discharge from triangular, quadrilateral, and circular 
orifices, pipes, and rivers; with experimental results and co- 
efficients ; — effects of friction ; of the velocity of approach ; and o^ 
curves, bends, contractions, and expansions; — the best form of 
channel; — the drainage effects of long and short weirs, 
AND weir-basins ; — extent of back-water from weirs ; contracted 
channels; — catchment basins; — hydrostatic and hydraulic pres- 
sure; — water-power^ 6c. 



TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 

Poblished in 74 Parts, price 2«. 6d, each, in 4to, illastrated by very ntuneNtM 
engraTinjs and wood-cuts, a new and much extended edition, now complete in 
Z vols, bcond in 4, in elegant half-morocco, price Nine Guineas and a HalfL 

THE STEAM ENGINE, 

IN ITS PIOGRESSIYE AND PRESENT STATE OF IMPROVEMENT; 

Practically and ampl^ elucidating, in every detail, its modifications 
and appleations, its duties and consumption of fuel, with aa 
investiga£on of its principles and the proportions of its parts for 
efficiency and strength; including examples of British and American 
recently cDustnicted engines, with details, drawn to a large scale. 

The well-kmwn and highly appreciated Treatise, Mr. Tredgold's 
national Woii on the Steam Engine, founded on scientific principles 
and compiled frbmi the practice of the best makers — showing also 
easy rules fo* construction, and for the calcullition of its power in 
all cases — hs commanded a most exteilsive sale in the several 
English editbns, and in Translations on the Continent. The|^^ 
editions bein^ now out of print, the proprietor has been induir ' 
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TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 

enlarge and extend the present edition by practical examples of all 
kinds, with the most recent improvements in the construction and 
practical operations of the steam engine both at home and abroad. 

The work is divided into the sections named below, either of 
which may be purchased separately: working engineers will be 
thus enabled to select those portions which more especially apply to 
the objects upon which they may be respectively employed. 

Several scientific men, extensively and practically employe^ have 
contributed original and really practical papers of the utmost ttility ; 
by which the value of this extended edition is much increased. A 
copious Index for reference is added. 

Division A. Locomotive Engines, 41 plates and 55 wood-cuts, cpmplete, making 
Vol. I. In half-morocco binding, price dS2. 12«. 6 J. 

Division B. Marine Engines, British and American« numerous platet and wood- 
cuts, making Vol. II.; bound in 2 vols, half-morocco, price JS3. IU» 6d. 

Division C to G. making Vol. III., and completing the work comprising 
Stationary Engines, Pumping Engines, Engines for Mills, and sev^al examples 
of Boilers employed in the British Steam Navy; in half-morocoo, price 
^3. 13«. 6(f. 

LIST OP PLATES. 
DIVISION A. — LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 



Elevation of the 8-wheeled locomotive 
engine and tender, the Iron Dukb, 
on the Great Western Railway. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan, ditto. 

Transverse sections, ditto. 

Details of ditto: transverse section 
through working gear, transverse 
section and end view of tender ; plan 
and section of feed-pump ; plan and 
elevation of hand-pump ; details of 
inside framing, centre axle, driving 
axle-box, regulation-valve, centre- 
beam stay, &c. 

Elevation of Crampton's patent loco- 
motive engine and tender. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto. 

Transverse sections of ditto. 

Elevation of the Ptracmon 6-wheeled 
goods' engine on the Great Western 
Rdlway. 

Half-plan of the working gear of ditto. 

Elevation of a portion cf the working 
gear of ditto. 

Diagrams, by J. Sewell, L. E., of re- 
sistances per ton of the train ; and 
portion of engines of the class of the 



Great Britain loconotire, includ- 
ing tender, with various loads and at 
various velocities ; also d the ad- 
ditional resistance in fbs. ;>er ton of 
the train, when the engine is loaded, 
to be added to the resistaice per ton 
of the engine and tendei when un- 
loaded. 

Side and front elevation of an express 
carriage engine, introdiced on the 
Eastern Counties Railvay by James 
Samuel, C.E., ResidentBngineer. 

Longitudinal and cross se^ion of ditto. 

Plan of ditto ; with plan >id section of 
cylinders, details and i^^ons, piston 
full size. 

Elevation of the outsidecylinder tank 
engine made by Shar|e Brothers & 
Co., of Manchester, tor the Man- 
chester and Birminghon Railway. 

Section of cylinder ani other parts, 
and part elevation of litto. 

Longitudinal section of /litto. 

Plan of ditto. 

Transverse sections of |K>th ends, with 
sectional parts. 

Mr. Edward Woods' ex^riments on the 
several sections of (id and modem 
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Talves of locomotive engines, — ^viz. 
fig. 1, stroke commences; fig. 2, 
steam-port open ; fig. 3, steam-port 
open ; fig. 4, steam-port open ; fig. 5, 
stroke completed, steam cut off, 
exhaustion commences ; fig. 6, stroke 
commences; fig.. 7, steam-port fall 
open ; fig. 8, steam cut off; fig. 9, 
exhaiistion commences; fig. 10, steam 
completed. 

Ditto, drawn and engraved to half-size : 
fig. 1, old valve, ^i^inch lap ; fig. 2, 
f -inch lap ; fig. 3, f -inch lap ; fig. 4, 
f-inch lap, Gray's patent; fig. 5, 
1-inch lap. * 

Elevation of a six-vrheeled locomotive 
engine and tender. No. 15, con- 
structed by Messrs. Tayleur, Vulcan 
Foundry, Warrington, for the Cale- 
donian Railway. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto, engine and tender, with 
cylindrical part of boiler removed. 

Elevations of fire-box, section of fire- 
box, section of smoke-box, oi ditto. 

Elevations and sectional parts of ditto. 

Sectional parts, half-plan of working 
gear, ditto. 

Eleration of Messrs. Robert Stephenson 



and Co.'s six-wheeled patent loco- 
motive engine and tender. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan and details of Stephenson's patent 
engine. 

Section of fire-box, section of smoke- 
box, firont and back elevations of the 
same. 

Plan of a six-wheeled engine on the 
Birmingham and Shrewsbury Rail- 
way, constructed by Messrs. Bury, 
Curtis, and Kennedy, Liverpool. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Sectional elevation of the smoke-box, & 

Sectional elevation of the fire-box of 
ditto. 

Elevation of the locomotive engine and 
tender, Plbws, adapted for high 
speeds, constructed by Messrs. R. & 
W. Hawthorn, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, for the York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick Railway Company. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. This 
section is through the fire-box, boiler, 
and smoke-box, showing the tubes, 
safety-valve, whistles, steam and blast 
pipes, &c 

Plan of ditto. 

•Plan of the working gear, details, &c. 



Forty-one plates and fifty-five wood engravingf. 



DIVISION B. — MARINE ENGINES, &C. 



Two plates, comprising figures 1, 2, 
and 3, Properties of Steam. 

Plan of H. M. screw steam frigate 
Dauntlbss, constructed by Robert 
Napier, Esq. 

Longitudinal elevation and transverse 
section of ditto. 

Longitudinal section at A B on plan, 
longitudinal section at C D on plan 
of ditto. 

Engines of H. M. steam ship Terriblx, 
constructed by Messrs. Maudslay, 
Sons, and Field, on the double- 

• cylinder principle. Longitudinal sec- 
tions *of engines. 

Transverse section and end view of ditto. 

Transverse section through boilers of 
ditto. 

Plan of engines, showing also bunkers, 
paddles, &c. 



Oscillating engines of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company's steam vessel 
Ariel, constructed by John Penn 
and Sons. Longitudinal section. 

Section at engines of ditto. 

Section at boUer of ditto. 

Plan at boiler of ditto. 

Section at air-pump, and at cylinder. 

Annular cylinder engines of the iron 
steam vessels Princess Mart and 
Princess Maude, constructed by 
Maudslay, Sons, and Field. Longi- 
tudinal section. 

Transverse section at engines of ditto. 

Section at boilers of ditto. 

Plan of engines of ditto, showings 
bunkers, paddles, &c. 

Plan of engines of H. M. steam vessel 
Simoom, constructed by James Vfp* 
& Co., of London and Soho. 
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Longitadinal section of the Sm oon. 

Cross section of ditto. 

Engine of the Rbd Roysb, side view 

•nd plan. 
Longitudinal section of ditto. 
Cross sections of ditto. 
Sheer draught and plans of vessel. 
Plan of the engine of H.M. steam frigate 

Phoenix. 
Longitudinal section of engine of ditto. 
Cross section of ditto. 
Engine of the Rubt steam vessd, ele- 

yation and plan. 
Sheer draught and plan of vesseL 
Plan of engine of the Wilbbbforcb, 

Hull and London packet. 
Cross section of ditto and vesseL 
Longitudinal section of engines of ditto. 
Elevation of engines of (titto. 
Engines of the Bebbnicb, Hon. £. L 

Co.'s stea& vesseL 
Section of ditto. 
Sheer draught and plan, stem view, 

and hody plan of vessel. 
View of the Bebbnicb, whilst at sea. 
B(Hlers of H. M. ships Hbbmbs, Sfit- 

FIRB, and FlBEFLT. 

Kingston's valves, as fitted on hoard 
sea-going vessels for blow-4^ injec^ 
tion, and hand-pump sea valves. 

Boilers of H. M. steam vessel Afbican. 

Morgan's paddle-wheels, as fitted in 
H. M. S. Mbdba. 

Side elevation of ditto. 

Plans of upper and lower dedcs of 
ditto. 

Sheer draught and profile of ditto. 

Morgan and Seawfurd's paddle-wheels, 
comparatively. 

Positions of a fioat of a radiating pad- 
dle-wheel in a vessel iii motion, and 
positions of a fioat of a vertically 
acting wheel in a vessel in motion. 

Cydoidal paddle-wheels. 

Sailing of steamers in five points from 
courses. 

Experimental steaming and sailing of 
the CxtBDONiA, Vanouabd, AstA, 
and Mbdba. 

Engines of H. M. steam ship MaciiBRA. 

Engine of the steam boat Nbw World, 



T. F. Secor & Co., Engineers, New 
York. : Elevation and section. 

Elevations of cylinder and crank ends. 

Steam cylinders, plans, and sections. 

Details. 

Several sections of details. 

Details and sections. 

Details of parts. 

Plans and sections of condenser, bed- 
plates, air-pump bucket, &c. 

Details and sections, injection valves. . 

Details, plan and elevation of beams, 
&c. 

Details, sections of parts, boilers, &c 
of the steaip boat Nbt^ Wobls. 

Sections, details, and paddles. 

Engines of the U. S. mail steamers Obio 
and Gboboi A. Longitudinal section. 

Elevations and cross sections of ditto. 

Details of steam-chests, side-pipes, 
valves, and val?e gear of ditto. 

Section of valves, aid plan of piston of 
ditto. 

Boilers of ditto, sections of ditto. 

Engine of the U. S. steamer Watbb- 
WiTCH. Sectional elevation. 

Steam-chests and cyhaders of ditto. 

Boilers, sections, &c. of ditto. 

Boilers of the U.S. steamer Powhavak. 

Front view and sections of ditto. 

Elevation of the Pittsburg and Cin- 
cinnati American packet Bucketb 
Statb.. . 

Bow view, stem view. 

Plan of the BucKBt^B Statb. 

Model, &c. of ditto, wheel-house frame, 
cross section at wheel-house, and 
body plan. 

Plan and side elevation of ditto. 

Sheer draught and plan, with the body 
plan, of the U. S. steam frigate 
Sabanac. 

Longitudinal section of ditto, cross sec- 
tion. 

Engines of the U. S. steamer Svaaim- 

- BANNA. 

Elevation of the U. S. Pacific steam 

packet engine. 
Plan of ditto. 

Boilers of ditto, end views. 
Ditto ditto. 



Sighiff'-ft»€ tiHffravinfft tmdj^^one taood-eutg. 
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DIVISION C. TO 6., FORMING VOL. III. 

STATIONARY ENGINES, PUMPING ENGINES, MARINE BOILERS, &C. 

Side eleration of pumping engine, U. S. 

dock, New York. 
End elevation of ditto. 
Elevation and section of the pnmps, 

ditto. — 2 plates. 
Boilers of pumping engines, ditto. 
Boilers, DetaUs, &c. of pampii^ engines, 

ditto. 
Plan of the hoilere, ditto. 
Isometrical projection of a rectangular 

boiler. 
Plan and two sections of a cylindrical 

boiler. 
Bmnton's apparatus forfeeding fumaoe- 

fires by means of machineiy. 
Parts of a high-pressure engine with a 

4«pas8aged cock. 
Section of a double-acting condensing 

engine. 
Section of a common atnios^eric en- 
gine. 
On the construction of pistons. 
Section of steam pipes and valves. 
Apparatus for opening and closing steam 
' passages. 

Parallel motions. — 2 plates. 
Plan and elevation cMf an atmospheric 

engine. 
Elevation of a single-acting Boulton 

and Watt engine. 
Double-acting engine for raising water. 
Double-acting engine for impelling 

machinery. 
Maadslay's portable condensing engine 

for impelling machinery. 
Indicator for measuring the force of 

steam in the cylinder, and ^agrama 

of forms of vessels. 
Section of a steam vessel with its boiler, 

in two parts-o-diagrams showing fire- - 

places — ^longitudinal section through 

boiler and fire-places. 
Isometrical projection of a steam-boat 

engine. 
Plan and section of a steam-boat engine. 
Ten horse-power engine, constructed 

by W. Fairbaim and Co.— 4 plates. 
Forty-five horse-power engine, con- 
structed by W. Faurbaim & Co. — 

3 plates. 
Plan and section of boiler for a 20-hor8e 



engine, at the manufactory of Whit- 
worth & Co., Manchester. 
Messn. Hague's double-acting cyiiBder, 

with slides, &c 
Sixty-five-inch cylinder, erected by 

Maudslay, Sons, and Fidd, at the 

Chelsea Water-woiks. — S plates. 
Beale's patented rotary engine. 
Double-story boilers of H.M.S. Dxtas- 

TATION, 400 H. P. 
Refirigerator feed and brine pumps. 
Feed and brine apparatus, as fitted on 

board the West India Royal Mail 

Company's ships. 
Boilers of H. M. steam sloop Basqubi^ 

400 H. P. 
Boilers of the Singapobx, 470 H.P., 

Peninsular and Oriental Company. 
Original doubie-stoiy boilers of the 

Gkbat Westbkn. 
Telescopic chimney, or sliding fonael, 

of H. M. ship Hti>ra, 220 H. P. 
Seaward's patent brine and feed whieH. 
Boilers of H. M. mail packtet Undine, 

(MiUer, RavenhUl, & Co.) 100 H.P. 
dross sections of engines of H. M. nail 

packet Unimnv. 
Longitudinal elevalaon of ditto. 
Brine-pumps as fitted on board H.lf. S. 

Medea, 220 H. P. (Maudslay, Sons, 

and Field.) 
Boilers of H. M. S. Htdea, 220 H. P. 
Plan of the four boilers, with the sup- 
plementary steam-chests and shut-ofiT 

. valves» of the Atxnobb. 
Boilers of H. M. steam ship Niobb, 400 

H. P., fitted by Maudday, Soda, and 

Fifild. 
Experimental boiler, Woolvrich Yard. 
Boilers of H. M. S. Terrible, 800 H.P. 

(Maudslay, Sons, and Field.) 
Boilera of the Minx and Teaser, 100 

H. P. (transferred to Wasp.) 
Boilers of the &am8on, 450 H. P. 
Daniel's pyrometer, full size. 
B<Hlers of the Desperate, 400 H. P. 

(Maudslay, Sons, and Field.) 
Boilers of the Niger (2nd plate). 
Boilers of H.M.S. Babiluv^^J^ 

plate). 
Boilers of the Undine. 
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Boflen of the Royal Mail steam ships 
Asia and AfricAi 768 H. P., con- 
structed by R. Napier, Glasgow. 

Longitudinal and midship sections of 
ditto. 

Boilers of H.M.S. La Hooue, 450 H.P. 
(Seaward & Co.) 

H. M. S. SiDON, 560 H. P. Plan of 
telescope fiinneL 

Boilers of H. M. S. Brisk, 250 H. P. 

Copper boilers for H. M. S. Sans- 
PABBix., S50 H.P. (James Watt & 
Co.) 

American marine boilers, designed and 
ezecnted by C. W. CopeUnd, Esq., 
of New York, as fitted on board the 
American packets. 

Midship section of the hnU of the steam 
packet Pacific, New York and 
Liverpool line. 

Eleyation of pumping engines of the 
New Orleans Water-works, U. S., ar- 
ranged and drawn by E. W. Smith, 
Engineer, constructed at the Allaire 
Works, New York. 

Elevation of pumps and valves, chests, 
gearing-, &c 

Elevation at steam cylinder end. 

General plan of a turbine water-wheel 
in ope lotion at Lowell, Massachusets, 
U. S., by J. B. Francis, C.E. 

Elevation of ditto. Section of ditto. 

Plan of the floats and guide curves, 
ditto. 



Large self-acting surfacing and screw- 
propeller lathe, by Joseph Whitworth 
& Co., Manchester. 

Longitudinal section, showing arrange- 
ment of engine-room for due engine 
applied to a screw propeller, and 
Bishop's disc engine, by G. & J. 
Rennie, with detaUs. 

Arrangement of engine-room forengines 
of 60 horse-power, for driving pro- 
pellers of H. M. steam vessels Rkt- 
NARD and Cruiser, constructed by 
Messrs. Rennie. Longitudinal sec- 
tion and engine-room. 

Ditto. Transverse section at boilers 
and at engines. 

Very elaborate diagrams showing ex- 
periments and results of various pad- 
dle-wheels. — 8 plates. 

Steam flour-mills at Smyrna, con- 
structed by Messrs. Joyce & Co. 
Double cylinder pendulous condens- 
ing engine, side elevation. 

Side elevation, horizontal plan, ditto. 

Longitudinal section. 

Horizontal plan of mill-house and 
boilers. 

Transverse section through engine- 
house and mill. 

Boilers, longitudinal and transverse 
sections, front view. 

Section through mill-stones, elevation 
of upper part, section of lower part, 
plan of hopper, &c. 



SUMMARY OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Plates. 

Vol. I. Locomotive Engines 41 

IL Marine Engines 85 

IIL Stationary Engines, Pumping Engines, Engines 
for Flour-Mills, Examples of Boilers, &c., &c . 



Total 



100 
226 



Wood-eatt. 
55 
51 

58 

164 



FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OP 

HENRY CAVENDISH, F.R.S. 

Some few India paper proofs, before the letters, of this celebrated 
Philosopher and Chemist to be had, price 2s, 6d, 



NEW LIST OF WORKS. 
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A NEW SURVEY OF LONDON: 

VULLT DEVELOPING 

Its Antiquity, History, and Architecture — Palatial and Ecclesiastical 
Structures — Public Buildings — and its Social, Literary, and Sci- 
entific Institutions — various Galleries of Art — Parks, Pleasure 
Gkurdens, and Conservatories — ^Trade and Manufactures — Govern- 
ment and Muuidpal Arrangements — Railways, Canals, and Water 
Supply — and its Geography, Geology, and Natural History. 
Illustrated by a newly constructed whole sheet Map, and more 
than Two Hundred finely executed Engravings, from Original 
Drawings by the best Artists, of the most interesting subjects in 
the Metropolis and its Vicinage. 

Third edition, in 2 Yok./ 910 pages, small 8yo., in doth boards lettered, price 
lOs, 6d., or in half-morocco elegant, lit,, and in half-calf gilt, 12«. 

T%e foUotDtng is a list of the Subfectt more particuUirly treated qf: 

Physical Geography of the Basin of 
the Thames. 

Climate. 

Geology. 

Geology of the water-courses. 

Natnral history. 

Statistics. 

Spirit of the public journals ^- ' The 
Times.' 

Legislation and government. 

Municipal anangements. 

Police. 

Postal arrangements. 

Banking. 

Assurances. 

Duties on articles imported into Eng- 
land. 

Architecture of London^ts hi8tory,&c. 

Ancient London. 

Temple church, St. Saviour's, ' and 
olJier ancient churches. 

Westminster Ahbey church. ' 

Westminster Palace. 

Westminster HaU. 

Sepulchral architecture. 

Tudor churches. 

Ancient churches. 

Modem churches. 

Lincoln's Inn hall, and the other inns 
of court. 

St. Paul's cathedral. 

Sir Christopher Wren's churches. 

The public buildings of Inigo Jones 
and of Sir William Chambers. 

Arts, manufactures, and trade. 



Tables of the names, actuaries, and 
business terms of the several as- 
surance companies. 

Asylums. 

Bank of England. 

Baths and wash-houses. 

Bazaars and show-rooms. 

Model buildings for the poor. 

Breweries. 

Bridges. 

Canids. 

Cemeteries. 

Club-houses. 

Colleges. 

Corporation of the City of London. 

Customs, dock and port of London. 

Royal dockyards. 

Electric telegraph. 

Education. 

Engineers' workshops. 

Sir Thomas Gresham and the Royal 
Exchange. 

Galleries of Pictures : those of 
Lord Ashburton — Barbers' Hall — 
Bridewell Hospital — ^Thomas Baring, 
Esq. — Society of British Artists— 
British Institution — British Museum 
^Duke of Buccleuch — Chelsea 
Hospital — Duke of Devonshire— 
G.Tomline,£8q. — ^Dulwich College- 
Earl of EUesmere — Foundling Hos- 
pital — School of Design — Greenwidi 
Hospital — ^Vernon Gdlery— Grosve- 
nor Gallery — Guildhall, Cily — 
Hampton Court Palace ^ n a WH wi. 
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A NEW SURVEY OF LONDON. 



Esq.— H. T. Hope, Esq. — St. James's 
Pakce — Kensington Palace — Mar- 
qnis of Lansdowne — National Galleiy 
— National Institution — Duke of 
Northumberland — Lord Overstone— 
Mr. Sheepshanks — Lord Garvagh — 
Earl de Grey — Earl Normanton^- 
Sir Robert Peel— Queen's Gallery, 
Buckingham Palace — Samuel Rogers, 
Esq. — Royal Academy — Society of 
Arts — Society of Painters in Water 
Ck>lour8 — ^Duke of Sutherland-*-Lord 
Ward— Duke of Wellington— White- 
hall Chapel — Windsor Castle. 

Gas-works & gas-lighting in London. 

Gardens, conservatories, and parkt. 

Halls. 

Hospitals. 

Jews' synagogues and schools. 

Learned societies. 

Museums. 






Public libraries. 
Lunatic asylums. 
Markets. 

Mercantile marine. 
Mint. 

Music, opera, oratorios, musical socle- 
ties, &c. 
Obserratories. 
Panoramas. 

Patents for inventions in England. 
Public and private bidldings. 
Prisons. 

Railway stations. 
Sewen of London. 
Thames tunneL 
Union workhouses. 
Water supply of London. 
Excursions to the vicinity of Lonc|on. 
Castle and stables at Windsor. 
Colleges of Cambridge and Oxford. 
&c. &c. 



THE WORK ON 

BRIDGES OF STONE, IRON, TIMBER, 

AND WIRE. 

In 4 Vols4 bound in 3, described in pages 8, 9, 10 of the larger Catalogue of 
Publications ; to which the following is the Supplement, now completed, entitled 

SUPPLEMENT to 'THE THEORY, PRACTIGB, AND 

ARCHITECTURE OF BRIDGES OF STONE, IRON, 

TIMBER, WIRE, AND SUSPENSION,' 

In one large 8vo Volume, with explanatory Text and 68 Plates, comprising details 

and meaamed cUmensions, in Parts as fi^ws : 

Parti 69. 



n 

n 
n 
tt 



II. . 

III. . 

IV. . 

V. & VI. 



69. 
68. 

lOf. 
20t. 



Bound in half-morocco, uniform with the larger worky price £ 2. lOt., 
or in a different pattern at the same price. 

LIST OF PLATES. 



Cast-iron g^er bridge, Ashford, Rye 

and Hastings Railway. 
Details, ditto. 
Elevation and plan of truss of St. 

Mary's Viaduct, Cheltenham Railway. 
Iron it>ad bridge over the Railway at 

Chalk Farm. 



Mr. Fairbaim's hoUow-girdler bridge at 

Blackburn. 
Waterford and Limerick Railway truss ' 

bridge. 
HoUow-girder bridge orer the River 

Medlock. 
Railway bridge over If ^ '"* '-^ 
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BRIDOEB OF 8TONK5 &C. 



Vkdact at Beangencyi Orleans and 

Tom Railway. 
Oblique cast-iron bridge, on the tyitem 

of M. Polonceau, oyer the Canal St. 

Denis. 
Blackwall Extension Railway, Com- 
mercial Road bridge. 
Ditto, enlarged deyation of outside 

girders, with details. 
Ditto, details. 
Ditto, ditto, and sections. 
Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
Richmond and Windsor main line, 

bridge o^er the Thames. 
Ditto, details. 
Ditto, ditto, and sections. 
Orleans and Bordeaux Railway bridge. 
Ditto, sections and details. 
Rouen and Havre Railway timber bridge. 
Ditto, details. 
Ditto, ditto, and sections. 
>^aduct of the Valley of Malauncey, 

near Rouen. 
Hoop-iron suspension bridge over the 

S^ne at Suresne, department de la 

Seine. 
Hoop-iron flospension foot bridge at 

Abainville. 
SuspeBsion bridge over the Douro,iron 

wire suspension cables. 
Ditto, details. 
Glasgow and South-Western Railway 

bridge ovter the water of Ayr. 
Ditto, sections and details. 
Plan of the cities of Ofen and Pesth. 
Secticns and soundings of the River 

Danube. 
Longitudinal section of framing. 
No. 1 coffer-dam. 
Transverse framing of coflfer-dam. 
Sections of Nos. 2 and 3 of coffer-dam. 
Plan of No. 3 coffer«dam and ice- 
breakers. 
Plan and elevation of the construction 

of the scaffolding, and the manner of 

hoistiBg the chains. 



line of soundings, — dam longitudinal 

sections. 
Dam sections. 

Plan and elevation of the Pesth suspen- 
sion bridge. 
Elevation of Nos. 2 and 3 coffer-dams. 
End view of ditto. 
Transverse section of No. 2 ditto. 
Transverse section of coffer-dam, plan 

of the 1st course, and No. 3 pier. 
Vertical section of Nos. 2 and 3 piers, 

showing vertical bond-stones. 
Vertical cross section of ditto. 
Front elevation of Nos. 2 and 3 piers. 
End elevation of ditto. 
Details of chains.-— *Ditto. 
Ditto and plan of nut, bolt, and retain- 

ing-links. 
Plan and elevation of roller-frames. 
Elevation and section of main blocks 

for raising' the chains. 
Ditto, longitudinal section of fixture 

pier, showing tunnel for chains. 
Plan and elevation of retaining-plates, 

showing machine for boring holes for 

retaining-bars. 
Retaining link and bar. 
Longitudinal plan and elevation of cast- 
iron beam with truss columns. 
Longitudinal elevation and section of 

trussing, &c 
Plan of pier at iMl of footpath. 
Detail of cantilevers for supporting the 

balconies round the towen. 
Elevation and section of cantilevers. 
Detail of key-stone & Hungarian arms. 
IVont elevation of toll-houses Bead wing 

walls. 
Longitudinal elevation of toll-house, 

fixture pier, wing wall, and pedestaL 
Vertical section of retaining-piers. 
Section at end of fixture pier, showing 

chain-holes. 
Lamp aead pedestal at entrance of 

bridge. 
Lamp and pedestal at end of wing walls. 



Separately sold from the above in a volume, price half-bound in morocco £l» 12«. 

An ACCOUNT, with lUustrations, of the SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE ACROSS the RIVER DANUBE, 

BY WILLIAM TIERNEY CLABK, C.E., F.a.S. 

Witk foi^ Rigraviiigt. 
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JOHN WEAL&S 



THE ENGINEER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S 

POCKET BOOK, 

WITH AN ASTRONOMICAL ALMANACK, 

REVISED FOR 1852^1853. In morocco tuck, price 6«. 



CONTENTS. 



AiB, Air in motion (or wind), and wind- 
nUlIfl. 

Alloys for bronze ; Miscellaneous alloys 
and compositions ; Table of alloys ; 
Alloys of copper and zinc, and of 
copper and tin. 

Almanack for 1852 and 1853. 

American railroads ; steam vessels. 

Areas of the segments of a circle. 

Armstrong (R.), his experiment on 
boilers. 

Astronomical phenomena. 

Ballasting. 

Barlow's (Mr.) experiments. 

Banrel drains and culverts. 

Bell-hanger's prices. 

Blowing a blast engine. 

Boilers and engines, proportions of; 
Furnaces and chimneys ; Marine. 

Bossut's experiments on the discharge 
of water by horizontal conduit or 
conducting pipes. 

Brass, weight of a lineal foot of, round 
and square. 

Breen (Hugh), his almanack. 

Bricks. 

Bridges and viaducts ; Bridges of brick 
and stone; Iron bridges; Timber 
bridges. 

Burt's (Mr.) agency for the sale of pre- 
served timber. 

Cask and malt gauging. 

Cast-iron binders or joints; Columns, 
formulae of; Columns or cylinders, 
Table of diameter of; HoUow co- 
lumns. Table of the diameters and 
thickness of metal of; Girders, prices 
of; Stancheons, Table of, sfarength 
of. 

Chairs, tables, weights, &c. 

Chatburn limestone. 

Chimneys, &c., dimensions of. 

Circumferences, &c. of circles. 

Coal, evaporating power of, and results 
of coking. 

Columns, cast-iron, weight or pressure 
of, strength of. 



Comparative values between the pre- 
sent and former measures of capacity. 

Continuous bearing. 

Copper pipes, Table of the weight of. 
Table of the bore and weight of cocks 
for. 

Copper, weight of a lineal foot of, round 
and square. 

Cornish pumping engines. 

Cotton mill ; Cotton press. 

Current coin of the principal commercial 
countries, with their weight and re- 
lative value in British money. 

Digging, well-sinking, &c. 

Dodu, dry, at Greenock. 

Draining by steam power. 

Dredging machinery. 

Dwarf, Table of experiments with 
H. M. screw steam tender. 

Earthwork and embankments. Tables 
of contents, &c. 

Experiments on rectangular bars of 
malleable iron, by Mr. Barlow ; on 
angle and T iron bars. 

Fairbaim (Wm.), on the expansive 
action of steam, and a new construc- 
tion of expansion valves for condens- 
ing steam engines. 

Feet reduced to links and dedmaU. 

Fire-proof flooring. 

Flour-mills. 

Fluids in motion. 

Francis (J. B., of Lowell, Massachusets), 
his water-wheel. 

French measures. 

Friction. 

Fuel, boilers, furnaces, &c. 

Furnaces and boilers. 

Galvanized tin iron sheets in London 
or Liverpool, list of gauges and 
weights of. 

Gas-tubing composition. 

Glynn (Joseph), F.R.S., on turbine 
water-wheels. 

Hawksby (Mr., of Nottingham), his 
experiments on pumping water. 

Heat, Tables of the effecU of. 
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THE engineer's AND CONTRACTOR'S POCKET BOOK. 



Hexagon heads and mits for bolts, pro- 
portional sixes and weights of. 

Hick's rulo>for ericulating the stfength 
of shafts. 

Hodgkinson's (Eaton) expenments. 

Hongerford Bridge. 

Hydraulics. 

Hydrodynamics. v> < 

Hydrostatic press. • ' - 

Hydrostadcs. 

Imperial standard measures of -Great 
Britain; Iron. 

Indian Navy, ships of war, and other 
vessels. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, List of 
Members of the, corrected to March 
15, 1852. 

Iron baUs, weight of cast ; bars, angle 
andT, weight of; castings; experi- 
ments; hoop, weight of 10 lineal 
feet; lock gates; roofs; tubes for 
locomotive and marine, boilers; 
weights of rolled iron. 

Ironmonger's prices. : ^ < ^ 

Just's analysis of Mr. Diaron Robinson's 
limestone. 

Latitudes andlongitndes of the principal 
observatories. > .- r 

Lead pipes, Table of the weights of. 

Leslie (J.)» CE. 

Lime, mortar, eements, concrete, &e. 

Limestone, analysis of. 

Liquids in motion. 

Locomotive engines; Table showing 
tiie speed of an engine. 

Log for a seargoing steamer, form oi. 

Machines and tools, prices of. 

Mahogany, experiments made e^ the 
strength of Honduras* [wheels. 

Mallet's experiments on overshot 

Marine boilers ;■ engines. 

Masonry and stone-work. 

Massachuaets railroads. 

Mensuration, epitome of. 

Metals, lineal expansion of. 

Morin's (Col.) experiments. 

Motion ; motion of water in rivers* 

Nails, weight and length. 

Navies — of the United States'^ Indian 
Navy ; Oriental and Peninsular Com- 
pany; British Navy; of Austria; 
Denmark; Naples; Spain; France; 
Germanic Confederation; Holland; 
Portugal; Prussia; Sardinia; Swe- 



den and Norway; Turkey; Russia; 
Royal West India Mail Company's 
fleet. 

New York, State of, railroads. 

Numbers, Table of the fourth and fifth 
power of. 

Paddle-wheel steamers. 

PamBour (Count de) and Mr. Parkes* 
experiments on boilers for the pro- 
• duction of steam. 

Peaoocke's (R. A.) hydraulic experi- 
ments. 

Pile-driving. 

Pitch of wheels. Table to find the dia- 
meter of a wheel for a given pitch of 
teeth. 

Plastering. 

Playfair (Dr. Lyon). 

Preserved timber. 

Prices for railways, iMdd by H. M. 
Office of Works ; smith and founder's 
work. 

Pnmy's experiments. 

Proportions of steam engines and boil- 
ers. 

Pumping engines; pumping water by 

t steam power. 

Rails, chairs, &c.. Table of. 

Railway, American, statistics; railway 
and building contractor's prices ; car- 
riages. 

Rain, Tables of. 

Rammell's (T. W.) plan and estimate 
for a distributing apparatus by fixed 
pipes and hydrants. 

Rennie's (Mr. Geo.) experiments ; (the 
late J.) estimate. 

Roads, experiments upon carriages tra- 
velling on ordinary roads ; ii^uence 
of the diameter of the wheels; 
Morin^s experiments on the traction 
of carriages, and the destructive ef- 
fects which they produce upon roads. 

Robinson (Dixon), his experiments and 
material. 

Roofs; covering of roofs. 

Ropes, Morin's recent experiments on 
the stiffness of ropes; tarred ropes; 
dry white ropes. 

Saw-mill. 

Sorew steamers. 

Sewage manures. 

Sewers, castings for; their estimates, 
&c. 
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Signs and abbreviations used in arith- 
metic and mathematical expressions. 

SUting. 

Sleepers, quantity in cabic feet* .&e. 

Smeaton's experiments on wind^miUs. 

Smith and fomider's prices. < . ' 

Specific gravity, Table of. > ' 

Steam Edging; Navigation; Tablea 
of the elastic force ; Table of Vessels 
of war, of America ; of England $ of 
India t and of several other maritinife 
nations. 

Steel, weight of round steel. 

Stone, per tb.-, stone, qr., cwt, and ioa» 
&C., Table of the price. 

Stones. 

Strength of columns ; Materials of oon* 
struction. 

Sugar-miU. 

Suspension aqueduct over the Alleghany 
Biver; Bridges over ditto. 

Table of experiments with H. M. screw 
steam tender Dwakf ; of gradients ; 
iron roofs; latent heats; paddle^ 
wheel steamers of H. M. Service and 
Post-Offioe Service; pressure of the 
wind moving at given velocities; 
prices of i^vanized tinned iron 
tube; specific heats; the cohesive 
power of bodies ; columns, posts, &c., 
of timber and iron ; the comparative 
strength, size, weight, and price of 
iron-wire rope (A. Smith's), hempen 
rope, and iron chain ; corresponding 
velocities with heads of water as 

r. ..hig^ as 50 ft., in feet and decimals; 
dimensions of the principal parts of 

. marine engines; efi^ects of heat on 
different metals; elastic force of 
steam; expansion and density of 
water; expansion of solids by in- 
creasing the temperature; expan- 

• sion of water by heat ; heights cor- 
responding to lUfferent velocities, in 
Fr^ch metres; lineal expansion of 
metals ; motion of water, and quan- 
tities discharged by pipes of dif- 
ferent diameters; power of metals, 
&c.; pressure, &c., of wind-mill sails; 
principal dimensions of 28 merchant 
steamers with screw propellers; of 
steamers with paddle-wheels; pro- 
gressive dilatation of metals by heat, 
Ac; proportion of real to theoretical 



discharge through thin-lipped ori- 
fices ; quantities of vrater, in cubic 
feet, discharged over a weir per 
minute, hour, &c; relative wdght 
and strength of ropes and chains ; 
results of experiments on the friction 
of unctuous surfaces ; scantlings of 
posts of oak ; size and weight of iron 
laths ; weight in lbs. requir»l to crush 
li-inch cubes of stone, and other 
bodies; wei^t of a lineal foot of 
cast-iron pipes, in fts. ; weight of a 
lineal, foot of flat bar iron, in fits. ; 
weight of a lineal foot of square and 
round bar iron ; weight of a super- 
ficial foot of various metals, in fts. ; 
weight of modules of dastidty of 
various metals ; velocities of paddle- 
wheels of different diameters, in feet 
per minute, and British statute miles, 
per hour ; the dimensions, cost, and 
price per cubic yard, of ten (tf the 
principal bridges or viaducts built 
for railways ; the height of the boil- 
ing point at different heights ;— to 
find the diameter of a wheel for a 
nvein pitieh of teeth, &o. 

Tables of squares, cubes, square and 
cube roots. 

Teeth of wheels. 

Temperature, the relative indications of, 
by different thermometers. 

Thermometers, Table of comparison of 
diffe^nt. 

Timber for carpentry and joinery pnr-- 
poses; Table of the properties of 
different kinds ot 

Tin plates, Table of the weight of. 

Tools and machines, prices of. 

Traction, Morin's experiments on. 

Tredgold's Rules for Hydraulics, from 
Eytelwein's Equation. 

Turbines, Report on, by Joseph Glynn 
and others. 

Values of different materials. 

Water-wheels. 

Watson's (H. H.) analysis of Umestone 
from the quarries at Chatbum. 

Weight of angle and T iron bars; of 
woods. 

Weights and measures. 

West India Royal Mail Company. 

Whitelaw's experiments on turbine 
water-wheels. 
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White*! (Mr., of Cowes) experiments 

on Hondoras mahogany. 
Wicksteed's (Thoa.) experiments on 

the evaporating power of different 

lands of coal. 



Wind-miUs ; of air, air in motioUf &c. 
Woods. 

Wrought iron, prices of. 
Zine as a material for use in honse- 
building. 



In one Yolnme 8to, extra doth, bound, price 9«. 

THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE PEACTICE 
OF DESIGNING, MEASURING, AND VALUING 

ARTIFICERS' WORKS j 

Containing Directions for taking Dimensions, abstracting the same, 
and bringing the Quantities into Bill; with Tables of Constants, 
' and copious memoranda, for the Valuation of Labour and Materials 
in the respectiye trades of Bricklayer and Slater, Carpenter and 
Joiner, Sawyer, Stonemason, Plasterer, Smith and Ironmonger, 
Plumber, Painter and Glazier, Paper*huiger. Thirty-eight plates 
and wood-cuts. 

The Measuring, &c.,- edited by Edward Dobson, Architect and 
Surveyor. Second Edition, with the additions on Design by 
E. Lacy Gabbstt, Architect. 

CONTENTS. 



PaBUMINABT ObSBBVATIONS ON De- 
8IONING AkTIFICBBS' WoBKS. 

Preliminary Observationt on Mea- 
siurement, Yaloation, &c.— On me'a- 
■iiring — On rotation therein-;- On 
abstracting quantities — On valuation 
—On the use of constants of labour. 

BRICKLAYER AND SLATER. 

Dbsign of Bbickwobk — technical 
terms, &c. 

Foundations — Arches, inverted 
and erect — Window and other a^^- 
tore heads — Window jambs — Plates 
and internal cornices — Stiing- 
ooorses — External cornices— Chim- 
ney shafts — On general improvement 
of brick architecture, espedally fe- 
nestration. 

Mbasubbubnt. ' 

Of diggers' work ^- Of brickwork, 
of lacings, &c. 

Dbsion of Tilino, andtechnicaltenns. 
Measurement of Tiling — Example 
of the mode of keeping the measuring- 
book for brickwork. 



Abstbactino Bricklayers' and Tilers' 
work. 

Example of bill of Bricklayers' and 
Tilers' work. 

Valuation of Bricklayers' work. 
Earthwork, Concrete, &c 

Table of sizes and weights of vari- 
ous articles — Tables of the numbers 
of bricks or tiles in various works — 
Valuation of Diggers'and Bricklayers' 
labour— Table ci Constants for said 
labour. 

ExAMPLBS OF Valuing. 

1. A yard of concrete. — 2. A rod 
of brickwork.-^3. Afoot effacing. — 
4. A yard of paving. — 5. A square of 
tiling. 

Dbsign, Mbabubbmbnt, and Valu- 
•ATiON OF Slating. 

CARPENTER AND JOINER. 

Dbsign of Cabpbntbt — technical 
terms, &c. 

Brestsummers, an abuse: substi- 
tutes for them — Joists, trimmers^ 
trimming-joists— -Qirders, their abur 
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DESIGNING^ MEASURING, AND VALUING ARTIFICERS* WORKS. 



•nd right use — Substitutes for girders 
and quarter-partitions — Quarter-par- 
titiona^-Boof-framing — Great iraste 
in present common modes of loof- 
framing — To determine the right 
mode of subdividing the weight, and 
the right numbers of bearers for 
leaded roofs — The same for other 
rood — ^Principle of the truss — Con- 
siderations that determine its right 
pitch — Internal fiUing^or tracery of 
trusses— Collar-beam trusses — Con- 
nection of the parts of trusses — ^Vari- 
ations on the truss; right limits 
thereto— To avoid fallacious trussing 
and roof-framing — Delorme's roof- 
ing ; its economy on circular plans~- 
Useiful propeity of reguly polygonal 
plans — On combinations of roofing, 
hips, and valleys — On gutters, theu: 
use and abuse-^Manserde or curb- 
rooft. 

I>KBiON OF JoiNSRT— 4edinicalterm8» 
&c. 

Modes of fi^mshing and decor&ting 
panel-work — ^Design of doors. 

Mkasurement of Carpenters' 4md 
Joiners' work — Abbreviations. 

Modes of measuring Carpenters' 
work — Classification of labour when 
measured with the timber — Classifi- 
cation of labour and nails when mea- 
sured separately from the timber. 

ExAMFLKS Of Measukbment, arch 
centerings. 

Bracketing to sham entablatures, 
gutters, sound -boarding, chimney- 
grounds, sham plinths, sham pilas- 
ters, floor-boarding, mouldings — 
Doorcases, doors, doorway linings — 
Dado or surbase, its best construc- 
tion — Sashes and sash-frames (ex- 
amples of measurement) — Shutters, 
boxings, and other window fittings 
— Staircases and their fittings. 

Abstbactino Carpenters' and Joiners' 
work. 

Example of Bill of Caipenters' and 
Joiners' work. 

Valuation of Carpenters' and Joiners' 
work. Memoranda. 
Tables of numbers and weights. 

Tables of Constants of Labour. 
Boots, naked floors — Quarter-par- I 



titions— Labour on fir, perfect cube 
— ^Example of the valuation of deals 
^or battens — Constants of labour on 
deals, per foot superficiaL 

Constants of Labour, and of nailSy 
separately. 

On battening, weather boardings 
Bough boarding, deal floors, batten 
floors. 

Labour and Nails together. 

On grounds, skirtings, gutters, 
doorway-linings — ^Doors, framed par- 
titions, mouldings — Window-flttinga 
—Shutters, sashes and frames, stair- 
cases-^Staircase fittings, wall-strings 
•—Dados, sham colmnns and pilasters. 

Valuation of Sawyers' work. 

MASON. 

Design of Stonemasons' work* 
Dr.'BolHSon on Greek and Gothic 
Architecture — Great fallacy in the 
<TOthic ornamentation, which led also 
to the modem 'monkey styles' — 
' Bestoration' and Preservation. 

Mrasuremxnt of Stonemason's woik. 

Example of measuring a spandril 

st^p, three methods — Allowance for 

-^labour not seen in finished stone — 
Abbreviations — Specimen of the 

^'- measuring-book — Stairs — Landings 
— Steps--Coping — String-courses — 
Plinths, window-sills, curbs — Co- 
lumns, entablatures, blockings — 
Cornices, renaissance niches. 

Abstracting and Valuation. 

Table of weight of stone — Table 
of Constants olf Labour — Example 
of Bill of Masons' work. 

PLASTEBEB. 

Design of Plaster-work in real 
and mock Architecture. 

Ceilings and their uses— -Unne- 
cessazy disease and death traced to 
their misconstruction — Sanitary re- 
quirements for a right ceiling — Con- 
ditions to be observed to render do- 
mestic ceilings innoxious — ^Ditto, for 
ceilings of public buildings— Bar- 
barous shifts necessitated by wrong 
ceiling — Technical terms in Plas- 
terers' work. 

Measurement of Plaster-work. 
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DESIGNING^ MEASURING, AND VALUING ARTIFICERS WORKS. 



Abbreviations — Abstracting of 
Plasterers' work — Example of Bill 
of Plasterers' work. 
Valuation. 

Memoranda of quantities of ma- 
terials — Constants of Labonr. 



SMITH AND FOUNDER. 



IN 



On the Usb of Metal>work 
Architecture. 

Iron not rightly to be used much 
more now than in the middle ages — 
Substitutes for the present extrava- 
gant use of iron — Fire-proof (and 
sanitary) ceiling and flooring — ^Fire- 
proof roof-framing in brick and iron 
— Another method, applicable to 
hipped roofs — A mode of untrussed 
roof-framing in iron only — A prin- 
ciple for iron trussed roofing on any 
plan or scale — Another variation 
thereof — On the decoration of me- 
tallic architecture. 



Measurement of Smiths' and Foun- 
ders' work. 

PLUMBER, PAINTER, 
GLAZIER, &c. 

Design, &c. of Lead-work. 

Measurement of Paint- work — 
Abbreviations. 

Specimen of the measuring-book 
— ^Abstract of Paint-work — Example 
of Bill of Paint-work. 

Valuation of Paint-work. 

Constants of Labour — Measure- 
ment and Valuation of Glazing — 
Measurement and Valuation of 
Paper-hanging. 

APPENDIX ON WARMING. 

Modifications of sanitary construction 
to suit the English open fire — 
More economic modes of warming in 
public buildings — Ditto, for private 
ones — Warming by gas. 



In 12mo., price 5«. bound and lettered, 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP 
COMPANION, AND THE SCIENTIFIC 

GENTLEMAN'S PRACTICAL ASSISTANT; 

Gomprisiiig a great yariety of the most useM Rules in Mechanical 
Science, divested of mathematical complexity; Yrith numerous 
Tables of Practical Data and Calculated Eesults, for facilitating 
Mechanical and Commercial Transactions. 

BY W. TEMPLETON, 

AUTHOR OF SEVERAL SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 

Third edition, -with the addition of Mechanical Tables for the use 
of Operative Smiths, Millwrights, and Engineers; and practical 
directions for the Smelting of Metallic Ores. 



2 vols. 4to, price £ 2. 16«., 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY; 

Containing 190 Plates ; a work suitable to Carpenters and Builders, 
comprising Elementary and Practical Carpentry, useful to Artificers 
in the Colonies. - • 
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JOHN WBALE'S 



THE AIDE-MEMOIRE TO THE MILITARY , 

SCIENCES, 

Framed from Contributions of Officers of the different Services, and 
edited by a Committee of tlie Corps of Boyal Engineers. The 
work is now completed. 

Sold in 3 vols., or in 6 Parts, as follows : 

. 14 



Part I. A. to D., nbw edition 

XL D. taF. 

III. F.toM. 

IV. M. toP. 
V. P. to R. 

VI. R.toZ. 



16 
16 
14 

16 

1 












£4 16 



In 1 large Volumei with numerous Tables, EngravingSi and Cuts, price One Guinea, 

A TEXT BOOK 

• 

For Agents, Estate Agents, Stewards, and Priyate Gentlemen, 
generally, in connection with Valuing, Surveying, Building, 
Letting and Leasing, Setting out, disposing, and particularly 
describing all kinds of Property, whether it be Land or Personal 
Property. Useftil to 
Auctioneers Assurance Companies Landed Proprietors 

Appraisers Builders Stewards 

Agrtcultorists Civil Engmeers Surveyors 

Architects Estate Agents Valuers, &c. 

To be published in the course of the Spring of 1853. 



In 1 vol. large 8yo, with 13 Plates, price One Guinea^ in half-morocco binding^ 

MATHEMATICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN: 

Being a Common-Place Book of PURE AND MIXED MATHE- 
MATICS ; together with the Elementary Principles of Engineering; 
designed chiefly for the use of Civil Engineers, Architects, ,kqA 
Surveyors. 

BY OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D., F.R.A.S. 

Third Edition, revised and enlarged by HENRT LAW, Civil Engineer. 



CHAFTBR I. — ^ABITHlfBTIC. 
SiCT. 

1. Definitions and notation. 

2. Addition of whole numbers. 

3. Subtraction of whole numben. 

4. Multiplication of whole numben. 



CONTENTS. 

PART I. — PURE MATHEMATICS. 

SSCT. 

5. Division of whole numben. — 
Proof of the fint four rules of 
Arithmetie. 

6. Vulgar fractions.—* Reduction of 
vulgar fractions.— Additioii and 
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MATHEMATICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 



Sifer. 

Biibtraction of Tulgar fractionB. 
— Multiplication and division 
of Tulgar fractions. 

7. Decimal fractions. — Reduction of 

decimals. — Addition and sub-* 
traction of dedmals. — Multipli^ 
cation and division of decimids. 

8. Complex fractions used in the arts 

and commerce. — Reduction. — 
Addition. — Subtraction and 
multiplication. — Division. — 
Duodecimals. 

9. Powers and roots. — ^Evolution. 

10. Proportion.— Rule of Three.— De- 

termination of ratios. 

11. Logarithmic arithmetic. — Use of 

. the Table8.<*>MuUiplication and 
division by logarithms. -^ Pro- 
portion, or the Rule of Three, 
by logarithms. — Evolution and 
involution by logarithms. 

12. Properties of numbers. 

CHAPTER 11.^— ALGEBRA. 

1. Definitions and notation. — 2. Ad- 
dition and subtraction. — 3. Mul- 
tiplication.— 4. Division.— 5. In- 
volution. — 6. Evolution. — 7. 
Surds. — Reduction. — Addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication. 
^-Division, involution, and evo- 
lution. — 8. Simple equations. — 
Extermination. — Solution of 
general problems.r— 9. Quadratic 
equations. — 10. Equations in 
general. — 11. Progression. — 
Arithmetical progression. — Geo- 
metrical progression. — 12. Frac- 
tional and negative exponents. — 
13. Logarithms. — 14. Computa- 
tion of formuls. 

CHAPTER III. — OBOMETRY. 

1. Definitions. — 2. Of angles, and 
right lines, and their rectangles. 



SSCT* 

— t3. Of triangles.— 4. Of qua- 
drilaterals and polygons. — 5. Of 
the circle, and inscribed and cir- 
cumscribed figures. — 6. Of plans 
and solids. — 7. Practical geo- 
metry. 

CHAPTER lY. — MENSURATION. 

l.< Weights and measures. — 1. Mea* 
Bures of length. — 2. Measures 
of surface. — ^3. Measures of so- 
lidity and capacity. — 4. Mea- 
sures of weight. — 5. Angular 
measure. — 6. Measure of time. 
— Comparison of English and 
French weights and measures. 

2. Mensuration of superficies. 

3. Mensuration of solids. 

CHAPTER V. — TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. Definitions and trigonometrical 
formulae. — 2. Trigonometrical 
Tables. — 3. General proposi- 
tions. — 4. Solution of the cases 
of plane triangles. — Right-an- 
gled plane triangles. — 5. On the 
application of trigonometry to 
measuring heights and distances. 
—Determination of heights and 
distances by approximate me- 
chanical methods. 

CHAPTER VI. — CONIC SECTIONS. 

1. Definitions. — 2. Properties of the 
ellipse. — 3. Properties of the hy- 
perbola. — 4. Properties of the 
parabola. 

CHAPTER yil. — ^PROPBRTIEB OF 
CURVES. 

1. Definitions. — 2. The conchoid. — 
3. The cissoid. — i. The cycloid 
and epicycloid. — 5. The quadra- 
tiix. — 6. The catenary. — Rela- 
tions of Catenarian Curves. 



CHAPTIRL^inECHANICS IK 6BNBRAL. 



CHAPTER II. — STATICS. 

1. Statical equilibrium. 

2. Centre of gravity. 

3. General application of the princi- 

ples of statics to the equilibrium 



PART II.— MIXED MATHEMATICS. 

of structures. — Equilibrium of 
piers or abutments. — Pressure 
of earth against waUs.— Thick- 
ness of walls. — Equilibrium of 
polygons.— Stability of arches. 
— Equilibrium of suspension 
bridges. 
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CHAFTBR III. — DYNAMICS. 

1. General Definitions. 

2. On the general laws of uniform 

and variable motion. — Motion 
uniformly accelerated.— Motion 
of bodies under the action of 
gravity. — Motion over a fixed 
pulley, and on inclined planes. 

3. Motions about a fixed centre, or 

axis. — Centres of oscillation and 
porcnssion. — Simple and com- 
pound pendulums. — Centre of 
gyration, and the principles of 
rotation. — Central forces. 

4. Percussion or collision of bodies 

in motion. 

5. Mechanical powers. — Levers. — 

Wheel & axle. — Pulley. — In- 
clined plane. — ^Wedge and screw. 

CHAPTER rV. — HYDROSTATICS. 

1. General Definitions. — 2. Pressure 
and equilibrium of Non-elastic 
Fluids. — 3. Floating Bodies. — 
4. Specific gravities. — 5. On 
capillary attraction. 

CHAPTER V. — HYDRODYNAMICS. 

1. Motion and effluence of liquids. 

2. Motion of water in conduit pipes 

and open canals, over weirs, 
&c. — ^Velocities of rivers. 

3. Contrivances to measure the velo- 

city of running waters. 

CHAPTER VI. — ^PNEUMATICS. 

1. Weight and equilibrium of air and 

elastic fluids. 

2. Machines for raising water by 

the pressure of the atmosphere. 

3. Force of the wind. 



Sbct. 

chapter yii. — mechanical agents. 

1. Water as a mechanical agent. 

2. Air as a mechanical agent. — Cou- 

lomb's experiments. 

3. Mechanical agents depending upon 

heat. The Steam Engine. — 
Table of Pressure and Tempera- 
ture of Steam. — General de- 
scription of the mode of action 
of the steam engine. — Theory 
of the same. — Description (MT 
various engines, and formulae for 
calculating their power : pitjcti- 
cal application. 

4. Animal strength as a mechanical 

agent. 

CHAPTER Till. — STRENGTH OF 
MATERIALS. 

1. Results of experiments, and prin- 

ciples upon which they should 
be practically applied. 

2. Strength of materials to resist 

tensile and crushing strains. — 
Strength of columns. 

3. Elasticity and elongation of bodies 

subjected to a crushing or ten- 
sile strain. 

4. On the strength of materials sub- 

jected to a transverse strain. — 
Longitudinal form of beam of 
uniform strength. — Transverse 
strength of other materials than 
cast iron. — The strength of 
beams according to the manner 
in which the load is distributed. 

5. Elasticity of bodies subjected to a 

transverse strain. 

6. Strength of materials to resist 

torsion. 



APPENDIX. 

I. Table of Logaritlimic Differences. 
II. Table of Logarithms of Numbers, from 1 to 100. 

III. Table of Logarithms of Numbers, from 100 to 10,000. 

IV. Table of Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, Secants, &c. 

V. Table of Useful Factors, extending to several places of Dedmalsi 
VI. Table of various Useful Numbers, with their Logarithms. 
Vn. Tkble of Diameters, Areas, and Circumferences of Circles, &c. 
VIII. Table of Relations of the Are, Abscissa, Ordinate and Subnoimal, in the 
IX. Tables of the Lengths and Vibrations of Pendulums. 
X. Table of Specific Gravities. 

XI. Tttble of Weight of Materials frequently employed in Constmctioni 
XII. Principles of Chronometers. 
XIII. Select Mechanical Expedients. 

^X* 21*"/"^'*®°» ®° *^* ^ff««* of Old London Bridge on the Tidea, &e. 
XV. Piofessor Parish on Isometrical Perspective. 
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